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A Year’s Friendship with the Canada Jay 
’ By JOHN B. DE MILLE, New York City 
With Photographs by the Author 


HEY are too plain and unpretentious to have their praises sung in 
poetry, and their home is too far away from the plowed fields of villages 
to make them commonplace, but at our cabin in the foothills of the 
Shickshock Mountains, the Canada Jays came to be time-honored guests, 
companions who braved the worst storms of a sub-arctic winter to make us 
daily visits. Our cabin was 30 miles back from the little French village of 
Mont Louis, on the Gulf of St. Lawrence, across from Labrador, and having 
no human visitors between September and July, we made the acquaintance of 
as many of the birds and animals as would accept our overtures. 

The porcupines gave the Jays the closest competition in constancy, but in 
spite of their similar motives the birds won our affection and the animals won 
our armed opposition. Probably the Jays would never have bothered with us 
if the food we offered failed to suit their not over-dainty palates; and, for that 
matter, life in the woods soon would have become a hardship for us, rather 
than a pleasure, without food that we found good. 

Mont Louis is a community devoted to cod fishing. Being 120 miles from 
the railroad, and accessible by land only by means of a very difficult wagon- 
road, we made our entry by one of the coasting ships sailing from the city of 
Quebec, a distance of 325 miles. Our first difficulty after landing was to adapt 
our French to the local dialect. Only one man in the village was able to speak 
English, and, what was more surprising, only one man was familiar with the 
interior beyond the 5-mile limits of the cultivated fields. This man’s name 
was Fred Auclar. 

Two days later, my wife and I set out with Fred ona reconnoitering trip 
to the mountains. I had two maps of Gaspé, but Fred pointed to blank spaces 
where certain rivers and lakes should have been, and said I would do better 
to use a sketch of the country given him by a surveyor who had been back 
Gn the bush’ for a lumber company several years before. A horse and wagon 
took our outfit 7 miles back from the sea, along a lumber road, to a leg cabin, 
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and there it was loaded on a rough sled for transportation over the rough 
trail Fred used in winter for his trapping. 


Eight miles farther on we came to another cabin, just before dark, located | 


on a body of water about 2 miles long, called Mont Louis Lake. While the 
horse was being attended to after his hard day, I went out to cut down a tree 
for firewood. If the sound of an axe striking against the trunk of a dead spruce 
could be taken to resemble any particular bird-call, one would be inclined to 
give preference to one of the Woodpeckers; as it happened, the bird that ap- 
peared was a Canada Jay. From his manner he had interpreted my chopping 
as a most urgent summons, a rally call. One had no sooner glided gracefully 
to the point of a low near-by spruce than another appeared. By the time two 
others had reached the spot, the first was cocking his head at me from a branch 
ro feet away. Then he flew across in front of me to get the view from another 
angle, and having satisfied himself that what was going on could be of little 
consequence to members of the Jay family, he took up a comfortable position 
in a large balsam fir and began to discuss the situation with his companions. 
I rather liked their voices, not as I did the tuneful melodies of the Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet and Winter Wren, but for a wild, careless quality of vigor. 

The Jays would never be classed as*song-birds, yet there is an element in 
their call-notes in harmony with the deep woods, rugged mountains, the growl- 
ing call of moose. There must have been this same appeal for the Indians, 
since these sounds, rather than prettier melodies, have been reflected in their 
native music. A harsh rattle is the most commonly given, but the Jays have 
a wide range of calls, all of them rich in tone. As one comes gliding to a perch 
near his mate, there is a series of rapid cries, a little grating; abruptly this 
changes to a soft, high-pitched purring. 


rs ‘ pag 
WHEN THE SNOW BECAME SIX FEET DEEP THE JAYS CAME TO THE CLEARING 
BY OUR CABIN DOOR 
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_ On the trail from the Lake to the North Branch of the Madeleiné River, 
where we settled down a week later for the winter, a pair of Jays met us and 
gave the privilege of their escort into the mysteries of that unmapped, uni- 
habited country. “What do you call those birds?” I asked Fred. “C’est un 
Pie; snowbirds, they call them in English,” he explained. Their appearance 
was supposed to be the omen of a snowstorm. In New Brunswick, the lumber- 
men have given the name to Juncos, for the same reason. I have heard the 
Jays called Moose-birds in Vermont. 


EVERY HOUR OF THE DAY ONE OR TWO JAYS WERE RAVEN- 
OUSLY PICKING AT THE SCRAPS OF CARIBOU MEAT 


By September 24 we had the cabin at North Branch in a habitable condi- 
tion, in spite of its quarter-century of service; 500 pounds of food were stored 
in the wood-house, and, in addition, a quartered caribou. The day after our 
house-warming feast there was a quantity of meat trimmings to be thrown 
out, which the Jays interpreted as an act cementing our friendship. We kept 
their confidence and seemed to benefit them spiritually as well as physically. 

The first snowfall in the mountains was reported August 18 by a Harvard 
botanical expedition. Between the night of the last of September, when the 
ground by our cabin was dusted with white, and the*4-inch fall the second day 
of the following June, the total precipitation amounted to 126 inches. Seven 
feet was the greatest accumulation at one time. The spot kept clear by the 
door, for convenience of fastening and unfastening snowshoes, was used by the 


Jays at meal-time. 
After Christmas we bought a Labrador dog and used him for hauling pro- 
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visions up from the sea. Of course, we came to be very fond of this new addi- 
tion to our household and were curious to know the motive for all his actions. 
Like most sled-dogs along the coast, he had been trained for the chase; every 
breath of wind brought news to his nostrils. Whatever the load he was haul- 
ing, a fresh track of moose or caribou in the snow would stampede his whole 
nervous system. Everything from a porcupine up was fair game, but so far 
as he was concerned the fowls of the air did not exist. 

Partridges could walk under his nose and he was blind to them; when I 
fired at Ducks in a pond he was filled with perplexity. Strangest of all, he 
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would refuse to eat the Spruce Partridges we sometimes gave him, unless the 
feathers were taken off. The Canada Jays, in consequence, suffered little 
annoyance. The dog liked to lie on the door-step in the sun, and, after a day 
or two, the birds realized there would be no interference with their habits 
because of his presence. He looked on the camera as an implement of combat 
and showed the same excitement when I took it down from the hook on the 
wall as he did when I reached for the gun; so he would be shut in the cabin 
if pictures were to be taken. 

The last week of April, with 3 feet of snow on the ground, the Jays began 
incubation. Their nest, in the lower branches of a spruce tree growing in 
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marshy ground a few hundred yards from camp, was made of small sticks inter- 
fm «woven with the green moss eaten by caribou, a growth found on dead trees. 

|. This was lined with feathers. 

From the time the three fledged young were brought to our door-yard, on 
Pa June 6, until the end of the month, the two parent birds carefully supervised 
a each move of the offspring. Until June 15, the young were never seen to feed 


i. _ themselves. One of the parents was apparently besieged from morning till 
4 night by the insatiable youngsters; as soon as it perched the three would flock 
Fe to the same spot, outdoing one another in clamoring for food. When the beset 

Z parent at last decided to give in for the sake of peace in the family, the bill 
Mes: _ would be thrust down the throat of the bird nearest at hand. For the time 
Pat ~ being, one appetite would be satisfied, but the rest were in a more impatient 
Ca state than ever. I could imagine the old bird giving a shrug of the shoulders, 
cf then, suddenly there was a hasty retreat, and the young ones followed in an 
a uproar. 


The immature plumage is much darker than in the adult stage, more 
similar to their northern relatives, the Labrador Jays. The feathers of the 
whole body are dark gray in the early stages; not until the middle of July was 

F any change perceptible, when the breast took on a lighter shade. 

. Our birds shared the Blue Jay’s facility for mimicry. In winter there were 
only stock phrases, but toward the end of June new strains were practised 
every day or two. It was often puzzling to identify certain notes when I would 
be sitting in the cabin, door and windows carefully screened against the clouds 
of flies and mosquitoes. There would be a familiar ring, but it would be off key, 
just enough to be confusing; the opening bars of a White-throated Sparrow’s 
song, something reminiscent of a Junco, Savannah Sparrow, or Purple Finch. 
Then the imitator would reveal himself by lapsing into a contented cackle. 

One day I was walking back to a pond close to the camp. A Broad-winged 
Hawk that nested there was soaring overhead, wailing his entreaty not to 
compromise the sanctity of his home, when suddenly I heard what seemed to 
be a distant echo of the Hawk’s cries and I caught sight of one of the Jays 
flying from tree to tree off to one side. The two drawled notes of the Hawk 

‘ had challenged his ingenuity and he was doing himself proud. Once having 
caught the scale, he persisted in his new accomplishment long after the original 
had passed out of hearing. The notes fell so sweetly on his ear that he mur- 
mured them softly over and over. It would have cheapened the delicate per- 
fection of the tone to sing loudly—but he kept near enough for me to 
hear, too. 


A HERRING GULL’S PRIZE AND HOW HE GOT IT 
Photographed by Dr. Frank N. Wilson, at St. James Bay, Mich. 
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With the Brownheads in Southern Georgia 
By JOHN B. MAY, M.D., Cohasset, Mass. 
With Photographs by the Author 


OR many years I had been classified, 
Fix the Chickadees and the Purple 
; Finches, as ‘non-migratory, a per- 

manent resident of New England,’ or, like 
the Crow, making short seasonal migrations 
from the White Mountains of New Hamp- 
_ shire, my summer range, to the seacoast of 
_ Massachusetts, my winter home. But the 
winter of 1923-24 found me following the 
Robins and Chipping Sparrows in a much 
longer migration, to southern Georgia, about 
15 miles from the Florida line and 35 
miles from Tallahassee. Much pleasurable 
anticipation was added to my preparations 
for the trip, in wondering what new kinds 
of birds would be added to my acquaint- 
ance, and in considering the new aspects 
which would be given to my knowledge 
of the lives of many of our northern breed- 
ing birds. 

It was my privilege, from mid-January 
to mid-April, to assist in the bird-banding 
operations of S. Prentiss Baldwin, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, which have been carried on 
since 1915 at Thomasville, Ga. My work 
centered about a beautiful private estate of 
some 1,500 acres, in what proved to be a 
rich field for birds. The plantation was 
largely covered with park-like stands of 
long-leaf pine, with here and there a densely grown thicket of magnolias, gum 
trees, swamp maples, bamboos, and thorny smilax hiding a small stream or 
‘branch,’ and with scattered areas of cultivated ground, brown and bare 
during my visit and covered with the stalks of last season’s corn or cotton plants. 

In the intervals when I could leave my trapping stations, I roamed the 
neighborhood and listed nearly one hundred species of birds, almost all of 
which were seen on the plantation itself. Many were of the old familiar kinds, 
Juncos, White-throats, and Myrtle Warblers which nest at my New Hamp- 
shire camp, Bluebirds, Robins and Flickers which build in our orchard on the 
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Massachusetts coast. Others, almost exactly like our northern birds, were the 
southern subspecies, differing but slightly in looks and customs. The Meadow- 
larks sang differently, the Blue Jays were a little smaller and had less white 
on wings and tail. Yet others, like the Mockingbirds and Cardinals, were 
birds with which I had merely a ‘speaking acquaintance’ in the North, where 
they occasionally appear outside their usual range. And yet others, perhaps 
the most interesting of all, were the real Southerners, birds which I had never 
even met until this visit. Under this heading came the Snowy Egrets and the 
Anhingas met on a visit across the Florida line, the dainty little Ground Dove, 
the noisy Red-bellied and Red-cockaded Woodpeckers, and last, as well as 
least, the diminutive Brown-headed Nuthatches. 

The little ‘Brownheads’ quickly won my keenest interest, and I delighted 
in listening to their constant twittering calls, one of which was a rapidly re- 
peated pit pit pit in a very conversational tone, and another of which reminded 
me of a repetition of the name Keokuk, Keokuk. They were in evidence every- 
where among the tall long-leaf pines, clambering busily over the tassels of 
slender needles and gleaning their favorite food among the huge brown cones 
of this interesting tree of the southern pineries. 

The Brown-headed Nuthatch is about two-thirds the size of our well-known 
northern White-breasted Nuthatch, and is also noticeably smaller than the 
Red-breasted Nuthatch. It is easily distinguished by its brownish cap, its 
grayer underparts, and by its many frequently iterated call-notes, which are 
quite different from the loud nasal yank yank or yna yna of its larger cousins. 
It ranges through the southern and Gulf States, seldom going north of Virginia 
and Maryland. 

I had only been in Thomasville a week or ten days, when, toward the last 
of January, I noticed a pair of Brownheads investigating an old pear tree 
which grew a hundred feet or so back of my cottage. They were talking very 
cherrily to each other and tapping and picking at the main trunk just below 
where a large branch had been sawed off some years before. It seemed too 
early for any small birds to be nest hunting, and, in fact, it was several days 
before I again saw the birds at the pear tree. 

After that, however, I frequently watched the birds working at the nest- 
hole, slowly deepening it. Usually one bird would be working while the other 
would be on lookout duty on one of the higher branches, and my approach 
would call forth voluble protest from the watcher, who would be quickly 
joined by its mate, and they would flit together to a neighboring tree, then to 
the pines at a little distance. But as the hole deepened the watchman grew 
careless, perhaps, or familiarity bred contempt, and it was possible to ap- 
proach quite closely, by listening forthe hidden hammering, advancing only 
while this persisted, and ‘freezing’ the instant there was any cessation of the 
sound. Sometimes I would ‘freeze’ with one foot in the air and would have 
to balance motionless as a Brownhead appeared at the opening, keen eyes 
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looked searchingly about, a quick jerk of the head scattered the billful of tiny 

chips, and the bird, reassured, finally went back to its excavating, or suspicious, 

hopped to a near-by twig for a better observation. In this manner I approached 

to within 3 feet of the nest several times and could easily have slipped my 
hand over the opening and captured the bird had I so desired. 

One evening, when the hole was about 6 inches deep, I was passing and I 


5 “ decided to measure the progress made by the birds. As I slipped a slender 


twig into the opening, there was a scratching and scrambling, and out popped, 
like an animated Jack-in-the-box, a Brownhead, and right behind it another. 
Evidently Father and Mother Brownhead had already gone to housekeeping, 
_though the house was far from finished and none of the furniture had been 
moved in as yet. 

I was very anxious to get some pictures of the little fellows and tried stalk- 
ing them with my Graflex. I succeeded in getting close enough to get one very 
good picture of one of the birds as Sail 
it left the nest and climbed ‘topsy- 
turvy fashion’ down the rough bark. 
But with the camera set up on its tri- 
pod within a yard of the hole, in- 
terest in nest-building seemed to 
wane and the sun had sunk beneath 
the near-by pines before the birds 
returned to their work, and it was 
then too dark for photography. 

However, a few days later, 
patience was rewarded, and I man-- 
aged to take a series of views in clear 
sunlight at 745 of a second, of the 
bird approaching the nest-hole, look- 
ing into the entrance, and as it re- 
appeared at the entrance with a bill- 
ful of chips. It was February 29 
when I finally got my pictures, and 
that evening I crept up to the tree, 
slipped a little wire cage over the 
opening, and knocked gently on the 
bark. Out came the two little birds 
into the cage and soon they were 
wearing on their legs tiny aluminum 
bracelets, issued by the Biological 
Survey at Washington, and bearing 
respectively the numbers 90763 and 4 
go764. After a brief examination the 4 LAST LOOK, BEFORE DISAPPEARING 
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birds were released, uninjured and apparently not even frightened, and next 
day they were back again at their excavating. While in the cage they showed 
very little excitement, climbing all around, up one side, across the top, and 
down the other side, like a pair of tame Parrots, tapping each wire as they 
passed, and occasionally sending a queer little thrill up my arm when they 
tapped my fingertips where I held the cage. 

A week or so later the birds abandoned the nest for some unexplained 
reason. Whether one of the birds was killed by a Shrike or other marauder, 
or they found the heartwood of the pear tree too hard for their purposes, I do 
not know, but the work of digging out the hole had been very slow in its 
progress. Another nest found near by held five eggs some days before this 
one was abandoned. 

Altogether, I found four nests of Brownheads in course of construction 
during my visit. One, in an old pine fence-post, like the one in the pear tree, 
was less than 5 feet from-the ground. The other two, in decrepit telephone 
poles, were 15 to 20 feet above the ground, and were dug out of the rotten 


sapwood between the hard weathered shell of the poles and the equally hard 


heartwood. Two of the nests were destroyed by small ‘nigger boys’ and one 
was inaccessible, so that I was unable to make further studies of the nesting 
habits of these, to me, exceedingly interesting little birds. 


WHISTLING SWANS ON CURRITUCK SOUND, N. C. 
Photographed by George Shiras 
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The Amenities of a Bird-Bander 
By MARIE A. COMMONS, Crystal Bay, Minn. 


7 UR interest in bird-banding was of slow growth; staunch Audubonites, 
: () keen for the protection of our feathered friends, our love of them 
; based on sentiment rather than science, we looked askance at an 
enterprise that might seem to add one more hazard to their precarious lives 
or burden them with fetters that might impede their liberty. But the time 
came when we could no longer close our eyes to the work that was being ac- 
complished in this field by the Biological Survey, opening new ways for the 
understanding of bird habits and, consequently, increasing the opportunities 
“ to work for their conservation. Little by little our reluctance to engage in 
_____ the work of banding birds gave place to a dawning appreciation of the wonderful 
possibilities of our own country place for that purpose. Situated in the Miss- 
avg issippi Valley. on one of Minnesota’s most beautiful lakes, these few acres of 
is land can boast a topography of unusual diversity. Their southern boundary 
stretches along the level shore-line, where Gulls and Terns circle in graceful 
flight, Kingfishers dive from the dock-stakes, shore-birds pick their way 
daintily along the sand, and Blue Herons stand as motionless as if painted on 
a screen. Back from the lake the land dips to a willow-encircled marsh, vocal 
from spring to fall with Redwings, the favorite haunt of Bitterns, Rails, Green 
Herons and the many marsh-loving Sparrows, Vireos, and Warblers. Along 
its upper edge the marsh curves to the hay meadow with its Bobolinks, Meadow- 
larks, and Song Sparrows, the land gradually rising to the vegetable-garden 
and berry-patches, always disputed territory with Catbirds, Robins, Orioles, 
Grosbeaks, and Pheasants. Over an abrupt incline lies the alfalfa field where 
the Killdeers and Vesper Sparrows nest, extending upward to the broad lawn 
and the house on the crest of the hill amid sugar maples, elms, and lindens. 
The roadway, winding up the hill past orchard and vineyard, bordered with 
berry-bearing shrubs, is dear to the birds at all seasons but especially to 
migrants in the fall. Back of the house wild nature prevails; native forest with 
its tangle of second growth and underbrush, mostly wild berry bushes, elder, 
prickly ash, and dogwood, drops off precipitously on the right into a fern- 
carpeted ravine, beloved of the Thrushes and Ovenbirds, and on the left 
declines in wooded slopes and hollows to the tree pasture on the eastern margin 
of which lies a small lake fed by a stream which meanders into it through a 
marsh of quill reeds and wild rice, the home of Yellow-headed Blackbirds, 
Marsh Wrens, and various shore-birds, and a favorite stop-over for migrating 
water-fowl—altogether-a unique bird-refuge of only 30 acres, but containing 
within its boundary so great a variety of nesting-sites and feeding-places that 
it is not surprising we were finally impressed with a sense of obligation, for 
in our part of the country there was no banding station of sufficient activity 
to further the efficient work being done south and east of us. 
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It was the spring of 1923 that we experienced this change of heart, too late 
to really profit by the migration, for by the time we had secured our licenses 
it was the last of April. We began our enterprise on April 28, with only two 
traps—a Government Sparrow-trap and a small drop-trap, and on that day 
banded two birds. The first was a White-breasted Nuthatch, taken under 
stress of great excitement in the drop-trap. Being our first bird, we have since 
felt a special interest in his movements. Having acquired his band (No. 
57316) he immediately disappeared and we did not see him again until October 
13. Between that date and November 22, when the season closed, he came 
into the traps twelve times. We naturally expected him to be the first bird 
to welcome us in the spring, but it was May 4 before he returned, merely for 
the day, it seems, as he did not appear again until September 16, when he 
paid for his ‘satiable curiosity’ by finding himself a prisoner in the Wood- 
pecker trap on a big maple in the woods. After this he repeated in the ground- 
traps every few days until they were closed for the winter. This would seem 
to indicate that ‘Mephisto,’ as we called him because of his satanic laugh, is 
with us only in the winter. Although there is not a day during the year when 
the White-breasted Nuthatch is not conspicuously in evidence in the neigh- 
borhood, this record and that of five others that we have banded during 1923 
and 1924, present a curious problem. Perhaps some wise ornithologist can 
tell us why we have never trapped a Nuthatch between May g, and September 
25, in either year. 

As our work increased and our enthusiasm with it, we added from time to 
time to our equipment, until, during the fall migration, we had in use two 
drop-traps, one house-trap, and eleven Government Sparrow-traps, which we 
continued to use during 1924, with the addition of two more Sparrow-traps, 
two Warbler-traps, and one Woodpecker-trap. 

For bait we use wild seeds screened from wheat, to which is added a rich 
mixture of hemp, millet, canary and sunflower seed, with sometimes bread- 
crumbs and suet, and, during the season, we make the traps attractive with 
strawberries, cherries, plums, apples cut in small pieces, and under the drop- 
traps hang bunches of grapes and sprays of bright berries. We also provide 
drinking-places near by. 

But we have discovered that curiosity is so great a factor in bird psychology 
that often they may be captured without bait. A Warbler-trap which, having 
failed to catch Warblers and so had been allowed to go unbaited, caught two 
vigorous Song Sparrows that were old enough to know better. Some birds, 
indeed, acquire the habit, and, whether traps are baited or unbaited they make 
their daily rounds. We found birds in a trap that had been removed several 
feet from the baiting station and placed on end against a tree, an incompre- 
hensible situation that taught us the hazard of leaving any trap out of service 
in any position with its entrance exposed. 

We have been fortunate in having but few casualities to dampen our en- 
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thusiasm. One Junco was killed in the trap by a red squirrel and one by a 
Northern Shrike that entered the trap undoubtedly for that purpose and now 
wears band No. 239527 as a proof of his guilt. Bird-banders have their 
troubles, not the least of which are small animals—red squirrels, gray squirrels, 
rabbits, gophers, and snakes. The squirrels are by far the most serious 
menace; they enter the traps again and again fearlessly, but when they find 
themselves caught, dash madly about injuring the traps and alarming all the 
bird-life in the vicinity. 

Gophers are a nuisance rather than a menace, for they never enter a trap 
in which there are birds; the bait is a temptation they cannot resist, and 
Sparrow-traps have proved an effective method of exterminating them. Young 
rabbits frequently enter empty traps, but aside from bending the wires they 
do little damage. One morning we found a baby bunny and a Song Sparrow 
in a trap together, but so motionless was the little ball of fur huddled in the 
corner, the Sparrow appeared unconscious of it. 

Snakes now and then glide in and out of the traps, but only once have 
we caught one ‘red-handed’; it was a garter snake that easily crawled through 
the meshes of the wire to dine on the two English Sparrows that were flutter- 
ing about in a panic of fear; he had just swallowed one as we discovered him, 
his victim producing a large lump in his gullet which prevented his escape; 
trying to draw himself through the wires he merely pushed the Sparrow 
further down in his stomach, or whatever the organ is that conveys his prey 
to its final destination. We killed the snake, of course, and liberated the 
Sparrow in the trap out of pure gratitude that it was not one of our beloved 
song-birds. It is the understanding that we destroy trapped English Sparrows 


or 
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but our hearts are soft to all feathered creatures so they are usually set free. 


Pheasants are abundant on the place, and their interference is annoying and ~ | 


expensive. They eat all the bait within their reach, pushing their heads into 
the-entrance as far as possible, so spreading the wires that they render the 
traps useless. Seeming reluctant to leave the sight of food that they cannot — 
obtain, they settle themselves comfortably beside the traps, keeping all other 
birds away. m 

Among the many curious and interesting happenings of the year I might 
mention that of a Song Sparrow which was banded so late in the evening that 
he was brought into the house for identification. It was totally dark when 
he was released, and, seemingly dazed by the sudden transition from light 
to darkness, he dropped to the ground as if injured. We threw a flash-light 
on the ground and he hopped into the circle of light; slowly we moved back- 
ward, the Sparrow following, keeping within the lighted area to the end of the 
terrace and back, a distance of nearly 200 feet; now and then he stopped to 
peck at the grass as if looking for something to eat, and finally hopped off 
into the shrubbery. 

Throughout the season we were anticipating the coming year with its 
added interest of returning birds. Would our own nesting birds come back? 
Would the migrants take the same route going north in the spring? As to 
migrants, we were doomed to disappointment; not one returned, but of the 
471 residents banded, 41 came back to their old haunts and remained with us 
throughout the summer. All of these returns were adults when banded. We 
did so hope that some of our banded fledglings would return, if only to re- 
assure us that the bands, placed with so much solicitude on their fragile little 
legs, had not checked their development. 

In 1924 we began our work well in advance of the migration, but a heavy 
storm, lasting for two days, covered the ground with 18 inches of snow, whirl- 
ing it into drifts from 4 to 7 feet deep. Although the few Robins, Bluebirds, 
and Phoebes that had ventured north were too hungry to be shy and came 
boldly to the house to be fed, we did not set our traps until April 2, when 
hundreds of Robins in the alfalfa and on the lawn were pulling worms out of 
the soft earth and the ground was polka-dotted with the white flashes of 
Junco tail-feathers. 

During both April and May there were many cold, wet days, and the traps 
needed constant attention, for the birds entered them without hesitation and 
repeated constantly, evidently appreciating an abundant supply of food near 
at hand. They were, for the most part, sorry-looking creatures, wet and _be- 
draggled and difficult to handle. 

By May the Juncos and White-throats were gone, the early migration well 
over, and our interest was centered in nesting birds and fledglings. It is inter- 
esting to note the increase and decrease from month to month. In April we 
banded 275, in May 305, the two months when the residents were arriving 
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_ and the migrants passing through. In June the number dropped to 171; these 
were the birds that had settled down to their domestic duties, really too busy 
to investigate traps, wandering into them by chance or in bad weather for a 
quick lunch. Without doubt, the Song Sparrow is the most abundant summer 
resident on the place, as we banded 304 during the season. How many of 
these raised broods it is difficult to tell as their nests were so successfully 
hidden in the meadow grass that we banded no fledglings. 
In July, when the young had left the nests and were roaming about with 
their parents clamoring for food, we nearly doubled the previous month’s 
record, banding 342, the majority of these being young of the year, easily 
identified when held in the hand. Although in many cases their markings were 


_. as distinct as in the old birds, their feathers had a softness of ‘exture, their 


under-tail coverts were fluffy as down, and their tail and wings were clean 
and fresh, not worn and broken at the tips as were those of the adults. 

In August, the number fell again and we banded only 189. By this time 
our own birds were all banded and were scattering. The majority of those 
coming into the traps were probably birds wandering in from other localities. 
In September, the lowest mark was reached, with only 61, many immature 
birds and old birds in various stages of moult. 

The first migrant, a lonely Junco, was taken on the 27th, a cloudy, cold 
evening, followed the next day by the first White-throat. On the 30th, the 
first Fox Sparrow was trapped and five more White-throats, but no flocks 
appeared until after October 4. 

It is gratifying to know that the work we are doing is of value to science 
—how much, perhaps, we may never know—but not until we held these 
elusive creatures in our hands did we realize how little we had really known 
about bird-life, not only concerning their physical characteristics, but how 
little we had appreciated the distinctive peculiarities of each species and the 
charm of their individual temperaments. The term ‘bird neighbors’ is more 
than a happy phrase to us; it pictures the innumerable exhibitions of bird 
behavior—the amenities of bird-banding—which increase in fascination from 
day to day and lead us eagerly on from one season to the next. 

A bird-bander’s occupation is not an easy one, for set traps demand constant 
vigilance during every daylight hour in all kinds of weather. A cool veranda 
and a tall glass in which ice tinkles urges strongly against a round of the traps 
in the mid-day heat, or a good book in front of a glowing fire seems to forbid 
a tramp in the cold rain handling bedraggled birds with frozen fingers; but 
there is a lure that surmounts all such temptations for we never know when 
some unusual incident may lift dull routine into the realm of adventure. 
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—E1iza DANA WEIGLE 


On upland pastures still and gray. 
Descend against the darkening fir, 
Where wait the treasured offerings 
Of cedar bough and juniper. 
That mark the hours for thee 
A glimpse of far, perennial lands 
Has touched thy parting minstrelsy. 
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While yet the snow touched vale and hill; 


Bright pilgrim from a sapphire sky, 
As tremulous with joy I stood 

To catch thy. vernal prophecy. 

Hope and fruition come and gone, 
Bleak are the winds on Olivet, 

And frost, not dew, awaits the dawn. 

As evening gathers home the day, 
And feel, across the lessening sands 


Enticing thee to carol still. 
Yet, from without my sheltering door, 


I heard thee in the springtime wood, 
Its poignant sweetness thrilled the air 
But promise of the sun was there 
And now, that summer sun is set, 

I see a flash of azure wings 
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An Edible Bird-House 


Like the house in the fairy tale of our 
childhood is this edible bird-house in the 
gardens of Mrs. William F. Doepke, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Each winter Mrs. Doepke 
makes elaborate preparations for the many 
feathered and furred guests that come to her 
table for food to keep them alive and warm, 
but last year her supply of food took on the 
unique shape of a house. Fashioned by 
nimble fingers, it is entirely edible for birds 
and squirrels. Of course, the supporting 
board and the two forming the roof are 
excluded. 

The fascinating ‘house’ is about 4 feet 
long and nearly 3 feet high. It stands upon 
a huge birch stump where cats cannot get 
up to it, the stump being girdled with a 
piece of tin which prevents these predatory 
animals from climbing the stump. 

The central portion of the house is made 
rom a 30-pound cake of cracklings (the 
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residue of lard rendered for use in cooking), 
and the entire roof is covered with lard, 
poured on while hot and then thickly 
sprinkled with sunflower seed and other grain 
to make it look like a shingled roof. 

Popcorn-on-the-cob and diamond-shaped 
panes of pumpernickel (bread made of coarse 
unbolted rye) trim the front of the roof, and 
the little gable window has a ‘broken pane’ 
to allow the squirrels and Bluejays to reach 
in and help themselves from the hidden store 
of nuts. 

All the windows are made of paraffin, with 
chocolate frames and pumpernickel shutters. 
The window-boxes are made of cocoa-can 
lids, filled with shrubbery, like that in the 
garden. The ancient door is also of this 
spicy nutty bread, (pumpernickel) while the 
stoop and the path of flagging in the garden 
are lard cakes containing broken nut meats. 

The shrubbery, rambler roses over the 
doorway, and the flowers in the window- 
boxes are made from a tiny evergreen from 
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the Cumberland Mountains, the blooms 
being snipped from gumdrops or raisins dyed 
pink with cranberry juice. The lawn, is made 
by strewing the base with cracked corn and 
other grains dyed green with spinach, while 
the sign above the door, bidding a welcome 
to the birds, and a rustic seat in the side 
garden, are of cuttlefish bone, a much ap- 
preciated requirement to bird-diet. 

During the cold winter, when the ground 
was covered with an icy sheet, the birds 
flocked to this feast. There were Cardinals, 
Bluejays, Titmice, Downy Woodpeckers, 
Hairy Woodpeckers, Chickadees, squirrels, 
chipmunks, and the ubiquitous pest, the 
Sparrow. Already the squirrels have made 
way with the door, the popcorn, and shutters, 
and the store of nuts in the gable windows 
has been frequently replenished.—MARIE 
Dickxor&, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Early Arrival of the Evening Grosbeak 
in the Hudson River Valley 


On November 1, 1925, at Barrytown, 
Dutchess Co., N. Y., a female Evening Gros- 
beak was seen by Messrs. Crosby, Urner and 
the writer. This is six weeks earlier than 
the species has been before recorded from 
this region.—Luptow Griscom, New York 
City. 


Migrants on Lake Superior 


Early in September, I had what to me 
was an entirely new angle on bird migration. 
It was aboard the grain freighter, the W. C. 
Agnew, westward bound in the middle of 
Lake Superior, out of sight of land and in 
the haze of early morning. It was between 
6 and 7 o’clock when I stepped out of the 
companion-way, and the long cargo deck 
before me, usually bare and deserted at this 
hour, was covered with small birds of the 
Warbler and Sparrow family. They were 
also resting on the raised cabin structures 
both fore and aft, on the aérial of the wire- 
less operator, strung overhead from bow to 
stern, and a swarm of them were rising 
and falling in that peculiar flight of theirs 
abreast each side of the ship. There was 
little wind stirring, no sea, the sky gray, 
only a man or two of the crew in sight, and 
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the ship plowing the way silently westward 
toward Duluth. Safe for the wash of the 
water at the ship’s bow and the hiss of steam 
aft, there was no sound except the soft, clear 
notes of these birds. It spoils the picture to 
even attempt to paint it! 

Jim, the cook, came out of the cabin aft, 
rang his bell for breakfast, and went back 
to his fire. The watch changed, cabin doors 
slammed, the ship gradually came to life, but 
neither the crew seemed to notice the birds 
nor did the birds pay any attention to the 
crew. The hour passed, the sun broke 
through the gray in the east and touched up 
the gay plumage of the little travelers. There 
were flashes of blue, of green, of yellow, of 
gray and brown. I thought I could dis- 
tinguish, several Vireos, the Chestnut-sided 
Warbler, the Blackpoll, the Magnolia and the 
Black-throated Green Warblers. There were 
also in that swarm, I am quite sure, Chipping 
Sparrows, and White-throated Sparrows. 

Two passenger guests joined me on deck, 
attracted by the sight. The birds, either too 
tired or hungry to mind us, hopped and flew 
around us, under our feet, close to our faces, 
finally alighting on our outstretched arms 
and then on our heads and shoulders. We 
fed them pieces of fruit and sugar which they 
finally took from our fingers. I caught two 
little fellows with my hands, and one green 
and yellow bird got caught in the hair net of 
a woman passenger as she sat in a steamer 
chair on the bridge. Toward noon the crew 
found two pair of Sparrow Hawks roosting in 
the rigging over the after cabin. They killed 
one Hawk with a stick and drove one pair 
away, but the fourth Hawk, which I took to 
be the mate of the dead one, whether male 
or female I could not tell, refused to be 
driven away although someone was chasing 
it up and down the ship all the afternoon and 
evening and when night finally shut down, 
it was still hanging on under the chains of 
the bow where no one could dislodge it. 

Next morning we were well west of Mani- 
tou Island and near the Michigan shore. 
Most of the birds had gone but many re- 
mained. The Hawk was gone, and bunches 
of feathers on the deck showed where he had 
made his kill and eased his hunger during 
the night. 


#4 Charlie Ainsworth, the first mate, told me 


that every September the grain and ore 
ships in the Duluth and Fort William trade 


meet this bird migration, and, in heavy 


weather particularly, even carry the birds 
the length of the lake! His theory is that 


they start their flight from Canada, south 


across the lake, become lost in the night, and 


"are attracted by the lights of the ship and 


t 


come to them for rest and shelter. He says 
many of the birds are picked up forward 
under the wheel-house dead where they had 
fallen after being killed by flying against the 
bow light. 

-Charlie has been a sailor on the Great 
Lakes thirty-five years, and he was a market 
hunter on the St. Claire River Flats when a 
young man. If he would, he could write a 
fascinating story on bird migration from 
personal observation. Charlie says that the 
Hawks follow most all migrations, north or 
south. At least, they are always with these 
migrations crossing Lake Superior, and ap- 
parently use the migrations for their food- 
supply as they travel. Gulls also, he says, 
destroy the song-birds as they are crossing 
the lakes. The Gulls never kill on the ship, 
as do the Hawks, but force the birds down 
on to the surface of the lake where they 
become helpless and the Gulls then pull them 
to pieces, or, in their greed, swallow them 
whole.—HEnry Jay Case, New York City. 


A Bird Day in September 


Seven o’clock of a dull Sunday morning 
often finds one napping, but one bird-lover 
was very thankful that duties goaded her to 
action at this hour on September 13 last. For, 
lured to the window by the half-learned song 
of a young House Wren, she found herself 
looking down into the busiest ‘bird cafeteria’ 
where breakfast was being enjoyed by an 
unusually large group of resident and mi- 
gratory birds. 

Beside good numbers of the common birds, 
such as Pheebes, Flickers, Bluebirds, Robins, 
Chickadees, White-breasted Nuthatches, 
Goldfinches, Chipping Sparrows, and a 
Downy Woodpecker, there were the House 
Wrens, two Maryland Yellowthroats, a 
Black-throated Green Warbler, several 
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Myrtle Warblers, and two Juncos. Some 
were obtaining food from an electric light 
pole, well stocked with insects attracted by 
the light the night before. A big clump of 
golden glow at the foot of the pole also held 
its full share of insect food for birds. Then, 
just across the narrow roadway, were choke- 
cherry bushes, and, of course, the lawn was 
full of grass and weed seeds and ants. 

A few moments later, at the rear of the 
house, a tiny vegetable and flower-garden 
was found to be an ‘annex’ to the cafeteria 
first observed, for there, with more Chippies 
and Myrtles, was one Parula Warbler and a 
Water-Thrush, the only ones noted here this 
season! 

Late in the afternoon, between hard 
showers, a Hummingbird was seen, making 
this a real red-letter day for fall bird-study, 
for seventeen species had been noted.— 
MaseEt A. SHietps, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 


Birds Which Are Coming Back to 
New Jersey Shores 


The National Association of Audubon So- 
cleties is certainly succeeding in its laudable 
efforts to save and restore certain species of 
birds which have been for some years on the 
verge of extinction. I have long been con- 
vinced of the fact that this success was being 
attained, and the conviction was strengthened 
by observations made on the New Jersey 
coast during the past summer. The region in 
question was once swarming with bird-life, 
but the gunners and the millinery-trade 
poachers swept it nearly bare. It now seems 
possible that the efforts of the Association 
may result in restoring the bird-life of the 
coast to something like its former abundance. 
This will take years, of course, but even 
slight progress in that direction is encourag- 
ing. What has been said seems to me to be 
true of quite a number of species, but I will 
mention only a few in which the increase 
seems to be most noticeable. 

The Least Tern was once one of the most 
abundant birds on the New Jersey coast. 
Wilson says, of a visit he made to their 
nesting-site on Cape May, “During my 
whole stay, the birds flew in clouds about me 
and often within a few yards of my head.” 
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By 1908 these birds had become so rare on 
the whole New Jersey shore that Dr. Witmer 
Stone said that the species was ‘‘now a rare 
straggler, if it be not forever gone from 
New Jersey.” 

On August 8, I saw Least Terns all along 
the beach from Cape May City to Cape May 
Point. One flock of about 150 Terns settled 
on the sand near me, and I counted 62 Least 
Terns in the company. The others were 
Common Terns and Black Terns. I have 
visited the same strip of shore several times 
each summer for the past five years, but 
have never noted the Least Terns in such 
numbers before. 

On July 25, I noted a fine American Egret 
on the Musconetcong River in northern New 
Jersey, and two weeks later I saw four of 
these birds on the marsh back>of Sea Isle 
City. The visits of the American Egret are 
certainly becoming more common year by 
year. Some are now seen in New Jersey or 
New York practically every season. 

The Willet was at one time common on all 
the coast of New Jersey and bred there in 
large numbers. By the beginning of the 
twentieth century they had become exceed- 
ingly rare. When one was killed at Salem, 
in 1904, the event was recorded as being of 
much ornithological interest. The Willets 
are certainly coming back. I noted several 
small flocks on the marshes near Sea Isle 
City on August 15. Four birds, likewise, 
came to the bathing-beach in Sea Isle City 
the same day. They seemed quite tame. 

On the shore near south Ocean City, 
August 28, I heard the plaintive notes of a 
Piping Plover and a few minutes later dis- 
covered the bird on the sand some distance 
back from the water. The bird had evidently 
run the gauntlet of autumn shooting, for one 
leg was dangling and withered. In Wilson’s 
time this Plover was very abundant on the 
low, sandy shores of the entire coast. He 
procured his type specimen at Sommer’s 
Beach, just a few miles from where I saw the 
lone and crippled survivor of this persecuted 
species. 

In 1908, the Piping Plover had become so 
scarce in New Jersey that Dr. Witmer Stone 
said of it, “A rare migrant, if indeed it occurs 


at all in the state.” I saw a few of these 
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Plovers on the coast of Massachusetts, near 


Marshfield, in the summer of 1918, and they ~ 


were apparently nesting, but I have never 


seen them on the New Jersey beaches until . 


this year. It is evident that the life of the 
species hangs by a thread; its status is 
desperate; but if the gunners would only let 
it alone, it could probably be saved.— 
WALTER ALBION SQuiRES, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Audubon’s Home Town Honors Him 


When John Jacob Audubon, lover of birds 
and one of the world’s truly great natural- 
ists, lived in Henderson, Ky., few were so 
poor as to do him reverence. As a business 
man, he was a failure. For ten years, he ran 
a general store on what is now one of the 
busy corners of the city, but he made little 
money. He started a mill in partnership 
with others and went into virtual bankruptcy. 

Old court records show that he was sued on 
account more than once and eventually left 
Henderson with many enémies behind him. 


THE GENERAL (2c 
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A TRIBUTE TO AUDUBON 
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_ Pioneer historians say he spent all his 


time making drawings of birds that he saw 


about his home and business houses and in 


_ the depths of the forests along the Ohio 


River. He was criticized for doing this since 
it was believed, perhaps with good reason, 
that this employment caused him to neglect 


__ his store and mill. 


Few could foresee then that in his writings 
and drawings of bird-life he was creating 
something more valuable than all the mills 
and stores of his day. Few could peer a 

_ century ahead to the day when Audubon was 
to be Henderson’s proudest possession. 

Old papers show that some men and women 
of that day realized, at least to an extent, 
the man’s greatness. He was a prophet, not 
entirely without honor in his home com- 
munity. Unfortunately, they were too few. 

In May, a bronze tablet was placed on the 
wall of Mann Brothers Department Store, 
which stands on the very spot where Audu- 
bon sold the meager necessities of frontier 
life more than a hundred years ago. 

The tablet is the work of George H. Honig, 
well-known middle western sculptor, and at 
its unveiling stood many descendants of the 
noisiest traducers of the great naturalist. 

Where the Audubon mill once stood is now 


a beautiful park named in honor of ‘Hender- 


son’s First Citizen.’ A tourist camp site is 
provided for travelers who wish to light their 
campfires on the banks of the Ohio.— 
Davin I. Day, Evansville, Ind. 


“The Bird Bath in Winter’’ 


Noting the above title in the November— 
December, 1924 Brrp-Lore, I am prompted 
to record my experience. I had been told 
that birds did not need water in winter as 
long as there was snow about, but I ob- 
served that the Flickers would come to the 
bird-bath and peck a hole through the ice 
and drink when the ground was covered with 
snow. They will drill through at least half 
an inch of ice. Then, the House Finches 
would sometimes come and take advantage 
of the little well bored by the Flicker. 

Now I use the following method to provide 
water for my birds in freezing weather. Take 
a small pan, anything of metal, and larger 
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at the top than at the bottom. Keep it loose 
on the ground near the door or walk. In the 
morning when it is frozen, go out with a 
kettle of hot water, turn the pan bottom up, 
and pour a little of the water on it. The first 
dash of hot water on the metal cracks the ice 
cake loose and it falls out. Then right the 
pan and fill with the hot water. It will be 
from one to four hours, according to the 
weather, before it is again frozen over, and 
the birds will get their morning drink. In 
extreme cold weather I aim to repeat the 
filling about an hour before sundown. How- 
ever, most of the drinking seems to be done 
in the morning. The birds certainly ignore 
snow if they can get water—Vicror G. 
Hitts, Denver, Colo. 


American Egrets Again in Albany 
County, N. Y. 


On August 2, 1925, two Egrets were ob- 
served within 15 feet with 8X glasses at the 
Watervliet Reservoir in Albany County, 
New York. 

The pair were observed for the next three 
weeks by myself and others. 

Egrets are not casual here; 
probably every other year they appear during 
August, either at this reservoir 15 miles from 
Albany, or along the Mohawk River, near 
Niskyuna, about 12 miles north of the 
EDGAR BEDELL, Schenectady, N.Y. 


visitors 


reservoir. 


‘‘Bob-White”’ 


During the longest days of June, 1925, the 
call of Bob-white rang out near the Rock- 
Garden, recalling the early days when 
Meadowlarks and Bobolinks might be seen 
and heard on the hill between the museum 
and the greenhouse when they nested in the 
New York Botanical Garden. Search was 
made to try and locate the nest, so as to 
leave the grass uncut around it for protection, 
but no trace of it could be found in any of the 
usual places. When haying began, it was 
discovered at the foot of a pine tree in the 
Pinetum, near one of the main paths of the 
flower-gardens. In order to protect it from 
visitors, several loads of new cow manure 
were scattered around the trees and special 
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efforts were made to exterminate all stray 
cats in the garden. The eggs hatched out on 
July 15, and seventeen wee chicks, running 
like mice, were conducted down the hill, 
across the path, and into the shelter of the 
shrubs and plants where water and food 
might be found. Cracked corn, rape, and 
hemp seed were placed in sheltered places, 
and a bird-bath in the memorial garden was 
visited for water, so that they remained here 
until they were quite full grown. They have 
been seen almost every day since around that 
part of the grounds, but in diminishing 
numbers. The last flock contained ten, and 
they flew or ran across the path in the usual 
way, one after the other, the mother sitting 
on the rail and calling until they all got safely 
across. It is likely that part.of the brood 
crossed one of the main-traveled roads, and 
have never rejoined the rest of the flock for 
they were seen in the hemlock grove. 

We hope that by continuing to feed them 
and getting rid of all cats and dogs running 
loose in the garden that we may_be able to 
keep them and have them with us another 
year. The egg shells have been deposited 
with the American. Museum of Natural 
History.—E.izaBeta G. Britton, Honorary 
Curator, New York Botanical Garden. 


A Flight of Broad-winged Hawks 


On September 19, 1925, James Fagan and 
the writer witnessed a large flight of Broad- 
winged Hawks over the Bronx, New York 
City. From to A.M. until 4 p.m., large flocks 
of these birds sailed overhead. During these 
six hours we tried to keep as near actual 
count as possible, and on the sixth hour had 
a list that ran as follows: 5, 2, 10, 200, 150, 
200, 10, 40, 250, 4, 75, 100, 1, 22, and 2, or, 
in all, over 1,000. Ninety-nine per cent of 
them were Broad-winged Hawks as we 
noticed plainly the characteristic markings, 
namely, light-colored wings with black tips, 
the two to four light-colored bands on the 
tail, and of course, the regular Buteo build. 
They were not migrating high, and with the 
aid of 12 X binoculars we were able to obtain 
fine views of them. Drawn in with this migrat- 
ing army were an Osprey, a Cooper’s Hawk, 
two Duck Hawks and a Pigeon Hawk. 
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One of the observers was long familiar with 
the Broad-winged Hawk in its breeding- 
grounds, but neither had seen this species 
within the city limits before-—ALLAN 
CRUICKSHANK, New York City. 


A Screech Owl in Its Winter Retreat 


A Screech Owl spent nine winters in the 
hollow. of this tree. It may not have been the 
same Owl, for there is no way of finding that 
out. Day after day, in favorable weather, 
the Owl sat in the doorway and blinked. 
The door is on a level with the windows of 
the second story of a:school building; the 
photograph was taken from the sill of a 
window. 

In March, a Flicker was in the habit of 
returning to claim the hollow as the site of 
its spring home, and a fierce battle ensued 
for possession, always to the disadvantage of 
the Owl.—Mary E. F. Stewart, Dublin, Ind. 
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A SCREECH OWL AT HIS THRESHHOLD 


Notes from Field and Study 


Woodpeckers in Cornfields 


While at the edge of a cornfield, I noticed 
a Downy Woodpecker industriously pecking 
at the top of an ear of corn. A Woodpecker 
seemed out of place in a cornfield. I watched 
him closely. He went on to another stalk, 
climbed up, settled on an ear, and began 
operations as he did on the other one. I 
could not believe that Downy would raid the 
corn-patch, but that was what he seemed to 
be doing. I waited until he left and then 
carefully examined the ear. The damage was 


~a couple of little round holes near the top. 


I tore the ear open and found the end partly 
eaten by the larve of some insect. You can 
imagine my relief when I found that Downy 
had kept his good record. 

A week later I found the Southern Flicker 
also visiting the ears of corn. These birds 
could not have eaten corn, for the places 
where they pecked holes were just above the 
kernels, and where there was unmistakable 
evidence of where the caterpillar had been. 
I found some of these caterpillars in other 
ears of corn. They have small spines pro- 
truding from all over their bodies in thin 
bunches.—GEorcE A. Dorsey, College Park, 
Ga. 


Arctic Three-toed Woodpecker 
in Illinois 

While walking along the Pishwaukee 
River, near Marengo, Ills., in McHenry 
County, a friend and I identified eighteen 
kinds of birds. This was Saturday, November 
15, 1924, and we thought it a good number 
for this date. Those seen were: One dead 
female Hooded Merganser, Mallard Duck, 
Wilson’s Snipe, Bob-White, Mourning Dove, 
Marsh Hawk, a pair of Golden Eagles, Hairy 
Woodpecker, Downy Woodpecker, Arctic 
Three-toed Woodpecker, Crow, House 
Sparrow, Goldfinch, Tree Sparrow, Field 
Sparrow, Slate-colored Junco, White-breasted 
Nuthatch, Chickadee and Golden-crowned 
Kinglet. 

Eleven Mourning Doves were seen acting 
as if very restless. Over the tree-tops we saw 
a mammoth bird flying, chased by many 
Crows. This bird, we think, was a Golden 
Eagle. It was seen by many hunters and 
farmers. A pair of them was a rather rare 
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sight. These birds are seldom seen east of 
the Mississippi River in our state. The 
Arctic Woodpecker allowed us to approach to 
within a few feet and kept flying from stump 
to stump. Altogether, it proved a red-letter 
day for any bird-lover.—Jamrs STEVENSON, 
Chicago, Ills. 


Hummingbirds in a Snowstorm 


After reading the interesting account of 
the Hummingbirds, written by Mr. and Mrs. 
Frank Pagan, in the September—October 
issue of Brrp-Lore, I turned to my field- 
notes, and thinking my experience in con- 
nection with that of Mr. and Mrs. Pagan in 
an entirely different locality may be of 
interest, I quote as follows: 

On May 23, 1925, after a week of excep- 
tional heat for the season, the thermometer 
registered 89 degrees. On Sunday morning, 
the 24th, snow was falling and continued to 
fall for several hours, although no appre- 
ciable amount laid on the ground. About 1o 
A.M., we noticed the first Hummingbird of 
the season, flitting about the blossoms of the 
barberry bush. At 5 P.M. we found a Hum- 
mingbird huddled into a little ball and hold- 
ing onto a twig so tightly that we cut the 
twig in order to release the bird. The 
warmth of our hand soon revived it, and we 
put it into a bird-cage covered with cheese- 
cloth. Then we went out to hunt for Hum- 
mingbirds and found five more, one on the 
grass apparently lifeless. The heat of the 
house soon revived them, so that they sat 
on the perches of the cage. Monday morn- 
ing they did not show much interest in their 
surroundings, and I realized that they must 
be fed. I took a teaspoonful of honey and 
dissolved it in a half cup of warm water, 
secured an eye-dropper, and started to feed 
them. They were so dormant that I could 
pick them from the perches, and at first they 
showed no inierest in food. It was with con- 
siderable difficulty that I managed to open 
their long, delicate bills enough to insert a 
bit of sweetened fluid—then a miracle trans- 
pired—they came to life as if attached to a 
dynamo—their long, snake-like tongues shot 
up the tube of the dropper, and they ate 
ravenously. 
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When they were all fed and back in the 
cage, the whir of their wings was like the 
sound of the propeller of an airship. It was 
some task to keep them all fed every two 
hours. I dipped a branch of the barberry 
blossoms into the honey-water and hung it 
in the cage, and some of the stronger ones 
fed from it. Tuesday morning two of the six 
had succumbed tothe unusual ordeal (I had 
no means of knowing whether I was giving 
them the right dilution). The sun was 
shining, although still cool, and as we were 
leaving home we took the four which were 
left and liberated them and they flew 
strongly to the first barberry blossom. Five 
of them were females, one a male-—MAry 
D. PERLEY, Ojibway, Ontario, Canada. 


Pine Grosbeak at Sioux City 


On November 2, 1924, a party of fourteen, 
representing the Sioux City Bird Club, took 
a field-trip to a wooded ravine on the north- 
ern border of Woodbury County, Iowa. In 
an open, wooded place, just across the line 
into Plymouth County, a member of the 
party spied a beautiful bird, about 20 feet up 
in a white ash tree, leisurely feeding on the 
seeds, deftly extracting the germ, dropping 
the wings, some of which were examined. 
The bird was identified as a male Pine Gros- 
beak to the satisfaction of the entire party. 
The leisurely movements of the bird pro- 
vided a splendid opportunity to study him 
from all sides. The presence of the party 
disturbed him not at all. He was under ob- 
servation fully twenty minutes, and was still 
in the tree when the party moved on. This 
bird I believe to be rare in this locality.— 
Mrs. Marte Dates, Sioux City, Towa. 


Towhee Nesting in Bushes 


Our eastern Towhee is usually considered 
a ground-nester, and such the majority of 
them undoubtedly are. Occasionally, how- 
ever, individuals among them have higher 
aspirations. The nest here recorded was 
built in a thorn bush 3 feet from the ground, 
and is the second nest I have found in bushes. 
The locality was in a brushy pasture, in 
which I have frequently found Towhee’s 
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nests, but always on the ground. When 
found, June 17, 1925, the nest held four eggs, 
which hatched on the 23d. Whether nests 
built in bushes are safer than those on the 
ground, is perhaps an open question, but 
certain it is that the young of this nest were 
successfully reared and left the nest safely, 
thus escaping the fate I have many times 
found to befall ground-nesting Towhees.— 
ANSEL B. MILLER, Springs, Pa. 


Starling Nesting in Ontario 


We desire to report one pair of Starlings, 
nesting in a telegraph pole within a mile of 
our house, the first we have seen here, and 
as we had known them in New Jersey we 
are very sorry to note their arrival—M ary 
D. PERLEY, Ojibway, Ontario, Canada. 


Yellow-throated Warbler in Southern 
New Jersey 


Mr. Collins’ note in September-October 
Brrp-Lore interested me because I found the 
Yellow-throated Warbler in precisely the 
same spot—a small pine grove at Cape May 
Point—on May 17, 1925. At that time I 
was accompanied by my wife and Miss Hull, 
a colleague at the Frankford High School. 
We all had the bird under observation with 
8X glasses for at least half an hour. It was 
singing lustily and feeding at the very tops 
of the trees. 

But on August 23 I saw three of these birds 
at Kirkwood, N. J., some 13 miles southeast 
of Camden. I observed them for a long 
time through 8X glasses, and they were un- 
mistakably Yellow-throated Warblers. They 
were feeding in the tree tops from 50 to 75 
feet above ground. 

Another find for me this summer was the 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher (three of them) at 
Riverview Beach, N. J—Lerwis G. STERNER, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Hermit Thrush at Buck Hill, Pa. 


For the sake of accuracy, I feel that your 
readers’ attention should be directed again 
to the first paragraph of Henry R. Carey’s 
interesting article in the July-August Brrp- 
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Lore. We read that the Hermit Thrush 
‘sings in “the deep evergreen woods” of 
Pocono Lake Preserve, ‘whereas, at Buck 
Hill, a few miles away, and soo feet nearer 
the sea, where oak trees predominate, the 
Hermit is never heard.” The inference seems 
to be that the oaks and the lower altitude 
account for Buck Hill’s lack of the master 
songster. 
But the Hermit Thrush has been heard at 
Buck Hill. He sang here in 1905, according 


to Dr. Cornelius Weygandt (see Cassinia, 


1905), and as lately (I am credibly informed) 
“as 1912. Evidently, then, the difference is 
not one of altitude (a question, by the way, 
of barely more than-350 feet), nor yet one of 
tree genus. 

Unquestionably, as I see it, Buck Hill has 
become too populous for the Hermit Thrush. 
Twenty-five years ago there were but one or 
two families here and an occasional summer 
boarder; now the summer population is 1,500 
and more. The woods around our cottages 
are too thin, and even our deeper woods are 
not sequestered enough. So the Hermit 
has left us, while the Veery becomes com- 
moner and commoner, until, today, it is 
possibly our more abundant Thrush, out- 
numbering the Wood Thrush. 

That our increased population is the 
correct explanation of our hermitlessness is 
further evidenced by the fact that Hermits 
still abide within about a mile air-line of the 
Buck Hill Inn. (Pocono Lake Preserve is 
13 miles away as the Crow flies.) The 
~ elevation of their haunt is approximately 
ours, but the woods, while solely deciduous, 
are dense and almost pathless. There they 
nest and sing—and what song we had from 
one in particular this July!—the finest bird- 
song I have ever heard anywhere, the Pre- 
serve included! Several were still in full 
voice August 7, this year, nearly three weeks 
after the Veeries, and several days after our 
Wood Thrushes, had laid aside their songs. 
—Epwarp H. Parry, Director Buck Hill 
Nature Club, Buck Hill Falls, Pa. 


A Robin Rescue 


On April 4, 1925, a Robin was discovered 
dangling from the topmost branch of a maple 
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tree some 75 feet from the ground. I was 
unable to reach it by climbing but got within 
25 feet of it. The tree was swaying and the 
twig on which it was hung was moving con- 
siderably. After six shots with a 22-calibre 
rifle I cut off the twig and the bird flew away 
but the added weight of the limb and ex- 
haustion soon brought her to earth. Both 
feet were badly tangled, one while on the 
twig, while the other must have been on for 
several days as the foot was badly swollen 
and the thread was imbedded in the tissue. 
It required fully five minutes to untie and 
cut the silk fish line from the foot. It was 
then banded with No. 269717, and released. 
This is a rather complicated trapping process 
for banders and I would not advise its 
general adoption. However, in this case it 
saved the bird’s life—EArt Brooks, Nobles- 
ville, Ind. 


Albino Birds 


In the spring of 1923, an albino Robin 
suddenly appeared on the lawns of a certain 
section in the city of Annapolis, Md., and 
remained in the near vicinity throughout 
the season. I saw it many times. It was 
unmistakably a Robin, for it manifested all 
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the mannerisms of a Robin, both on the 


ground and in flight, and it associated with’ 


the other Robins, but in color it was almost 
entirely an oyster-shell white. At a little 
distance and on the wing it looked much like 
an enlarged. Snow Bunting. In the spring of 
1924, a similar bird appeared again in the 
same locality, and again in 1925. Thus for 
three successive summers a white Robin, 
presumably the same bird, has been a 
familiar sight to the residents of the same 
section of this city. 

This fact is interesting for several reasons: 
First, although albinism is likely to break 
out in any species, it is comparatively rare, 
and where it occurs to a marked degree, as 
in this case, it is always worthy of note. 
This is the first time I have ever seen it in a 
Robin except in a very limited degree. 
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Second, the appearance of this specimen for 
three successive seasons in so restricted an 
area as a small city block is very good evi- 
dence that at least some birds do return to 
the same localities year after year. 

In the summer of 1924, a Chipping Spar- 
row at Pleasant View Beach, R. I., hatched 
a brood of three perfect albinos. They were 
a familiar and pretty sight on my neighbor’s 
lawn there during the month of August. This 
last summer, 1925, none of these albinos re- 
appeared...A Chipping Sparrow, perhaps the 
old parent bird, came to nest in a bush on 
the same lawn, but it was not white, nor 
were any of its brood. What became of the 
three albinos it is impossible to say. Either 
they drifted into other localities or perished 
in the season of migration.—Horacr JEWELL 
Fenton, Annapolis, Md. 
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One purpose of these introductory remarks 
is to point out correlations between the 
different regional reports, and supplement 
them with any items from elsewhere which 
may have come to our attention, in an 
attempt to learn something of bird move- 
ments over the country as a whole. The data 
in the Seasons Department should be worthy 
of more careful analysis and study along 
these lines than is here possible. 

Some scarcity of the earlier transient 
land-birds, mentioned from New York, 
seems to have pertained as far south as 
Washington and as far west as Ohio, partially 
due to delay, for these species were perhaps 
more than usually numerous at the end of 
September or first of October. The manner 
of occurrence of Forster’s Tern in the New 
York region, supplemented by a count of 75 
of this species at Point Pleasant, N. J., 
August 29 to 30 (C. A. Urner), indicates a 
northeasterly movement for it along the 
coast. Interesting coincidences are excep- 
tionally early fall dates for the Pigeon Hawk 
and Pipit near New York, and the same, 
some time later, in Florida; and report of 
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Bonaparte’s Gulls near New York, August 
16 and 17, if these were bona fide migrants, 
for we observed that species at two or three 
points on the coast of Maine, August 16, 
where apparently none had been present the 
few days previous. 

The Red-breasted Nuthatch was notice- 
ably numerous in the Adirondacks this sum- 
mer (C. H. Rogers), not particularly so in 
early fall (W. H. Carr); and it has appeared 
in New York, New Jersey, and Pennsyl- 
vania, as has also the Pine Siskin.—J. T. N. 


Boston Rercron.—Although the rainfall 
during the summer was sufficient to keep the 
vegetation in excellent condition, there was 
little surplus to flow down the water-sheds 
and collect in the brooks and ponds, and 
therefore the woods are dry this autumn and 
the level of the ponds and water-basins is low. 

The weather during the past two months 
has been normal, with few boisterous days 
(early transient snow on October 10). Kill- 
ing frosts came early (in the third week of 
September). 

There is little of interest to report of the 
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autumn migration. It "proceeded conven- 
tionally. Perhaps the outstanding feature 


during the latter part of the summer was the ~ 


appearance in eastern Massachusetts and 
on the seacoasts of New Hampshire and 
Maine of a very large number of southern 
Herons. Egrets and Little Blue Herons were 
about equally represented, according to the 
Forbush reports for August and September, 
and the number of birds present in New 
England ran into the hundreds. It is difficult 
to believe that these white Herons have been 
moving northward each year in any such 
numbers of late years. They are so con- 
spicuous as they stand on the marshes, re- 
sembling none of our New England birds, 
that it seems as if, had they- been here, they 
must have attracted general attention. 

A greater change takes place during the 
present period of two months than in any of 
the other parts of the year on which we 
report. The whole appearance of the land 
has undergone a marked change since August 
15. Then the trees were in full, green leaf, 
now the leaves are dead or gone—swept off 
by the wind and rain—and the country is 
not able to support the arboreal, insect- 
eating birds which spend the summer here. 
Practically all of our summer residents left 
in the last sixty days, and a large proportion 
of the migrant species have already passed 
through. Those remaining here now are 
chiefly ground-feeding Sparrowsand Thrushes, 
and even these are rapidly continuing on 
toward the south, leaving barren New Eng- 
land for the winter. 

The northern cone crop, always a matter 
of interest to ornithologists at this time 
of year, is not a good one, so we may have 
before us a Crossbill winter—WInsor M. 
TytER, Lexington, Mass. 


New York Recion.—The early fall was, 
in general, summerlike, so that foliage on 
most of the trees was still sufficiently green 
and heavy to resist, in large measure, a bleak 
northerly gale on October 10, following rain 
in the night. This break in the weather, and 
a hard frost on the morning of October 14, 
seem to have ushered in real autumn. 

As a sequel to the summer’s Heron wave, 
we learn that 14 Egrets were counted in a 
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pond at Spring Lake, N. J., July 20 by.G-A. 
Bicknell; 9 on August rs, and“from one to 
three on several days between; a single bird 
September 4. A Little Blue Heron was ob- 
served flying north off Riverdale, and an 
Egret noted in the Bronx section in August 
(Bronx County Bird Club). An Egret was 
noted in the Englewood, N. J., section on 
September 27 (L. Griscom), and again on 
October 4 (Griscom and others). 

Juvenals of the Forster’s Tern were again 
present along the coast—3 together at 
Mastic, L. I., August 23 (J. T. Nichols); 
this species positively abundant on the 
New Jersey shore—38 at Newark Bay on 
September 4, and 62 on September 1g (C. A. 
Urner). Two are reported from Staten 
Island in August, and 1 or 2 in the Bronx 
Section, September 23 (Bronx County Bird 
Club). 

The Western Sandpiper was apparently 
present in more than its average numbers. 
Two cripples, picked up at Mastic, proved 
to be young birds, one a male and one a 
female. It would, perhaps, have been unsafe 
to have definitely separated either individual 
from the Semipalmated Sandpiper in life. 
In the male, the bill was about the length 
of an adult female Semipalmated’s; in the 
other, a little longer. To be sure, they had 
the side of the head a little paler, greyer, a 
trace of brick-red in the back, the end of the 
bill just appreciably bent down, but were 
certainly no more than intermediate in ap- 
pearance between the commoner form and 
the occasional striking looking Western, 
which may be so identified with ease, be it 
juvenal or adult. The field-glass observer of 
the Western Sandpiper on our Atlantic coast 
is tempted to believe that while its extremes 
come south from some restricted breeding- 
ground in Alaska, less typical individuals 
may be drawn from a wider range in the 
north; and to wonder if it might not best 
stand as a subspecies. 

Many observers found the late August and 
September migration of land-birds scanty 
this year. In contrast, R. R. Coles and de L. 
Johnson report migrants abundant in West- 
chester County, with a wave of Warblers on 
August 23. They obtained a late date for 
the Chat on September 27, when land-bird 
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migrants were numerous. October 4, Gris- 
com, J. H. Baker, W. F. Eaton, and others 
found birds unusually abundant in the 
Englewood “Section, and established a late 
date for the Green Heron, Wood Pewee, 
Bobolink (still common), Cape May War- 
bler, Wilson’s Warbler, and Wood Thrush. 
Two Short-billed Marsh Wrens afford an 
interesting fall migration date for that species. 

The following items from the records of 
the Bronx County Bird Club may appro- 
priately be mentioned. Bronx Section— 
August 28, several Pipits (very early); Sep- 

_tember 1 to October 12, records of the 
“Pigeon Hawk (Herbert); September 9, an 
Upland Plover; September 12, Blue-winged 
Warbler (late); September 15, a large flight 
of Broad-winged Hawks, upward of 1,000 
estimated (Cruikshank); September 27, 
Common Tern, and October 4, Wood. Pewee 
(late). Englewood Section—August 15, 2 
Blue-winged Teal, 4 Wood Ducks (Kassoy 
and Matacheski); August 20, an Alder Fly- 
catcher (singing), 2 Nashville Warblers 
(early); August 30, Olive-sided Flycatcher. 
Newark Bay—August 16, Bonaparte’s Gull; 
August 23, a Pigeon Hawk (Kuerzi and 
Matacheski). Staten Island—August 17, ro 
Bonaparte’s Gulls. 

Scattered Red-breasted Nuthatches ap- 
peared in our region in September, and the 
Pine Siskin in larger numbers in early Oc- 
tober. According to Griscom the Red- 
breasted Nuthatch first appeared at River- 
dale, N. Y., August 30. A Crested Fly- 
catcher noted by this observer in Central 
Park, September 17, is late; Laughing Gulls, 
a Common Tern, and Wood Duck in the 
Englewood section September 27 are late, a 
pair of Baldpate early, and a drake Gadwall 
a unique record. In company with M. S. 

Crosby and F. E. Watson he found a White- 

eyed Vireo in Central Park, October 8 (very 
late). Watson reports a Red-shouldered 

Hawk and Spotted Sandpiper at Amityville, 
L. I., September 27. Except where it breeds 

on the north shore, this Hawk is everywhere 
rare on Long Island, though it has-also been 
observed at Amityville in winter; the Spotted 

Sandpiper is unusual along the south shore 

so late. L. L. Walsh reports a Caspian Tern 
at Long Beach, September 20, A Goshawk, 
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shot by von Lengerke at Stag Lake, Sussex 
County, N. J., October 7, is an exceptionally 
early date. K. W. Baasch, at Baldwin, L. L., 
reports a Nashville Warbler, August 24 
(early). He trapped, carefully measured (as 
6% inches) and banded a Bicknell’s Thrush 
on October 2. Urner encountered a flock of 
Pipits, Newark Bay, August 27, a date to 
match the above Bronx report. 

On September 22, the writer was taken 
by L. L. Palmer to see a brood of young 
Barn Owls at Bayside, L. I., still in the down. 
A day or two previous a dead oak had blown 
down, splintering its top and tumbling the 
young Owls from a nest therein which, to 
judge from the detritus, had been occupied 
by their parents for years. The lateness of 
the date and situation of the nest are both 
of interest.—J. T. NicHors, New York, N.Y. 


PHILADELPHIA REGION.—Barring an un- 
usually warm spell the first week in Sep- 
tember, and a sudden cold wave with freezing 
temperature and snow flurries, October 10 
and 11, the period has been one of average 
weather conditions. 

Probably the most interesting feature of 
the late summer was the continued appear- 
ance of Little Blue Herons and Egrets. Mr. 
Yoder found a mixed flock of 11 of these 
birds at Two-Mile Beach, August 16. A 
trip to this point on August 23, by Messrs. 
Gillespie, Yoder, and Potter, revealed 15 
‘Little Blue Herons and ro Egrets. Two of 
the Little Blues were in the adult plumage 
and one a mottled bird changing from white 
to blue. From numerous reports it would 
seem certain that these Herons moved north 
into this region in greater numbers than for 
many years. 

Reports on shore-birds are gratifying. Mr. 
Yoder found 14 species at Two-Mile Beach, 
August 16, including Knot, 2; Willet, 2; 
Hudsonian Curlew, 2; Black-bellied Plover, 
5. A flock of 14 Willet were found here 
August 23. Mr. Marburger furnishes the 
results of five different trips to Brigantine 
Beach during the summer. Shore-birds were 
found quite abundant on each occasion. 
Species and numbers of less common ones 
noted: July 24 and 25, Dowitchers, 50; 
Black-bellied Plover, 2; Turnstones, 3. 
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August 12, Dowitchers, Knots, 300; Willet, 
3; Black-bellied Plover. August 22-23, Do- 
witchers, several; Knots, many; Willet, 2; 
Hudsonian Curlew, 1; Turnstone, many; 
Black-bellied Plover, many. August 28, 
Knots, flocks of 30, 50, and 100; Willet, 2; 
Curlew, 6; Black-bellied Plover, 15; Turn- 
stone, 12. September 21, Knot, 150; Black- 
bellied Plover, 1. On this last trip two Great 
Black-backed Gulls were noted, a somewhat 
early date, as these are not usually observed 
until the winter months. Certainly the 
number of Knots noted indicates an extra- 
large flight this summer. Mr. Marburger’s 
remarks concerning the Upland Plover near 
his home at Lancaster, Pa., are not so pleas- 
iig. He, with Prof. H. H. Beck, covered four 
fairly large sections of Plover country on 
August 8, and saw only 5. On this occasion 
Prof. Beck observed that any one of these 
sections would have harbored a hundred or 
more Plover twenty-five years ago. 

Mr. Gillespie contributes an interesting 
banding record: Barn Owl No. 233485, 
youngest of a brood of seven, banded June 
I2, 1925, at Gloucester, N. J.; shot August 
20, 1925, at Somer’s Point, N. J.; age about 
fourteen and a half weeks. Somer’s Point 
is about 50 miles due southwest of Glou- 
cester. The young were last seen being fed 
by their parents on July 18, at which time, 
to all appearances, they looked like adults. 
This youngster then had become independent 
of his parents and wandered 50 miles in the 
short space of a month, at a time when hunt- 
ing prey must have been just as good if not 
better near home. 

The first marked migration of the smaller 
land-birds occurred September 22, following 
a drop in temperature accompanying a 
northwest wind. On this date, during a noon 
hour walk, Mr. Gillespie found 35 migrants, 
representing 9 species, in a public square in 
the center of the Philadelphia business 
district. 

A fair Hawk migration occurred at Cape 
May on this date: Marsh Hawk, 6; Sharp- 
shinned, 200; Cooper’s, 5; Red-shouldered, 
2; Broad-winged, 10; Pigeon, 10; Sparrow, 
t; Duck, 2; Bald Eagle, 1. The kill made by 
the Hawk gunners on this date was not up 
to the high record of last year, though it is 
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probable that two to three hundred birds 
fell. Some 30 Hawks were examined in a 
gunners’ bag on September 25, when another 
flight occurred. All were immature birds 
and all were Sharp-shinned Hawks, except 
one Sparrow Hawk and one Broad-winged 
Hawk. Other birds were present in numbers 
on the 22nd; Red-breasted Nuthatches were 
especially abundant, 5 in one myrtle bush, 
6 or 8 in one pine; 76 species in all were found, 
to of which were Warblers. Several Siskins 
were noted. 

Of the early fall Warbler migration, the 
great abundance of Cape May Warblers was 
the main feature. Bay-breasted, Wilson’s, 
and the Connecticut (local about Phila- 
delphia) were interesting incidents. 

Messrs. Gaede and Yoder reported a 
migrant Shrike and a Black Skimmer at 
Cape May, N. J., September 27. A Golden 
Plover was found among a flock of Killdeer 
feeding about a shallow pond at Cape May, 
September 28. It was a bird in the fall 
plumage but quite easy to distinguish from 
the Black-bellied Plover by its call. Two 
Jegers (Parasitic?) were seen chasing Laugh- 
ing Gulls at Cape May, October 2. A Gull, 
it appeared, when hard pressed by the 
Jeger spread the contents of its craw upon 
the waves, for not only the Jeger but other 
Gulls settled upon the water to feed on the 
ill-gotten gains. 

A number of observations contributed by 
Charles Urner are as follows: Mockingbird, 
Seaside Park, N. J., August 16, 1; South 
of Barnegat Light, August 8, 1; Barnegat 
Light October 11, 3 (also seen by J. A. 
Weber October 10). Parasitic Jegers com- 
mon along the coast, Point Pleasant, N. J., 
11, August 22; Pomarine Jeger September 6, 
1; Barnegat Inlet, October 11, 2 (J. A. 
Weber). Siskins common, October 11, 50. 
Migrant Shrike, 1, August 23. Golden 
Plover, Manasquan Inlet, this summer, date 
not given. 

Flocks of Double-crested Cormorants 
winging their way down the coast September 
22, ushered in the fall flight of the wild fowl. 
These were followed on September 30 and 
October 1 by long lines of Scoters, 200 to 
300 in a flock, hurrying southward. A single 
Wood Duck was noted October 1 at Cape 
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May. October 9, immense flocks of Pintails 
were reported in the lower Susquehanna. 
October 11, Barnegat Bay almost dry due 
to westerly gales, early flock of Brant; 
Scoters off beach (5,000 est.); Black Ducks, 
2,500; Kittiwake, 1; Gannet, 4 (Charles 
Urner). ~ : 
The cold wave of October to and 11 
brought its quota of Myrtle Warblers, 
Golden-crowned Kinglets, Brown Creepers, 
White-throated Sparrows, and Juncos.— 
Jurian K. Potter, Collingswood, N. J. 


PirtspurGH Rrcrion.—Abnormal weather 
~ conditions have existed throughout this 
region since spring, when extremes of temp- 
erature occurred, upsetting all precedents 
in seasonal weather. The hot, foggy days of 
late August were followed by a period of dry 
weather which lasted throughout the month 
of September. There existed for the month 
a deficiency of rainfall of nearly an inch, 
which, added to the accumulated deficiency 
since the first of the year, gives promise that, 
except for 1900, this will be the driest year 
of those recorded since the opening of the 
station of the Weather Bureau at Pittsburgh. 
During the month the temperature averaged 
4.2° above the normal for September, and 
there were many cloudy days with an oc- 
casional thunder-storm of short duration and 
considerable violence. October opened with 
cold weather and occasional frosts which cul- 
minated in snow-flurries on October 9 and 
a snowstorm on the morning of October tro. 
Warmer days followed, and at this writing 
(October 15), normal 
weather is prevalent. 
The fearlessness of the Ring-necked 
Pheasant becomes more noticeable. Late in 
August, a party lunching on a slope in an 
apple orchard near Clifton, saw one of these 
birds coasting down the slope not more than 
20 feet away. It was entirely unconcerned 
about the presence of human beings so 
near by. While traveling in an automobile 
over a dirt road in fairly heavily wooded 
country north of Aspinwall, the writer came 
upon a pair of them in the road ahead. Run- 
ning the car slowly, we were able to ap- 
proach to within 15 feet of the birds before 
they gave any indication of a desire to get 
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away. As we came to an almost dead stop 
they slowly ambled through the brush at the — 
roadside into a small cleared space where 
they waited for us to pass by. 

That some of our birds nested very late 
this year is borne out by the finding of a 
young Nighthawk by Hadyn Bodycombe, 
at Point Breeze, which is within the city of 
Pittsburgh. This bird was able to fly but 
not old enough not to be caught easily. On 
this date (August 20) the Nighthawks were 
flocking at various points. Based on F. L. 
Homer’s observations, this summer, of two 
Nighthawks, hatched in late June, that were 
fully able to fly in seventeen days, the date of 
nesting of this individual was probably about 
August 1, which is extremely late. Near 
Highland Park, Miss Lily Frederick found 
a nest of Robins having two young birds in 
it that actually left the nest on September 6. 
During a period of twelve days prior to this 
date, when the family was under nearly con- 
stant observation, both birds sang almost 
continuously. It is unusual to find Robins 
singing at such a late date and rather re- 
markable that the female should be singing 
also. 

On September 12, a flock of 15 Killdeer 
was observed near Edgebrook, scurrying 
about on the short grass of a pasture which 
had a rambling stream running through it. 
On a dead tree near the brook, a flock of 20 
Red-headed Woodpeckers posed on the stub 
ends of branches, keeping up a constant 
tapping with their bills. Further upstream, 
a solitary Belted Kingfisher sat on the limb 
of a small bush overhanging the water. 
About a mile down-stream from this point, 
a flock of about 200 Bronzed Grackles was 
seen. 

Along Toms Run, near Dixmont, O. C. 
Reiter observed a large number of different 
species Included in his list are Chipping 
Sparrow, Field Sparrow, Vesper Sparrow (a 
large flock), Song Sparrow, Brown Creeper, 
House Wren, Towhee, Crow, Wood Thrush, 
Pheebe, Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, Blue- 
headed Vireo, Flicker, Black-throated Green 
Warbler, White-breasted- Nuthatch, Blue- 
bird (flock of 50), Robin, Mourning Dove, 
Black-capped Chickadee, and White-throated 
Sparrow. It appears that the Vesper Sparrow 


has been very plentiful this season. In addi- 
tion to the flock mentioned, observers report 
them in fairly large numbers at a variety of 
locations. 

At Stoops Ferry, on August 29, Miss Helen 
Blair saw Black and White Warblers and 
found them fairly plentiful again at Dixmont 
on September 26. Miss Gertrude Woodin 
saw, on September 27, at Sandy Creek, the 
Brown Thrasher, Blue-headed Vireo, and 
Philadelphia Vireo. 

Pine Siskins were seen in abundance at 
Bethany, W. Va., by George Sutton during 
the last week in September. At this point, 
on October 3, he found the Cape May 
Warbler in large numbers. In addition to the 
birds in flocks already mentioned, a flock of 
150 Mourning Doves was seen at Coraopolis 
Heights on August 21 by Miss Frederick. 
These birds were feeding in a freshly ferti- 
lized field. She also reports a flock of White- 
throated Sparrows at Highland Park on 
October 8. Another observer saw, on October 
10, large numbers of Goldfinches and a loose 
flock of Golden-crowned Kinglets in a brush 
lot near Emsworth. 

The return of migrating Warblers in the 
South Hills region of the city of Pittsburgh 
has been watched by William C. Grimm. 
His list, with the dates when the various 
species were first noted, includes Magnolia 
Warbler, September 7; Bay-breasted War- 
bler, September 17; Tennessee Warbler, 
Black-throated Green Warbler, and Black 
and White Warbler, September 20; Chestnut- 
sided Warbler, September 25; Blackburnian 
Warbler and Black-throated Blue Warbler, 
September 27. He also reports the Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet and the Slate-colored Junco 
as more plentiful than in former years. On 
September 20, a single Red-breasted Nut- 
hatch was seen in Slack Hollow, and, on 
September 26, a solitary Winter Wren at the 
same point.—SipnEy Eastwoon, Pitisburgh, 
Pa. 


WasHINGTON ReEcIoN.—Relatively little 
of special ornithological interest can be 
chronicled for the months of August and 
September, 1925, in the vicinity of Wash- 
ington. Perhaps the weather has had some- 
thing to do with this. While the temperature 
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during August was, for the most: part, 
moderate, the greater part of September was 


hot, and both months were characterized, as 


other months of the present year have been, 
by sudden changes of the thermometer. 

Bird migration, particularly that of the 
Warblers, has been rather light, as has been 
the case this year in some other parts of the 
eastern United States. Most of the other 
transients, likewise, have not been particu- 
larly numerous. 

The regular summer visitation of the 
Little Blue Heron and the American Egret 
has, however, been rather unusually large, 
and, as noted in our report in the last issue 
of Birp-LorE, uncommonly early. In a 
single locality along the Potomac River, not 
far from Washington, Mr. and Mrs. L. D. 
Miner counted, on August 27, fully roo 
Little Blue Herons and several American 
Egrets. They saw in the same place a smaller 
number of Little Blue Herons on September 
8, but noted an increase in the American 
Egrets. The last one of the former species 
they observed on September 13 at Minnishoe 
Island, in the Potomac River, above Wash- 
ington. 

A large number of Black Terns was seen 
by Miss Katharine H. Stuart at Shipyard 
Marsh, Alexandria, Va., on August 22. 
While this date is rather late for the initial 
appearance of the species, the bird seems to 
be increasing in numbers about Washington 
during migration. 

While the Upland Plover is a more or less 
regular migrant in this region, it is by no 
means common, and its presence is always 
welcome. Miss M. T. Cooke heard it calling 
as it was flying over on the evenings of 
August 20 and 21. Both the Pied-billed and 
Horned Grebes, to judge by those observed, 
have been rather unusually numerous during 
the present autumn. Miss Katharine H. 
Stuart saw a flock of 15 Pied-billed Grebes 
and 4 Horned Grebes on September 26, at 
Hunting Creek, Va. One American Bittern 
was seen on the same date, which is rather 
late, as this bird ordinarily leaves this 
vicinity about September 15, although it has 
been seen as late as November. 7 (1860). 
Two Least Bitterns were noted also on Sep- 
tember 26, at Hunting Creek, which forms 
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the latest record of the species about Wash- 
ington, since the date that most closely ap- 
proaches this is September 19, 1881. 

Instances of late nesting that seem worthy 
of mention in this connection are those of the 
Cardinal, at Woodridge, D. C., where young 
early in August were seen by James Silver; 
and the Blue Jay also in the vicinity of Wash- 
ington, the young of which were hatched 
during the last week in July, as noted by 
Miss K. B. Baird. ~~ 

As is usual, a few of our birds continued to 
sing during August and September; the 
Carolina Wren and Song Sparrow were heard 
~~ on August 3; the Cardinal on September 16; 
and other records could doubtless have been 
obtained by more extensive observation. 

It is interesting to record that the Wood 
Duck seems to be slightly on the increase in 
this region, at least along the Potomac River. 
One or two broods, at least, were reared not 
far from Washington, and were observed by 
Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Miner many times during 
the summer in the Potomac River, above 
Washington. On September 13, 8 were seen, 
some of these doubtless young that had been 
reared in the vicinity. There is excellent cover 
and abundance of suitable nesting-sites along 
the Potomac River, and there seems to be no 
reason, other than their destruction by 
hunters, for the scarcity of this species here- 
abouts. 

The Night Hawk is another bird that seems 
to be on the increase in the immediate 
vicinity of the city of Washington. It was 
frequently to be heard during the summer in 
different parts of the city, both by day and 
by night, up to at least some time in August, 
and there seems to be no doubt at all that 
more than one pair reared its young within 
the city limits. 

The roost of Purple Martins that has for 
several years been a feature of the ornitho- 
logical summer in Washington was again 
in evidence on New Jersey Avenue; the birds 
using the trees that border this~street-car 
thoroughfare. This roost was occupied during 
July, August, and the first part of September, 
and the number of birds using it was about 
as great as in former years.—Harry C. 
OBERHOLSER, Biological Survey; Washington, 
DUG. 
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Pensacota (Frormpa) Recron.—An Au- 
gust of average temperature was followed by - 
the hottest September ever recorded by the 
local office of the Weather Bureau; and, so 
far, October has been far hotter than normal. 
This region shared the widespread drought 
that affected the whole South during the 
past summer, and less than one-fourth of 
the normal rainfall for the period has fallen. 

The drying up of all of the small ponds 
and many of the larger ones has directly 
affected the occurrence of the Solitary Sand- 
piper and the Lesser Yellowlegs, both of 
which have been positively rare. Although 
the Wilson’s Snipe probably arrived in the 
river-swamps some time in September, it has 
not yet (October 15) been seen in its usual 
haunts on the highlands. 

Many migrants have already arrived, 
among which are: Barn Swallow, first seen 
on August 16; Black and White Warbler, 
August 23; Water Thrush (var.?), September 
6; Catbird and Redstart, September 27; 
Pheebe and Palm Warbler, October 3 (both 
very early); House Wren, October 10; Marsh 
Hawk and Swamp Sparrow, October 11. 
Some very early arrivals are: Cormorant 
(probably Double-crested), October 10; 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, Savannah Spar- 
row, and Titlark, October rz. All four of 
these are earlier than I have ever before 
noted them in this region. In fact, the Tit- 
lark is so much earlier than normal that its 
occurrence at this time may be considered 
accidental. A single Killdeer, seen on 
October 3, was also a wanderer at more than 
two weeks ahead of its usual date of arrival. 

In addition to the foregoing are a few 
species that have always been rare here in my 
experience: Kentucky Warbler, seen on 
September 4; Summer Warbler, September 6; 
Ruddy Turnstone, September 13 and 23; 
Yellow-throated Vireo, September 18; Mag- 
nolia Warbler, October 4 to 9; Scarlet 
Tanager, October 6 to 8; Ovenbird, October 
10. Of particular interest are: Pigeon Hawk, 
September 20, my second record for this 
region, and, I believe, an unusually early 
occurrence this far south; Arkansas King- 
bird, September 27, also my second for this 
region; Blue Grosbeak, September 27, my 
third record during almost ten years resi- 
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dence, and the only one I have ever seen in 
the fall; and American Egret, October 11, 
very rare. 

Quite as interesting as the arrivals is the 
inexplicable absence or rarity of a few more 
or less regular migrants. Among these are: 
Black and White Warbler, very rare this 
season; Black-throated Green Warbler, 
entirely absent so far; and Redstart, not seen 
until much later than its usual date of ar- 
rival and rare since then. .Many of our 
breeding Warblers apparently disappear 
after the end of the song period of early 
summer and very little is known of their 
later status. Warblers as a group are very 
troublesome to the observer in this region 
in the fall, since by far the greater proportion 
of all Warblers seen are in immature plum- 
age, which makes them difficult or impossible 
to identify in the field. This preponderance 
of young birds seems to be greater here than 
in other parts of the South, and this may be 
accounted for—an interesting speculation, if 
nothing more—by the possibility of the 
adults commencing their migration flight 
across the Gulf from a point many miles in- 
land (an admitted fact with respect to a 
number of species), while the young, in their 
inexperience, prefer to follow the land to 
the very water’s edge. 

Many species have already left for their 
winter homes, among which are: Semipal- 
mated Plover, Crested Flycatcher, and 
Purple Martin, last seen on September 7; 
Green- and Yellow-crowned Night Herons, 
September 20; Parula Warbler, September 21 
(the latest I have ever recorded it); Solitary 
Sandpiper, Kingbird (very late), and Yellow- 
throated Warbler, September 27; Water- 
Thrush (var.?), September 30; Little Blue 
Heron and Hooded Warbler, October 4; 
Nighthawk, October 5; Summer Tanager, 
October 6; White-eyed Vireo, October 8; 
Wood Pewee, October 10; and Black and 
White Warbler, October 11. Several species, 
noted regularly up to the last two or three 
days of this period, that will probably carry 
over into the next period are: Black Tern 
(unusually abundant this season), Lesser 
Yellowlegs, Fish Hawk, Chimney Swift, 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird, Red-eyed 
Vireo, and Redstart. 
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The fall song period has been particularly 
fine in spite of the unprecedented heat. 
Mockingbirds, Carolina Wrens, and Pine 
Warblers have been for some time in almost 
full song. In fact, the Carolina Wren is just 
within the last few days of the period relaxing 
from his spring ardor, and his song has been 
heard daily through the summer. During the 
moonlight period of early October, the 
Mockingbird several times favored us with 
his famous night-song in very nearly its 
spring volume. Other species heard in full 
song are: Tufted Titmouse, September 20; 
White-eyed Vireo, September 27; and 
Carolina Chickadee, October 4. 

In spite of the continued hot weather, 
signs of winter are not lacking. The Chimney 
Swifts commenced their circling of large 
chimneys early in October, and by October 9 . 
most of them had departed. Bluebirds are 
gathering into small bands preparatory to 
their winter foraging, and once a flock of 25 
was seen. Tufted Titmice, Blue-gray Gnat- 
catchers, and Brown-headed Nuthatches, 
apparently always under the leadership of 
one or more Carolina Chickadees, are form- 
ing the nuclei of those wandering woodland 
bands which, when swelled by the arrival of 
the Kinglets and Brown Creepers, are the 
delight of the winter bird student.—FRANCIS 
M. Weston, U.S. Naval Air Station, Pensa- 
cola, Fla. 


OxseRtin (Onto) REcIon.—The weather. 
for this early fall season has been quite mild. 
The latter half of August and the first half 
of September were generally fair and clear. 
The latter part of September and the first 
part of October were more fall-like, perhaps, 
because a good amount of rain fell, and when 
it was not raining it usually was cloudy. 
However, it never got very cold at any time, 
although on October 9 there was a light fall 
of snow, the first of the season. After that 
the weather again turned mild. 

The usually early land-bird migrants were 
slow in reaching us this year, and when they. 
did come, they drifted through in only very 
small numbers during the first part of the 
season. The large flights of Nighthawks: 
that one expects to see during the latter part 
of August were almost entirely absent as 
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far as the writer’s experience indicates. A 
flock of 25 seen on August 26 and one the 
next day are our only records. The first of 
the northern Warblers were noted on the 
very last day of the month. 

By the~first week in September a good 
share of the individuals of the resident 
species had left, for comparatively only a 
few, when any, could be found. Since the 
northern transients had not arrived in any 
numbers, the bird population was very 
scanty indeed. Usually, in this region, the 
woods are full of Warblers by at least the 

~second week in September, but this year 

the woods did not reach such a condition 
until the last week. Black-poll Warblers 
were quite numerous throughout the month, 
but aside from this species only scattered 
individuals could be found. 

The Magnolia Warbler was first noted on 
September 9, as also was the Olive-backed 
Thrush. The Nashville Warbler and Gray- 
cheeked Thrush were found on the toth. 
This last-named Thrush is often not un- 
common in this region during a few days in 
spring, but in the fall we have found it only 
very infrequently. However, it is probably 
more common among the large number of 
Olive-backed Thrushes that pass through 
here in the fall than the records indicate. The 
roth also constitutes our last record of Wood 
Thrushes, House Wrens, and Wood Pewees. 

On the closing days of September and the 
opening ones of October, the Warbler mi- 
gration reached its height. The Black- 
throated Blue, Black-throated Green, Bay- 
breasted, Nashville, and Cape May were 
apparently the commonest ones. The 
Myrtle was here in good numbers by the 
roth and outnumbered all other Warblers on 
this date. 

The White-throated Sparrow first ap- 
peared on September 22. The Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker was first found on September 27 
(M. L. Grant). The Golden-crowned Kinglet 
appeared on October 1 (M. L. G.), and had 
become abundant by the 7th, although it was 
outnumbered by the Ruby-crowned on the 
toth. The first record for this last named 
was the 4th (R. Walker). A few Pintail, 
Black Duck, and Blue-winged Teal were 
found on the roth. Reports indicate that 
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there have been very few Ducks in the 
marshes and along the lake this fall, but 
then large numbers can scarcely be expected 
before the end of the month. The Junco was 
common on the roth, several Tree Sparrows 
were also seen, and a single White-crowned 
Sparrow was found. Likewise a single linger- 
ing Tree Swallow was recorded on this date, 
while the finding of a Yellow-billed Cuckoo 
so late in the season is worthy of notice. The 
last record for this two-month period is that 
of two Horned Grebes which made their 
appearance on October 15.—S. CHAs. 
KENDEIGH, Oberlin, Ohio. 


Cuicaco REcIoN.—The last two weeks of 
August were dry and sunny, excellent 
weather for ripening of the corn crop. The 
month of September brought average tem- 
perature, which means warm weather until 
after the opening of the hunting season, and 
cooler cloudy weather since September 20. 
The first fifteen days of October saw con- 
siderable rainfall in the Chicago area, with 
only four or five days of real sunshine. In 
spite of this precipitation, the lakes just 
south of the city and the swamps in the 
Indiana dunes are very dry. Hyde Lake, 
which in the past has been a fine spot for 
shore-, marsh-, and water-birds, has com- 
pletely disappeared, and Long Lake, a body 
of water three-fourths of a mile long by a 
third of a mile wide, located-east of Miller, 
Ind., is no more than a slough that can be 
crossed without more than getting a slight 
foot-wetting. The first snow of the season 
fell on October 9, when it rained and snowed 
intermittently all day. By the next day the 
sleet had melted completely. 

The shore-bird migration was at its height 
between August 15 and 20. At Beach, Ills., 
were seen the Black-bellied Plover in breed- 
ing plumage, Piping and Semi-Palmated 
Plover. These were quite common along the 
shore. A Hudsonian Curlew was seen on 
August 29, and W. I. Lyon, of Waukegan, 
reported seeing two about a week before this, 
at which time he caught and banded.a Ruddy 
Turnstone.. On August 30, American Gold- 
finch and Cedar Waxwings’ nests were found 
containing naked young; a few Pipits were 
feeding on the open beach, and Sanderlings 


were more common than usual. No Night- 
hawk wave of any proportion was reported 
this year. 

The movement of Warblers through this 
region started early in September, the birds 
increasing in abundance and variety, until 
the 2oth, which date seemed to be the climax 
of the wave. Thirteen varieties of Warblers 
were noted in the back yard of Mr. Lyon’s 
home, at Waukegan, between the hours of 
6and8a.m. They were Nashville, Tennessee, 
Cape May, Black-throated Blue, Myrtle, 
Magnolia, Chestnut-sided, Bay-breasted, 
Black-throated Green, Water-Thrush, Loui- 
siana Water-Thrush, Maryland Yellow- 
throat, and Redstart. 

The most noteworthy Warbler records are 
a report of Mourning, Connecticut, and 
Orange-crowned Warblers by Dr. Eifrig, who 
observed these birds in the reeds edging the 
Chicago Drainage Canal. He also reports 
having seen four birds that he could identify 
in no other way than adult Black-backed 
Gulls. They were with a flock of Herring 
and Ring-billed Gulls, at Beach, Ills., on 
September 12. 

In looking over flocks of Gulls near 
Waukegan, on September 20, it was noted 
that Ring-billed Gulls outnumbered Herring 
Gulls in about the ratio of 10 to 1. 

Blue-winged Teal and Coots were quite 
numerous, and hunters in the marshes. just 
south of Chicago reported good bags on the 
opening day, September 16. By the: 19th, 
most of the birds had been killed or frightened 
out of the country. A few Yellow-legs and 
Wilson Snipe were flushed in the vicinity of 
Wolf Lake, but the birds were very shy and 
never allowed one to come near them. 

By October 4 the shore-birds had moved 
on and only a few stray Sanderlings remained 
near Beach, Ills. On that day it seemed that 
every tree and bush for miles along the Lake 
Michigan shore held one or more Hermit 
Thrushes. A week later these birds had 
moved out of the country, and now only an 
occasional straggler remains. 

Three Barn Owls are reported to have 
been seen in the Skokie Marsh by Mr. 
Grasett of Glencoe, Ills. One he found shot 
dead. 

An immature male Purple Gallinule was 
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picked up dead on the streets of Oak Park, 
Ills., and brought to Dr. Eifrig;who has the 
skin in his collection. This is a most unusual 
record for the Chicago region. 

On October 11, in the Dunes, southeast of 
Miller, Ind., the north slope of the Little 
Calumet River valley was alive with White- 
crowned and Fox Sparrows, with, of course, 
a good sprinkling of White-throated Sparrows 
among them. In puddles along the roadside 
one would find ro to 20 Fox Sparrows bathing 
themselves. Their song could be heard ring- 
ing through the underbrush all day long. A 
Harris’ Sparrow was collected from a group 
of three seen among the White-crowned, 
White-throated, Tree, and Field Sparrows, 
and Juncos that made a very cosmopolitan 
gathering. Red-winged Blackbirds are 
gathering in large flocks preparatory to 
leaving for the South—CLaRENcE S. JUNG, 
Chicago, Ills. 


Minnesota Recion.—The unsettled and 
freakish weather of the previous months of 
the year continued throughout the period 
here under consideration. Never for any 
length of time were conditions normal. Fre- 
quently alternating changes from excessive 
heat to shivery cold were of constant occur- 
rence. Brief but severe storms accompanied 
by high winds, thunder and lightning, rain 
and hail, visited various parts of the state. 

On August 17, the temperature at Min- 
neapolis rose to 92° (“the hottest for 14 
years”); on the 23d and 24th, 92° at Min- 
neapolis and 98° at Pipestone; go° again on 
the 28th, and, on September 2d, 3d, and 
4th, a hot wave that carried the temperature 
to 98° at Minneapolis and to 103° at New 
Ulm and Pipestone, followed by rain all over 
the state and a sudden drop in temperature. 
Mostly cooler thereafter with light frost at 
Duluth and Detroit on the 12th until the 
17th to roth inclusive, when came the hottest 
mid-September weather for many years past. 
A ‘freak cold wave’ followed immediately 
with light frost and thin ice at Minneapolis 
on the 21st and killing frosts at Detroit and 
Moorhead. The remainder of September was 
cool, with morning temperatures at or near 
freezing in the northern part of the state. 

October, thus far, has been cold and 
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stormy, with occasional freezing temperatures 
as far south as the Iowa line. Snow fell in the 
Red River Valley on October 6, at Duluth on 
the 8th, and generally over southeastern 
Minnesota, including Minneapolis, on the 
oth. The fall amounted to only 1 to 2 inches 
and soon melted as the ground was still 
warm. 

The drought of July continued through 
August. The U. S. Weather Bureau reported 
the “driest August in the history of Min- 
neapolis, only .20 inch of rain, the normal 
being 3.69.” The frequent spells of excessive 

_heat added greatly to the damage done by 
this absence of rain. Rather more rain has 
fallen since August, but still the state is 
abnormally dry and there has been no 
cessation in the steady lowering of the water- 
level in the lakes and streams. 

Though there had been but little-frost in 
southern Minnesota previous to October, the 
early days of that month found the swamp 
and sugar maples tipped and splashed with 
crimson and orange like huge inverted paint 
brushes; the lindens, elms, and early birches 
shedding their yellow leaves; the woodbine 
and sumac conspicuous as russet and scarlet 
patches in the landscape; and the varied hues 
of the more slowly turning oaks forming a 
variegated background to this always pleas- 
ing picture. The brilliancy of this display 
this fall was, however, somewhat marred by 
the fact that the foliage of the trees, shrubs, 
and undergrowth had been dulled and rusted 
by the long drought of the late summer. With 
the coming of the cold and wintery days of 
the second week of ,October, all sensitive 
vegetation was quickly destroyed, and such 
garden plants as cannas, dahlias, and salvia 
were killed fully three weeks earlier than last 
year. 

In the last two chapters some emphasis 
was laid upon the marked scarcity of many 
species of birds during the spring and sum- 
mer, as reported by several observers in the 
state. It is therefore interesting to report 
that Mr. and Mrs. F. W. Commons, at their 
residence and trapping station, ‘Tanager 
Hill,’ on the north shore of Lake Minnetonka, 
have found the fall migration about normal 
as to species and numbers. The Juncos, 
White-throated, Fox, and Harris’ Sparrows 
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have appeared as of old. Did they fly over 


this region in the spring or go north by some ~ 


other route? : 

Mr. Rosenwinkel, of St. Paul, reports that 
on August 27 he encountered flocks of mi- 
grating Warblers among which the Nashville 
and Orange-crowned were most numerous, 
with a few Wilson’s, Mourning, Bay- 
breasted, Black-polls, and Redstarts. Mr. 
Swedenborg, of Minneapolis, writes that 
“the oth of September brought quite a wave 
of Warblers, and, on this date and for a few 
days following, Black-polls, Black and 
Whites, and Wilson’s were very numerous. 
On the 27th, Myrtle Warblers were to be 
found by the hundreds along Minnehaha 
Creek. White-throated Sparrows became 
very common on the 22d and have continued 
so since.” 

The following record of first and last dates 
for a few transient migrants at Minneapolis 
this year has been compiled from reports 
kindly furnished by Mrs. Frances S. David- 
son and E. D. Swedenborg, of Minneapolis, 
and: A. C. Rosenwinkel, of St. Paul. They 
correspond fairly well with averages for 
many years in the Museum files: Blue- 
headed Vireo, Aug. 27—Oct. 5; Tennessee 
Warbler, Aug. 26-Sept. 28; Bay-breasted 
Warbler, Aug. 25-Sept. 23; Black-poll 
Warbler, Aug. 25-Sept. 14; Palm Warbler, 
Sept. 5—Oct. 5; Grinnell’s Water-Thrush, 
Aug. 29-Sept. 23; Mourning Warbler, Aug. 
25-Sept. 5; Wilson’s Warbler, Aug. 27- 
Sept. 23; Gray-cheeked Thrush, Sept. 21-27. 

Additional migration dates from the same 
observers can perhaps be best presented in 
calendar form: 

August 14—Orange-crowned Warbler, first. 
23d—Louisiana Water-thrush, last. 25ti— 
Yellow-bellied Flycatcher, first. 26th— 
Blackburnian Warbler, first. 27/h—Canada 
Warbler, first. 29¢i—Kingbird, last. 

September 2—Least Flycatcher and Yellow 
Warbler, lasts; Rusty Blackbird, first. 3¢d— 
Baltimore Oriole and Martin, lasts; Tree 
Sparrow, first (Mrs. Hodson, Anoka). 5th— 
Lincoln’s Sparrow, Myrtle Warbler and Red- 
breasted Nuthatch, firsts. of#—Olive-sided 
Flycatcher and White-throated Sparrow, 
firsts. zoth—Chimney Swift, last. z2th— 
Migrant Shrike last; Brown Creeper, first. 
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15th—Wood Pewee, Red-eyed and Warbling 
Vireos, lasts. 20th—Olive-backed Thrush. 
2Ist—Fox Sparrow, Junco, Golden-crowned 
and Ruby-crowned Kinglets, firsts; Golden- 
winged Warbler, last. 22d—Harris’ Sparrow, 
first. 24th—Rose-breasted Grosbeak and 
Black and White Warbler, lasts. 25th— 
Black-billed Cuckoo, last. 27¢h—Bobolink, 
“one bird, the last of a flock of about a 
hundred which stayed along Minnehaha 
Creek, west of the city for several weeks” 
(Swedenborg), an unusually late date; 
Maryland Yellow-throat and _ Redstart, 
lasts; Winter Wren. 28#i—Juncos common. 
29th—Ovenbird, last; Hermit Thrush; mi- 
grating flock of 40 or 50 Broad-winged 
Hawks (Mrs. Davidson). 30##—Pine Siskins. 

October I—Kinglets abundant. 5th— 
Many Ring-billed Gulls in Mississippi River 
gorge. Oth—Caspian Tern. rzih—Many 
Nashville and Myrtle Warblers. 15th— 
Flock of 50 or more Wilson’s Snipe and a few 
Pectoral Sandpipers at Diamond Lake (Mrs. 
Davidson). 

Mr. Swedenborg reports a migration of 
Nighthawks daily from August 29 to Sep- 
tember 15. 

Mrs. Davidson states that she has seen 
more Wood Ducks and Woodcock this year 
than ever before, probably in the bottomland 
of the Minnesota River south of Minneapolis. 

Purple Finches have been present in the 
vicinity of the Twin Cities since August 27, 
and Mr. Rosenwinkel found them common 
and in song in Como Park, St. Paul, on 
September 12. 

Mrs. Hodson, of Anoka, writes that “never 
before have I seen so many large flocks of 
Myrtle Warblers and Bluebirds.” 

Dr. G. H. Luedtke, of Fairmont, Martin 
County, down near the Iowa line, says, “Our 
American Crossbills have visited us for the 
third consecutive year, arriving on Sep- 
tember 17 this year. This is two weeks later 
than the two previous visits. Three is the 
most we have seen at any one time. They 
come many times a day to feed on sunflower 
seeds and occasionally to the bath.” 

During an auto trip, on October 6, from 
Minneapolis to Pipestone, many Red-tailed 
Hawks were seen by the writer. Most of 
them were circling high in the air and it was 
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evident that a southward migratory move- 
ment was in progress at the time. A North- 
ern Shrike was seen by Mr. Kilgore in 
western Brown County on the same date. 
Many little bands of migrating Bluebirds 
were all along the way and large flocks of 
Grackles and Rusty Blackbirds. On October 
7, near Pipestone, four Lesser Yellow-legs 
and a lone Barn Swallow were seen by Mr. 
Kilgore. Throughout the Lake Shetek and 
Lake Benton regions, over a radius of at least 
25 miles, Franklin’s Gulls were abundant, 
feeding on the newly plowed fields and re- 
pairing at nightfall to these large bodies of 
water for the night. A week later, on a trip 
to Ten-Mile Lake, in Otter Tail County, the 
writer again saw large numbers of migrating 
Bluebirds, big flocks of Grackles and Rusties, 
a Bittern on October 14, Forster’s Terns and — 
Bufflehead Ducks on the 15th, and countless 
Franklin’s Gulls on the fields between Elbow 
Lake, Herman, and Benson. 

This was the “open year” for shooting 
Prairie Chickens, and a considerable number 
were killed, one party of four or five guns 
bagging 76 up in the Red River Valley. It is 
reported that they were more abundant than 
for many years past and that they are re- 
appearing in parts of the state from which 
they had entirely disappeared. The alter- 
nating open and closed years, small daily 
limit, and short season may be having a 
good effect. 

Ruffed Grouse were fairly abundant last 
fall when there was a short open season, and 
good bags were made, but for some reason 
they have rapidly disappeared during the past 
year and are now greatly reduced in numbers 
over much if not all of their range.—Tuos. 
S. Roperts, Director Zoological Museum, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DENVER Recion.—A thing of especial 
interest in the ornithology of Colorado is the 
changing status of species going on from 
year to year under one’s very eyes: the east- 
ward spread of the Lewis’ Woodpecker, the 
Calaveras Warbler, and the Western Crow, 
and the westward extension of the Eastern 
Crow, the Prairie Chicken, and the Red- 
headed Woodpecker: are all good examples. 
There is an additional interest attaching to 
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the spread of the Lewis’ Woodpecker in that 
it is becoming a nuisance in some orchards 
near Denver; Mrs. John Weldon, of Love- 
land, tells me that this Woodpecker is as 
much of a pest now to their orchards as is the 
Magpie in other ways. This is the first com- 
plaint against this species that has come to 
my attention, 

This fall has been quite the reverse of our 
last spring—cool, with considerable, cloudi- 
ness and rain, The reports of my co-workers 
and my own observations lead me to con- 
clude that the southward movement of our 
__ migrants began quite early; it seemed to 
begin with the early departure of our summer 
residents. During the week of September 8 
to 15 there was an extraordinary wave of 
Warblers spreading over the Grand Valley 
and its adjacent areas; Mrs. Anna Benson, 
of Fruita, tells me that her ranch was alive 
with Warblers during that time. This ranch 
is adjacent to the Valley of the Grand, about 
10 miles (air-line) west of Grand Junction. 
There were many Mrs. Benson could not 
identify, but she did recognize among them 
many Calaveras, Audubon’s, Macgillivry’s, 
Lutescent, Pileolated, and Virginia Warblers. 
This Warbler wave must have had its front 
all across Colorado for, about the same time 
it reached Fruita, many Warblers were seen 
by Mrs. John Weldon, at Loveland, including 
the Macgillivry, Orange-crowned and Pileo- 
lated. Sage Thrashers were relatively 
common with Mrs. Benson, at Fruita, during 
the third week of September, while I saw a 
good many about Denver late in August, 
birds which were probably some of our 
summer residents. 

No Hummingbirds or House Wrens were 
seen by myself about Denver after August 15; 
Miss Keen saw the Broad-tailed Hummer at 
Colorado Springs as late as September 17. 
I last saw the Yellow Warbler in Denver on 
August 29, and the Wood Pewee on Sep- 
tember 7. Mrs. Benson reports that the 
House Wren remained about her home until 
September 19. Miss Keen also reports the 
arrival of Gambel’s Sparrows as of September 
29, and the appearance of the White-crowned 
on October 4. I have not yet, at this writing, 
seen a Junco in Denver, though Mrs. Weldon 
tells me that she saw the Grey-headed at 
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Loveland on October 1, and Mrs. Benson 


noted a Slate-colored Junco at Fruita on 


September 25. Mrs. Benson’s home is in an 
area notably milder than either Denver or 
Loveland, yet.a Junco apparently reached it 
earlier than any ‘at either of the two latter 
places. nis 

It seems to me that there has been a larger 
Hawk population in the territory worked by 
my correspondents and myself during the 
past month than for a good while back; Mrs. 
Benson has seen Marsh and Duck Hawks at 
Fruita, and I have noted about Denver, 
Swainson’s, the Red-tailed, Marsh (one in the 
blue phase), Sharp-shinned and Cooper’s 
Hawks and the Prairie Falcon, and, of course, 
an abundance of Sparrow Hawks. Brewer’s, 
Clay-colored, Field, Song, and Lincoln’s 
Sparrows have been seen in many widely 
separated areas, showing that the southward 
movement of our various Sparrows is now 
well under way. I saw no Arkansas King- 
birds in Denver after August 25, yet this 
Flycatcher remained near Colorado Springs, 
I am told by Miss Keen, until September 18. 

Townsend’s Solitaires and Western Tana- 
gers moved out of the mountains during the 
first week of September and have been noted 
at several localities on the plains at various 
times since then. One often wonders why, 
in a given season, one, or several, species may 
leave unusually early in the fall, and during 
the same season another species may be seen 
much after its usual departure. Several 
species have left this region earlier than 
ordinarily, as mentioned above, yet the Blue- 
winged Teal has remained about Denver 
quite a bit beyond its usual date of disap- 
pearance. I would like to know why this is so. 

The last wave of migrating Robins (Sep- 
tember 30) was made up almost entirely of 
very light-colored individuals, some being 
gray-white, with the wings and tail not very 
dusky. Do these last oncoming Robins 
come from the far north? 

There has been an extraordinary wave of 
Sandhill Cranes over this region during the 
past two weeks. One of my friends, while 
Duck shooting over a ‘Duck lake’ saw three 
flocks, estimated by him as containing 200, 
50 and 30 respectively, and another friend, 
also a Duck shooter, says that these Cranes 


have been present in hundreds at his ‘duck 
club’ lake, located on the South Platte River 


about half-way between Denver and the east 


state line. 

It is with extreme regret that I have to 
chronicle the death, on August 9, last, of my 
esteemed friend and co-worker Miss Ada B. 
Copeland, of Grand Junction, Colo. She 
was a most enthusiastic and tireless student 
of birds and always generously passed on 
her notes and observations. Her warm friend 
and fellow bird-worker, Mrs. Anna Benson, 
of Fruita, Colo., has kindly agreed to give us 
the benefit of her observations and notes 
made in the Grand River Valley as each 
seasonal regional report is to be written.— 
W. H. Berctroip, Denver, Colo. 


PORTLAND (OREGON) REGION.—The season 
of August 15 to October 15 has been particu- 
larly marked in the Oregon District by the 
unusually early flight of water-fowl. During 
early August, great numbers of Pintails and 
Widgeons were reported along the Columbia 
by Ray C. Steele, Federal Game Warden. 
Geese appeared on the Columbia River at 
Arlington in large numbers during August, 
something that is decidedly unusual. A 
flock of Mallards was also noted by Mr. 
Steele on Nehalem Bay in early August. 
While we are accustomed to some flocks of 
water-fowl during this month, the number 
of them which appeared at this time was so 
marked as to create a great deal of interest. 

On August 16, the writer noted a large 
flight of Western Sandpipers on the southern 
Oregon coast, in Curry County, also a few 
of Baird’s Sandpipers and one flock of Black 
Turnstones. 

Another interesting thing has been the 
large number of Scoters off the Oregon coast 
during early August. On the 17th a large 
raft of Scoters were noted at the mouth of 
Pistol River, and Mr. Jewett and Mr. Steele 
both reported large numbers from farther 
north along the Oregon coast. Presumably 
the great bulk of them were White-winged 
Scoters, although others were seen. At the 
same time these birds were present, large 
numbers of Pigeon Guillemots were still feed- 
ing their young on the rocky islands along 
the coast. 
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On August 17, at the mouth of Pistol 
River, there were a considerable number of 


~ Cormorants and young Gulls along the beach 


and a number of flocks of Pintails were noted’ 
up and down the river. 

Varied Thrushes were reported in early 
August. by several Portland people. On 
September 27, a single Sandhill Crane flew 
over my home at an altitude of about 200 
yards and circled in the air for some time. 
My attention was first attracted to this bird 
by the call-notes which it was uttering at 
intervals. At the same time several flocks of 
migrating Geese were noted. 

On September 28, Ray C. Steele found a 
Poorwill east of Klamath Falls, which had 
been killed by a car. This is a very late date 
for this species in this state. 

On October 8, the first Varied Thrush ap- 
peared in my yard, and a big flight of Juncos 
and Audubon’s Warblers were also present 
at this time. 

On October 11, Mr. Jewett and myself 
made a trip to the Columbia River bottoms 
and found great numbers of Sparrows feeding 
in the thistle patches. Golden-crowned, 
Nuttall’s, and Rusty Song Sparrows, Oregon 
Juncos, Goldfinches, and Pine Siskins, were 
the commonest birds, although a few Lincoln 
Sparrows and Savannah Sparrows were 
present, and there were a considerable num- 
ber of Mourning Doves feeding upon the 
river bottoms.—IrA N. GABRIELSON, Porl- 
land, Ore. 


San Francisco REGIoN.—Summer has 
changed so gradually to autumn that one 
is surprised to find the days growing 
shorter. The usual hot winds which visit us 
as the trade winds become less regular have 
been very pleasantly missed so that the early 
showers of September 6 and 16 and October 
11 have had their full effect. The hills are, 
however, still clothed in summer brown. In 
some of the canyons in the East Bay district 
the live oak trees have been entirely stripped 
by the plague of cutworms. The ordinary 
population of insect-eating birds has been 
unable to hold them in check, and the few 
Western Tanagers which feasted on them 
from August 23 to September 25 made no 
impression on the multitudes of worms. 
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A few late observations of summer visitants 
among the land-birds have been reported. 
The Olive-sided Flycatchers were about till 
August 23, Black-headed Grosbeaks till Sep- 
tember 4, Western Flycatchers till Septem- 
ber 5, Tolmie’s Warblers till September 12, 
Russet-backed Thrushes till September 14, 
and Lutescent Warblers till September 24. 

First appearances of winter birds were 
dated as follows: Golden-crowned Sparrow 
September 21, Say’s Phoebe September 22, 
Intermediate Sparrow September 24, Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet October 1, Audubon’s 

_ Warbler October 4, Townsend’s Warbler and 
Cooper’s Hawk October 6, Red-breasted 
Sapsucker October 7, Hermit Thrush Octo- 
ber 8, and Fox Sparrow October 11. The two 
Crowned Sparrows, Kinglets and Audubon’s 
Warblers are now fairly common. 

Among the more erratic visitors one might 
mention the Belted Kingfishers which were 
heard in Strawberry Canyon on September 
4 and 25 and were seen at Lake Merritt on 
October 5; Nuttall’s Woodpeckers and a 
Black and White Warbler in Faculty Glade 
on the campus; Lewis’ Woodpeckers which 
were seen near Lafayette on September 10, 
and the recently naturalized Australian 
Crested Pigeon which has won a place among 
the permanent residents. 

The resident Meadowlarks, Thrashers, 
and Vigor’s Wrens indulged in a period of 
song from August 11 to the end of September. 
Towhees progressed from a bald-headed state 
in the middle of August to fine feather about 
September 20; Blue Jays appeared in new 
coats by September 10, and young Quail 
have just acquired adult plumage in mid- 
October. Western Bluebirds began to spill 
over the hills by September 9, and Brewer’s 
Blackbirds began their daily pilgrimages 
from a roost on the campus to feeding- 
grounds in Contra Costa County by the 
middle of September. Resident Flickers, 
Coast Jays, and Robins have had to share 
their quarters with the incoming winter 
tourists of these species which have become 
fairly numerous. 

A trip made by the Audubon Association 
on September 13 to the hunting-grounds at 
Baumberg resulted in a list of 27 species 
which included the migrating Avocets, Black- 
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necked Stilts, Yellow-legs, Sandpipers, and 

Northern Phalaropes, as well as the Barn 
Swallows remaining over from the summer 
quota. On October 11, at Lake Merced, they 
observed two Western Grebes feeding a 
young bird, a few Pied-billed and a fair 
sprinkling of Eared Grebes, one Common 
Loon, about 1,000 Western and California 
Gulls and a few Cormorants. Ducks were 
represented by 8 Pintails, 20 to 30 Canvas- 
backs, and hundreds of Ruddy Ducks. One 
Virginia Rail was found and Northern Phal- 
aropes were fairly abundant and very tame. 
Among the land-birds were Horned Larks, 
Marsh Yellow-throats, Tule Wrens, and a 
flock of Blackbirds with yellow epaulets, im- 
possible to identify. 

On October s, at Lake Merritt, Mrs. Bogle 
found Forster’s Terns, and in the neighbor- 
ing residence district, a pair of Black- 
crowned Night Herons. Pintails and Mal- 
lards were the main Ducks on the lake. 

Mrs. Kelly reports Black-bellied Plover 
from September 14 to October 4, 4 Long- 
billed Dowitchers on September 26, and 50 
Sanderling and one Willett on October 4 on 
the Alameda shore. 

A survey of Bay Farm Island, made by 
A. E. Borell and E. R. Hall on the morning 
of October 3, showed 22 species present. Of 
these the Gulls were mostly immature Cali- 
fornia or Ring-billed. In the marshes they 
found two Clapper Rails, as well as many 
Salt-Marsh Song Sparrows and Savannah 
Sparrows and two or three Marsh Wrens. 
One Yellow-legs and a flock of some 20 
Ducks (among them Pintail) were recognized 
as they flew over. On the mud-flats about 50 
Black-bellied Plover and three Hudsonian 
Curlew were feeding. Pipits, Say’s Phoebes, 
and Golden-crowned Sparrows were present 
but not yet common. 

As many as half a dozen Heermann’s Gulls 
have been seen at one time following the 
ferries on the bay, the first one being reported 
on August 30. Miss Wythe identified a flock 
of six Dowitchers (Long-billed) near Port 
Costa on September 21. From the Cliff 
House beach, on October 12, a flock of 30 to 
5° Ducks were seen flying southward, and 8 
to 10 Brown Pelicans were fishing offshore.— 
AMELIA S. ALLEN, Berkeley, Calif. 
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Los ANGELES Recion.—Review of the 
daily records furnished by the local Weather 
Bureau shows that during the month of 
August, twenty-one days were from 1 to 4 
degrees cooler than normal, two were normal, 
and of the remaining eight days, six were but 
t degree, one 2, and one 3 degrees above the 
normal for that date. September carries on 
the pleasant record with twenty days show- 
ing about the same minus departure from 
normal—two normal—and eight days with 
plus departure from normal, ranging from 
2 to 12 degrees. Relative humidity has, on 
the other hand, run somewhat above the 
usual for the period, the mean of 55 being 
the noonday record for both months. 

With October came crisp, cool mornings, 
and on the 4th the southern part of the State 
received a generous rainfall. Another storm 
entered the area the roth and has not yet 
passed. On the 12th there was a very decided 
drop in temperature, hail and snow being 
reported this morning (October 13) from 
points in the mountains. 

Shore and marsh have been visited two 
or more times per week during the whole 
period. August 16, about 65 Snowy Plover 
were found at their winter home on the beach 
at Playa del Rey. Five Great Blue Herons 
were in the marsh. At Clifton, young West- 
ern Gulls coaxed their parents for food. 
Fifteen immature Heermann’s Gulls rested 
on the upper beach. August 20, three 
Wilson’s Phalaropes were noted in a marsh 
pond. Hudsonian Curlew, Western Willets, 
and Long-billed Dowitchers were at about 
the height of their abundance. If the number 
of the latter species seen this season may be 
taken as an index, it would appear that they 
are increasing. About 50 Black-necked 
Stilts and a few Avocets were seen. August 
23, two Ruddy Turnstones visited the Playa 
del Rey lagoon. On a marsh pond, one Red 
Phalarope was seen in a very large company 
of Northern Phalaropes. 

September 1, there were 60 Heermann’s 
Gulls perched upon the pier at Ocean Park. 

Lesser Yellow-legs have again passed down 
this coast. On September 6 there were seven 
seen ina marsh pond. A considerable number 
of Wilson’s Phalaropes were also noted. 
Northern Phalaropes were very abundant. 


Black Terns were present. September- to, 
my marsh list enumerates 35 species—3 
Lesser Yellow-legs, ro Yellow-legs, 7 Wilson’s 
Phalaropes, 1 Long-billed Curlew, and 2 
Prairie Falcons are the most noteworthy 
items. Long-billed Dowitchers, according to 
entry in my notebook, were 50+, Avocets 
126+, Northern Phalaropes, hundreds—, 
Hudsonian Curlew decreasing. 

September 17, Prairie Falcon was again 
seen. The three Lesser Yellow-legs were still 
there. A few Yellow-legs were noted, also 50 
or more Long-billed Dowitchers and a great 
many Marbled Godwits and Willets. Hud- 
sonian Curlew were wholly absent. Only a 
few Northern Phalaropes remained of the 
countless hundreds that had enlivened the 
scene for some weeks. About 125 Avocets 
were there but no Stilts were found. One — 
Spotted Sandpiper was seen. Barn Swallows 
were numerous in the marsh. A Kingfisher 
was seen at the lagoon for the first time this 
season, a full month later than usual. Sep- 
tember 20, an American Egret arrived. Sep- 
tember 24, a White-faced Glossy Ibis was 
seen. A Caspian Tern flew about among the 
Forster’s Terns, high in the air, emitting 
harsh cries, his great red bill illuminated in 
the afternoon light. Avocets numbered up- 
ward of 200, by count. Hudsonian Curlew 
were reduced to three. Killdeer were num- 
erous. Four Great Blue Herons were noted. 
September 27, the Egret was again seen in 
the marsh, and 1 Ruddy Turnstone in the 
lagoon. 

Burrowing Owls still find a place to live 
their lives and rear their young throughout 
the rapidly changing area between the city 
and the sea. Two close observers pay parti- 
cular attention to this feature and during 
this summer have located a goodly number 
of families. 

September 28, Bolsa Chica was again 
visited. The inland region traversed showed 
that the agricultural areas are well popu- 
lated with» Meadowlarks and Shrikes. Tri- 
colored Blackbirds were again seen at a ranch 
where they were found in August. About 50 
Yellow-headed Blackbirds were seen at their 
winter haunts in the marsh area. Barn 
Swallows were still congregated there, though 
not in such numbers as in August. An Osprey 
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was about the lagoon. Shoveller and Pintail 
Ducks were in the ponds, but not in the usual 
numbers, we were told. The same condition 
prevails at Playa del Rey. 

In the last report, I mentioned the Least 
Vireo as.a new member of my garden list. 
From August 23 to September 3, there were 1 
or 2 present about every day. Warblers and 
Flycatchers were passing through at this time. 

September 4, 5, 6, I spent in Upper San 
Antonio Canyon. Water Ouzels sang along 
both streams in the early morning hours. 
Green-tailed Towhees were very numerous 

in the chaparral. Young Rufous Humming- 
birds were very abundant in the same 
localities. Western Flycatchers were very 
numerous, and a few Olive-sided Flycatchers 
were seen. 

The Black-throated Gray was the abun- 
dant Warbler. The Lutescent and-the Pile- 
olated were numerous. One Cassin’s Vireo 
was seen, 1 Slender-billed Nuthatch, 1 Sierra 
Creeper, 1 Band-tailed Pigeon, and Cali- 
fornia Purple Finches. Clark’s Nutcrackers 
were heard in the pines on the summit of the 
north wall of Ice House Canyon and above 
Manker Flats. At this place I found the 
White-headed Woodpecker, the Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, a Golden-crowned Kinglet, Moun- 
tain Bluebirds with young, Western Blue- 
birds, and Thurber’s Juncos. 

September 5, a Russet-backed Thrush was 
seen in a city garden. Cedar Waxwings ap- 


peared in Monrovia. September 6, 2 Ruby- _ 


crowned Kinglets were seen in Topanga 
Canyon. September 9, a Fox Sparrow was 
seen in Griffith Park by Miss Potter and 
Miss Vignos. Our first date of record last 
year for this species was October 2. Gambel 
Sparrows, as usual, returned on schedule 
time; September 19, 20, 22, 24, 27, being 
dates of first occurrence given me. My own 
first date was September 20, for Griffith 
Park. None were seen in my garden until 
October r. 

September 20, Lark Sparrows were seen at 
entrance to Griffith Park. September 22, 3 
Calaveras Warblers passed through my trees. 
September 28, many Lutescent Warblers 
were seen near Blosa Chica. October 4, Audu- 
bon’s Warblers were seen in Griffith Park. 
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October 6, Say’s Phcebes were found in the 
San Fernando Valley. The first was noted 
while descending the north slope of Laurel 
Canyon; the day’s total was seven. Over the 
summit of Santa Susanna Pass a Golden 
Eagle was seen. Descending to the oak 
regions beyond, we found California Wood- 
peckers with abundant stores of acorns, a 
Slender-billed Nuthatch, and immense flocks 
of Brewer’s Blackbirds. In fields beyond we 
saw 2 Ravens, Crows, Sparrow Hawks, 
Shrikes;-but no Say’s Phoebes. Returning we 
looked into the Chatsworth Lake region. 
Here the first open stand of old oak trees 
gave us 5 Lewis’ Woodpeckers. Other land- 
birds seen were Western Bluebirds, Audu- 
bon’s Warblers, a Gambel’s Sparrow, Green- 
backed Goldfinches, Say’s Phoebe, Sparrow 
Hawks, and a Golden Eagle. On the lake 
were 30 White Pelicans, a Great Blue Heron, 
Ducks, and Waders. 

October 8, Sanderlings were very abundant 
at Playa del Rey. On this date, 2 Lutescent 
Warblers passed through my trees. Audu- 
bon’s Warblers were about, Gambel’s Spar- 
rows were at the food-table, and Brewer’s 
Blackbirds went over in hot pursuit of a 
Sharp-shinned Hawk. October 9, a Dusky 
Warbler came to the garden. For many 
years one or more of these friendly little dull- 
colored birds arrived with great regularity 
August 25 to 27-and remained until late 
February. Their characteristic chip became 
one of the most familiar sounds. But the city 
has now overtaken our suburban locality, 
and my favorites have gone elsewhere for 
three or four seasons past. 

October 11, in passing Toluca Lake, a 
small body of water near Lankershim, I saw 
a Kingfisher, 2 Pied-billed Grebes, 2 Faral- 
lone Cormorants, Coots, and heard Killdeer. 
A Great Blue Heron was at the Hollywood 
reservoir. On this date Mrs. Bates saw three 
Wandering Tatlers on the rocks above Santa 
Monica, the first found this summer. She 
also saw two Ruby-crowned Kinglets, the 
first reported since the early record from 
Topanga Canyon. The following morning 
one appeared in my garden. No Hermit 
Thrushes have been seen to date-—FRANCES 
B. SCHNEWER, Los Angeles, Calif. 


The Forty-second Annual Congress of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union was held at 
the American Museum of Natural History, 
November 9 to 12, 1925. At the business 
meeting on November 09, J. Dwight, Presi- 
dent; Alexander Wetmore and Joseph Grin- 
nell, Vice-presidents; T. S. Palmer, Secretary, 
and W. L. McAtee, Treasurer, were all re- 
elected. Dr. John C. Phillips, of Wenham, 
Mass., and Ludlow Griscom, of New York 
City, were elected Fellows, filling the mem- 
bership in this class, which is limited to fifty. 

Messrs. Hoyes Lloyd, of Ottawa; W. I. 
Lyon, Waukegan, Tlls.; Ernest G. Holt, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; George Miksch Sutton, 
Harrisburg, Pa.; and Francis B. White, of 
Concord, Mass.; were elected Members, 
making 99 members in this class which has 
heretofore been limited to 100, but was in- 
creased to 125 by change in the by-laws at 
this meeting. There were also elected two 
corresponding members and about 170 asso- 
ciate members. 

The titles of the 59 papers presented at the 
public sessions, November ro to 12, are given 
below. An exceedingly attractive and im- 
portant feature of the Congress was an 
exhibit of 121 paintings of birds representing 
the work of 33 artists: 


Address of Welcome and Unveiling of Bust 
of and Memorial Tablet to Daniel Giraud 
Elliot, 1835-1915, a Founder and Second 
President of the Union. Prof. Henry Fair- 
field Osborn, President American Museum. 


t. Shadow Boxing by Birds. Ernest 
Thompson Seton, Greenwich, Conn. 

2. In Memoriam: John Hall Sage. Wit- 
mer Stone, Philadelphia, Pa. 

3. Impressions of European Ornitholo- 
gists and Bird Protection. T. Gilbert Pear- 
son, New York. 

4. In Memoriam: Eugene Pintard Bick- 
nell, Maunsell S. Crosby, Rhinebeck, N. Y. 

s. The Ascent of Mt. Turumiquire, 
Venezuela. G. H. H. Tate, New York: 

6. The Song of the Eastern Meadowlark. 
Aretas A. Saunders, Fairfield, Conn. 


ANNUAL CONGRESS OF THE 
AMERICAN ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION 
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7. The Future of Sea Birds Breeding on 
the New England Coast. Illustrated by 
lantern slides. Edward Howe Forbush, 
Boston, Mass. 


_ 8. Outstanding Rarities among the Birds 
in the New York Zoological Park. Lee S. 
Crandall, New York. 


9. The 75th Anniversary of the German 
Ornithological Society. Theodor G. Ahrens, 
Berlin. (Presented by the Secretary.) 


1o. Bird Studies in Southern California. 
Illustrated by lantern slides. Howard H. 


_ Cleaves, New York. 


_u1, Results of Princeton’s Panama Expe- 
dition of 1923. Illustrated by specimens. 


Charles H. Rogers, Princeton, N. J. 


12. The Development of Zonal or Alti- 
tudinal Faunas and the Evidence they Afford 
of Evolution by Environment. Frank M. 
Chapman, New York. 


13. A Life History Study of the Night- 
hawk. Illustrated by lantern slides. Alfred 
O. Gross, Brunswick, Me. 


14. Banding Brewster’s Warbler. TIllus- 
trated by lantern slides. T. Donald Carter, 
New York, and R. H. Howland, Upper Mont- 
clair, N. J. 

15. Bird Banding Results in the Inland 
District. William I. Lyon, Waukegan, Ills. 


16. Banding Notes on the Bank Swallow. 
Dayton Stoner, Iowa City, Iowa. 


17. Bird Banding in Townsend’s Labrador. 
Harrison F. Lewis, Ottawa, Ont. (Presented 
by Hoyes Lloyd.) 

18. Return of Banded Birds at Rochester, 
N. Y. Richard E. Horsey, Rochester, N. Y. 
(Presented by John T. Nichols.) 


19. Bird Banding in Progress and Prospect. 
Illustrated by maps. Frederick C. Lincoln, 
Washington, D. C. 

20. Possibilities of Vacation Bird Banding, 
Mrs. John A. Gillespie, Glenolden, Pa. (Pre- 
sented by T. Walter Weiseman.) 

21. Quail Trapping Methods applicable to 
Bird Banding. Illustrated by lantern slides. 
Herbert L. Stoddard, Beachton, Ga. 

22. Bird Banding: A Study of the Indi- 
vidual Bird. S. Prentiss Baldwin, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

23. The Systematic Position of the Seed- 
Snipe (Thinocorythide). W. DeW. Miller, 
New York. 
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24. A Study of South American Gold- 
finches. W. E. Clyde Todd, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


25. The Ornithological Collection of the 
Natural History Museum in Stockholm. 
Einar Lénnberg, Stockholm, Sweden. (Pre- 
sented by the Secretary.) 

26. The Feather Pattern of the Throat as 
an Indication of Sex in the-Canada Goose. 
Illustrated by lantern slides. Wharton 
Huber, Philadelphia, Pa. 

27. The Giant Barn Owl of Haiti. Illus- 
trated by lantern slides. Alexander Wetmore, 
Washington, D. C 

28. Description of a New Genus of Fly- 
catcher from the Coast of Peru, with Re- 
marks on the Origin of the Equatorial Arid 
Fauna. Illustrated by maps and specimens. 
Frank M. Chapman, New York. 

29. Distribution of the Seaside Sparrows 


in Florida. Illustrated by a map. Arthur H. 


Howell, Washington, D. C. 

30. The Nightjars of Equatorial Africa. 
Illustrated by lantern slides...James P. 
Chapin, New York. 

31. Notes on Petrels. 
Murphy, New York. 

32. Problems of Geographical Distribution 
in Western Panama. Ludlow Griscom, New 
York. 

33. The Vernay Angola Expedition of The 
American Museum of Natural History. 
Rudyerd Boulton, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

34. Engraved Portraits of Birds. Norman 
McClintock and Bayard H. Christy, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

35. An Ecological Study of the Birds of 
Cartagena Lagoon, Porto Rico. Stuart T. 
Danforth, Philadelphia, Pa. 

36. The Surf Scoter on its Breeding 
Grounds. Francis Harper, Boston, Mass. 

37. Bird Studies made at Barto Colorado 
Island, Canal Zone. Alfred O. Gross, Bruns- 
wick, Me., and Joselyn Van Tyne, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

38. Nesting Habits of the Sandhill Crane 
in Florida. Illustrated by lantern slides. 
Donald J. Nicholson, Orlando, Florida. 

39. Nesting of Bonaparte’s Gull in 
Alberta. A. D. Henderson, Belvedere, Alta. 
(Presented by A. C. Bent.) 

40. The Duck Hawks of Mt. Tom, Mass. 
Aaron C. Bagg, Holyoke, Mass. 

41. Breeding Data for the Yellow Rail. 
P, B. Peabody, Wamego, Kans. 
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42. Nesting Habits of the Everglade Kite. 
Illustrated by lantern slides. Donald J. 
Nicholson, Orlando, Florida. 


43. Nesting Birds of the Southern Ever- 
glades. Edward J. Court, Washington, D. C. 
(Presented by Arthur H. Howell.) 


44. Putting Pressure on Scientific Col- 
lectors. W. Leon Dawson, Santa Barbara, 


45. Geographical Variation in the Ameri- 
can Titlark. W. E. Clyde Todd, Pittsburgh, 
Pa, 

46. Making a Swallow Bank. Ernest 
Thompson Seton, Greenwich, Conn. 


47. Further Notes on the Dyker Heights 
Marsh, Brooklyn, N. Y. George C. Hix, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

48. The Ruffed Grouse Disease. Illus- 
trated by lantern slides. Arthur A. Allen, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

49. First Impressions of Purple Sandpiper 
and Upland Plover. John T. Nichols, New 
York. 

50. Changing Conditions in the New York 
City Region and other Local Problems. 
Ludlow Griscom, New York. 


51. The Bird Fauna of North America in 
Relation to its Distribution in South America. 
Mrs. Elsie M. B. Naumburg; New York. 


52. Regeneration and Deformities of Bird 
Beaks. Illustrated by lantern slides. W. I. 
Lyon, Waukegan, Ills. 


53. The American Eagle: Its Recent 
History at Vermilion, Ohio. Illustrated by 
lantern slides. Francis H. Herrick, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 


Motion Pictures 


54. Wood Thrush building an Unusual 
Nest and Male Quail Brooding. I. H. John- 
ston, Charleston, W. Va. 


55- The Barn Owl. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


56. With the Herons along the Santee 
River, South Carolina. William C. Herman, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 


57. Some Birds of the Finger Lakes 
ae New York. Arthur A. Allen, Ithaca, 

58. Life History of the House Wren. T. 
Walter Weiseman, Pittsburgh, Pa., and S. 
Prentiss Baldwin, Cleveland, Ohio. 


59. Marine Bird Life in Ecuador. Robert 
Cushman Murphy, New York. 


Remi H. Santens, 
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Bird-Lore’s Twenty-sixth Christmas Bird Census - 


i IRD-LORE’S Annual Bird Census will be taken as usual on-Christmas 
B Day, or as near that date as circumstances will permit; in no case should 
it be earlier than December 22 or later than the 27th—in the Rocky Moun- 
tains and westward, December 20 to 25. Without wishing to appear ungrateful 
to those contributors who have assisted in making the Census so remarkably 
successful, lack of space compels us to ask each census taker to send only one 
census. Furthermore, much as we should like to print all the records sent, the 
number received has grown so large that we shall have to exclude those that 
do not appear to give a fair representation of the winter bird-life of the locality 
in which they were made. Lists of the comparatively few species that come 
to feeding-stations and those seen on walks of but an hour or two are usually 
very far from representative. A census-walk should last four hours at the very 
least, and an all-day one is far preferable, as one can then cover more of the 
a different types of country in his vicinity, and thus secure a list more indicative 
3 of the birds present. Each report must cover one day only, that all the censuses 
may be comparable. 

Bird clubs taking part are requested to compile the various lists obtained 
by their members and send the result as one census, with a statement of the 
number of separate ones it embraces. It should be signed by all observers 
> who have contributed to it. When two or more names are signed to a report, 
| it should be stated whether the workers hunted together or separately. Only 
censuses that cover areas that are contiguous and with a total diameter not 
exceeding 15 miles should be combined into one census. 

Each unusual record should be accompanied by a brief statement as to the 
identification. When such a record occurs in the combined list of parties that 
hunted separately, the names of those responsible for the record should be 
given. Reference to the February numbers of Brrp-Lore, 1921-25, will 
acquaint one with the nature of the report that we desire, but those to whom 
none of these issues is available may follow the form given below. The date is 
important, and the species should be given, im the order of the A. O. U. ‘Check- 
List? (which is followed by most standard bird-books), with, as exactly as 
practicable, the number of individuals of each species recorded. 


Yonkers, N. Y. (to Bronxville and Tuckahoe and back).—Dec. 25; 8 A.M. to 4.30 P.M. 
Clear; 5 in. of snow; wind west, light; temp. 38° at start, 42° at return. Eleven miles on foot. 
Observers together. Herring Gull, 75; Bob-white, 12 (one covey); (Sharp-shinned?) Hawk, 
1; .. . Lapland Longspur, 1. Total, 27 species, about 470 individuals. The Longspur was 
studied with 8-power glasses at 30 ft.; blackish breast, reddish nape and other points noted.— 
James GATES and JOHN RAND. 

These records will be published in the February issue of Brrp-Lore, and 
it is particularly requested that they be sent to the Editor (at the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York City) by the first possible mail. It will 
save the Editor much clerical labor if the model here given and the order of the 
A. O. U. ‘Check-List’ be closely followed.—J. T. NIcHOLs. 
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Book News-and Kebiews 


Brrps AND THEIR ATTRIBUTES. By GLOVER 
Morritt ArLen, Ph.D. Marshall Jones 

~-Co., Boston. 8vo. xiv-+338 pages; colored 
frontispiece; half-tones and line-cuts. 


When one writes of birds subjectively he 
gives not only facts but his interpretation of 
them and of their relations. The facts may 
be the same in a dozen books but in no two 
_ will the interpretations agree. Consequently, 
we cannot have too many books of the kind 
that Dr. Allen has given us. On more or less 
familiar phases of bird-life he turns the light 
of a broad and scholarly understanding and 
a logical mind; and he does it in an eminently 
interesting and readable manner. -The open- 
ing chapter on ‘Some Human Relations with 
Birds’ sets the keynote for the method of 
treatment. Nowhere do we recall seeing a 
more inclusive presentation of man’s many 
and varied contacts with bird-life, and in the 
succeeding chapters, whether they deal with 
anatomy, color, nests, or migration, Dr. 
Allen does not lose sight of this human 
relation. 

Compared with a recent book of this class, 
Thompson’s ‘Biology of Birds,’ we find far 
more pure ornithology in the present work 
doubtless because it is written by an orni- 
thologist who is not only experienced in his 
subject but has had long familiarity with its 
literature and history. 

Dr. Allen has shown excellent judgment in 
his choice of material and in its arrangement. 
Having demonstrated the wide interest which 
at all times man has had for birds, he pro- 
ceeds to explain this interest, treating first of 
feathers, the birds’ unique characteristics; 
then of their colors, feet, wings, bones, food, 
origin and distribution, ecology, nests and 
eggs, parasitism, senses, flight, song and mi- 
gration. He writes with authority, and one 
rarely finds a slip, and then the error has 
possibly originated elsewhere as when he 
gives Franklin’s Gull, instead of the Western 
or Ring-bill, the credit for saving the Mor- 
mon’s crops, or presents a figure of what may 
be a Blue-winged Warbler for what is 


obviously not a Hooded Warbler, instances 
which are mentioned to emphasize their 
rarity.—F. M. C. 


Fretp Book oF BirDs OF THE SOUTHWEST- 
ERN Unitep States. By LuTHer E. 
Wvman, M.S., Ornithologist, Los Angeles 
Museum, and EtizasetaH F. BURNELL, 
M.A., Assistant Supervisor of Nature 
Study, Los Angeles City Schools. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 
1925. 12mo. 26+308 pages; colored 
frontispiece and maps and many line-cuts 
in the text. 

This is a capital little manual containing 
some useful features which, so far as we 
know, have not been employed before. The 
student is first told where he belongs faun- 
ally, a matter of no small importance in so 
diversified a region as the Southwest, and is 
given some grounding in the names and 
boundaries of life-zones and their minor 
divisions; he is then prepared to appreciate 
the information on distribution. 

On the left-hand page we have a brief 
description of each species with a line or two 
on its distinguishing characteristics, while on 
the facing, right-hand page are given its 
range, haunts, and nesting-site and a pen- 
and-ink cut of the bird, with a map showing 
its distribution. These maps are no larger 
than the end of one’s thumb, but they tell 
their story far more effectively than would 
several times the same space devoted to text. 
Possibly, it may be objected, they tell their 
story too effectively; that is, too definitely, 
but we do not imagine that any one would 
interpret them too literally. Field-keys and 
a check-list close a book in which student 
and teacher have cooperated to advantage. 
HWM AG. 


SanD Dunes anp Satt Marsues. By 
CHARLES WENDELL TowNsEND. New 
edition with an introduction by RALPH 
HorrMann. L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 
I2mo. 311 pages; numerous half-tones. 


It is encouraging to see appreciation of 
Dr. Townsend’s work expressed in the 
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demand for a new edition! of his tribute to 
the charms of beach, dune, and marsh. _ 

The coast is about all we have left of nature 
primeval. Here wind and wave will long 
reign supreme, and those forms of life which 
claim sea or shore for their home will be with 
us long after many forms of field and forest 
have disappeared. The formation of dunes, 
the daily record imprinted by passing feet 
on the surface of the sand, the plants, birds, 
and mammals all supply themes which Dr. 
Townsend develops with insight, sympathy 
and skill—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tse AuxK.—Various of the leading articles 
in the October number are of a faunal nature. 
H. Friedmann lists and discusses 147 species 
observed in May in the Rio Grande Valley of 
Texas (illustrated with nest photographs of 
10). This paper may advantageously be 
compared with the adjacent second part of 
Griscom and Crosby’s comprehensive review 
of the birds of the Brownsville region, num- 
bering 151 species and races in A. O. U. 
order from the Grebes to the Long-eared Owl 
(to be continued). W. E. Praeger, ‘The 
Birds of the Des Moines Rapids,’ gives data 
of much interest concerning occurrence and 
migration of water-fowl on these waters prior 
to their being held back in a lake by the 
Keokuk dam. The local name for the Ring- 
necked Duck is ‘Blackjack,’ for the Golden- 
eye ‘Ice-duck,’ for the White-fronted Goose 
‘Speckle-belly.’ Burtch presents notes on 
some of the rarer species near Branchport, 
N. Y., in 1923, with photographs of Golden 
Plover and Canvasback, which Duck was 
present in unusually large numbers. Dan- 
forth describes the Porto Rican Ruddy Duck, 
‘Florida’ Gallinule, and Coot as new, and lists 
six other species not previously known from 
the island. G. H. Mackay finds the Herring 
Gull breeding at Muskeget Island, Mass. 

Migrations and daily life of the Black 
Swift as observed in the vicinity of Seattle, 
Wash., are described by S. F. Rathbun. 
Undoubtedly nesting far within the Cas- 
cades, with apparently unlimited powers of 


1For a notice of the first edition, see Brrp-Lore, 
Vol. XV, 1913, p. 378. 
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flight, this species ranges daily across the 
territory between these mountains and~the 
coast. It seems “to restrict its flight most 
of the time to a considerable elevation, the 
height being seemingly influenced by the 
character of the weather. It is generally the 
case that during the continuance of a low 

, atmospheric pressure the Swifts will not fly 
very high, but when this condition ceases 
they then ascend. At the time of high 
pressure the Swifts are often at a great height, 
and it is not uncommon to see them gliding 
at the very limit of vision.” A plate ac- 
companying this paper illustrates (from 
skins) the plumage variation. Stomach 
contents, listed in detail for 6 representative 
specimens, show the wide range of the Black 
Swift’s insect food. 

In the vicinity of Lincoln, Nebr., diverse 
nestings of the Killdeer have been studied by 
G. Pickwell. An account thereof is illus- 
trated by photographs of a bird standing over 
its eggs; sets of eggs placed respectively on 
the graveled roof of a grand-stand, a pebbled 
beach, a rubbish heap; diagram of slightly 
varying positions of eggs in a nest, indicating 
that they were turned daily between 11.30 
A.M. and 3 P.M. The coloring of the eggs is 
such as to conceal them in all these positions; 
although the shallowest fall would have been 
more than 45 feet, the young were off the 
grand-stand roof within twelve hours after 
hatching and at least some of them reached 
the ground in safety, by what means can only 
be conjectured. One Killdeer laid three 
clutches of eggs during the season from early 
April to the last of June, and may have reared 
two broods. 

In General Notes, incidents are recorded 
of the Spotted Sandpiper, when suddenly 
alarmed on the shore taking wing, but turn- 
ing its course abruptly downward and flying 
straight into the water, in one case to emerge 
still flying (G. M. Sutton); the nuptial dance 
of the gaudy blue, black, and scarlet Tan- 
garas (a Brazilian Manakin) about their green 
female is described (E. G. Holt); and an in- 
cident where English Sparrows followed a 
pair of Robins to their nest to snatch food 
from the mouths of the young Robins im- 
mediately it had been placed therein, is 
chronicled (J. K. Jensen).—J. T. N. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


For the 42 years of its existence our 
contemporary, The Auk has been conducted 
with a serene good judgment which has won 
for its reviews and editorials the respect we 
pay opinions based on experience, breadth 
of view, fair-mindedness, and sound common 
sense. It was natural then when the Nuttall 
Ornithological Club planned to celebrate 
its fiftieth birthday that it should invite 
the present Editor of The Auk to lay before 
it a critical estimate of the current tendencies 
in American ornithology with relation to their 
known past and probable future. This ad- 
dress, published by the Club in October, 
1924, has since been on our desk awaiting a 
time when we could give it the attention it 
deserve:. Reading it now carefully we are 
not quite sure whether to be pleased or dis- 
appointed that from cover to cover we are 
unable to find sufficient cause for disagree- 
ment to fill controversially the remainder of 
this page. At every point we find ourselves 
in complete accord with the writer. 

Dr. Stone selects as the most striking dif- 
ferences between the ornithology of today 
and of fifty years ago, the following: 

(1) The immense increase of ornitholo- 
gists, using the word in its broadest 
sense, and their differentiation along 
special lines. 

(2) The great decrease in collecting and 
collectors and the increase and im- 


provement in the study of the live 
birds. 

(3) The taking up by ornithologists of 
broader philosophic topics and their 
participation in discussions of gen- 
eral biological problems. 


Bird - Lore 


Paragraphs numbers two and three fur- 
nish Dr. Stone with texts for a large part of 


his discourse. He shows how the Museum 


now takes the place of the private collection, 
how with the aid of glasses and better de- 
scriptions, identifications may in most cases 
be made with reasonable certainty in the field, 
and how the field student now has time and 
opportunity for observation which the mere 
collector was denied. 

Observation begets reflection, and Dr. 
Stone speaks of the advent of broad philoso- 
phical discussion of various problems pre- 
sented in a study of bird-life which are giving 
ornithology its proper place in relation to 
other sciences, and developing the oppor- 
tunities it offers in the study of the origin of 
species, inheritance, influence of environment, 
the meaning of color, color patterns, the 
principles of distribution, of migration, and 
the problems of sex. 

Of the systematist, Dr. Stone writes with 
understanding sympathy, of certain phases 
of nomenclature with characteristic op- 
timism, but the splitter who, in default of 
new races, creates new genera—a game with 
no rules and no end—he trusts will see the 
absurdity of his ways and seek the paths of 
common sense. 

Bird-banding as an adjunct in bird-study 
and means of acquiring information which 
will become increasingly valuable is given due 
attention, and the educational value of the 
work of the artist, photographer, and writer 
is justly praised. 

Writing thus of the more purely ornitho- 
logical aspects of his subject, it was some- 
what beyond the scope of Dr. Stone’s 
address to enlarge upon the first of the three 
paragraphs with which it is prefaced. Orni- 
thologist, ‘‘in its broadest sense,’ we take 
it, means bird-lovers generally. To what 
legion they have grown in the past fifty 
years! How collectively they have changed 
our. attitude as a people toward our 
neighbor Citizen Bird! Where before was 
ignorance, indifference, or active enmity, 
there is now widest appreciation and eager 
interest. Who, indeed, can estimate the 
increase in the value of our assets in bird- 
life and who can begin to realize its sig- 
nificance? 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Edited by A. A. ALLEN, Ph.D. 


Address all communications relative to the work of this 
department to the Editor, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


BIRDS OF THE WOODLAND BORDERS 
With Photographs by A. A. Allen, Ph.D. 


There is a region where the woodlands leave off and the open fields begin, 
more or less covered with a growth of bushes and vines, that gives shelter to 


certain typical birds. Where 
cultivated fields approach the 
woodlands closely, this border 
is a mere fringe, but where 
the fields have been found 
unfit for cultivation, or where 
the clearing has been recently 
done, this type of environ- 
ment may cover many acres. 
If it has been used asa pasture, 
the undergrowth is usually in 
clumps with grass-land or 
paths dividing it into innumer- 
able islets of low vegetation, 
usually with scattering larger 
trees and often with stumps 
or stubs of dead trees not 
worth removing. Clearings in 
the woods and forests that 
have recently been burned over 
have a similar growth and 
shelter the same birds. It is 
a transition region between 
the woodlands and the open 
country, and, naturally, is 
often invaded by many of the 
woodland birds discussed in the 
last number of Brrp-LorE, but 
in addition, it has many 
species that are primarily its 
own. Many of the birds that 


Bi if = 
THE CEDAR WAXWING NESTS IN THE LOWER 
BRANCHES OF TREES BORDERING WOODLANDS 
OR IN ORCHARDS OR IN THE TOPS OF BUSHES 
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we now think of as typical of our orchards and gardens undoubtedly had their 
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origin in this area bordering the woodlands, and some are still found equally — 


abundant in both places. 

This area of sunlight and shrubbery is conducive to the production of 
abundant fruits and insects upon which birds feed, and so we often find that 
the forest-border birds are-more abundant than any other group. 

As with the woodland birds, there is some variation in the species using this 
environment for nesting between the palmetto scrub of Florida and the sweet 
fern and yew of Canada. The Ground Doves are rare north of Georgia, the 
Cardinals and White-eyed Vireos are scarce north of Pennsylvania, while the 
Fox Sparrows and White-crowned Sparrows are seldom found as far south as 
-the United States during the nesting period. Certain species, however, are 
widespread throughout eastern United States, and we will confine ourselves 
largely to them. 


Birds of the Ground 
This border country is primarily an environment of bushes, saplings, and 
vines, and none of the birds that are typical of it nest regularly on the ground. 


THE JUNCO NEST 


_ 


S ON THE GROUND NEAR WOODLAND ROAD OR ALONG 
THE EDGE OF THE WOODS 
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But the woodland Juncos and White-throats are found as often as-not along 
the borders of the woods, and so might be considered as ground-birds of this 
environment. The Towhee, likewise, is probably more abundant in brushy 
pastures than in the woods proper and usually nests on the ground. The Brown 
Thrasher, the Song Sparrow, and the Field Sparrow that regularly nest in low 
bushes, very frequently hide their first nests on the ground at the base of a 
bush or tussock, particularly those individuals that nest early before the leaves 
afford much protection higher up. They really belong to the next stratum, 
however. The Mourning Warbler and the Yellow-throat, nesting in the rank 
herbaceous vegetation, might also be included here. 


Birds of the Low Bushes 

There is, of course, no sharp line between the low bushes and the higher 
bushes, and if-there were, probably few birds would recognize it. Certain 
birds, however, are more frequently found nesting in the blackberries, 
raspberries, and bushes of that type than they are in the taller elderberries 
and witchhazels. On the other hand, bushes like the thorn-apples, attract 
birds of both types. Indeed, there is no better place to look for birds’ nests 
than in a pasture lot dotted with thorn-apple bushes. 

Some birds always show 
a preference for certain 
bushes, so that one familiar 
with their tastes can glance 
over a woodland border or 
a brushy pasture and state 
immediately where the 
Chats’ nests will probably 
be found, where the Field 
Sparrows,’ where the Chest- 
nut-sided Warblers,’ etc. 
These preferences doubt- 
lessly are different in widely 
separated parts of the bird’s 
range just as the vegetation 
is different. Thus, in central 
New York, the Yellow- 
breasted Chats restrict their 
nests to clumps of cornels, 
spireas, or viburnums that 
present a dense _ exterior, 
but which are rather open 
within. In Connecticut, on 


THE CHESTNUT-SIDED WARBLER NESTS IN THE LOW 
BUSHES OR UNDERGROWTH OF WOODS OR WOOD- 
the other hand, they seem LAND BORDERS 
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to prefer the cat-briars or tangles of other vines, together with the Catbirds 
and Thrashers. The Indigo-birds: build nests similar to those of the Chats, 
though usually with more leaves in the bottom, but they almost invariably 
nest lower and in little saplings, tall weeds, ferns, or other upright 
growth: The Field Sparrows and Chestnut-sided Warblers likewise nest 
low, and often in the same sort of bushes, showing a preference for the 
short, slender-branched spireas, huckleberries, and red raspberries. Their 
nests, however, are quite different, that of the Field Sparrow being made 
chiefly of grasses and rather thick-walled, while that of the Warbler is made 
chiefly of narrow strips of bark and fibers and is thin-walled. The Field 
Sparrow’s nest is more like a Song Sparrow’s, but it is smaller, less than 2 
~inches inside diameter, the Song Sparrow’s being about 2% inches. The Song 
Sparrow is such an adaptable bird that it often places its nest in exactly the 
sort of location that the Field Sparrow chooses, though it likewise nests on the 
ground and occasionally in apple trees. 

Cardinals and Mockingbirds in the southern states, and Catbirds and 
Thrashers further north, all belong to this group of woodland border birds and 
frequently nest low in blackberries or cat-briars or other thick growth. At 
other times they nest considerably higher, thorny orange trees being favorite 


THE MOCKINGBIRD IS A GARDEN BIRD, BUT UNDOUBTEDLY HAD ITS ORIGIN IN THE 
WOODLAND BORDER WHERE, IN THE SOUTHERN STATES, IT IS STILL ABUNDANT 
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places for the Mockingbirds and Cardinals and thorn-apples for the-Catbirds 
and Thrashers. Cardinals’ nests are made largely of weed-stems, but Mock- 
ingbirds, Catbirds, and Thrashers all use twigs for the outer layer and rootlets 
iorethe~insides yihe V2: "3 ~ 
Catbird’s nest is the  ~ i 
bulkiest, containing 
considerable grape-vine 
bark, rags, paper, or 
dead leaves in addition 
to the twigs. 

The most distinctive 
nest built by any of 
these thicket - dwelling 
birds is the beautiful 
hanging-basket of the 
White-eyed Vireo. It 
is not so very different 
from the nest of the 
Red-eyed Vireo in 
structure, but, so far 
as | am aware, is always 
built in a much denser 
location, such as in 
berry bushes, and _ is 
usually lower. The 
other Vireos, treated as 
woodland birds in the 
last number of Brirp- 
Lore, often nest along 
the forest border but 
none of them nest in 
the real thickets. The 
White-eyed Vireo is 
rare as far north as 
New York and New 
England. 
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Birds of the Higher 
Bushes 
In addition to the 
last -birds mentioned fgg.) | : 
ae SMT. APOE HORDE pees 


there area fewthatreg- 1. sparROW HAWK OFTEN TAKES POSSESSION OF AN OLD 
ularly select the taller FLICKER NEST-HOLE HIGH UP IN A TREE 
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bushes or lower branches for their nests. The two species of Cuckoos, 
for example, while occasionally nesting in the blackberries close to the ground, 
prefer the taller bushes or young saplings for their homes. The Yellow War- 
bler, too, while sometimes building where you can look into the nest, seems to 
prefer to get just out of convenient reach. The same is true of the Chipping 
Sparrow and Mourning Dove that often mount into the trees for their nests. 
The last three are among these birds which might now be well called garden 
birds, though I believe they had their origin in the woodland borders. 

On the highest branches of the thorn bushes, in the open or the lower 
branches of the oaks or maples fringing the woods, may be found the nests of 
Goldfinches, Waxwings, and Kingbirds. The Goldfinch’s nest is one of those 
~ felted nests, like the Redstart’s and Yellow Warbler’s, but it can always be 
distinguished from them by its larger size and the fact that it is wider than it 
is high. Kingbirds and Waxwings build very similar nests of grasses, weed 
stems, string, and bits of cotton or wool, usually saddled on horizontal branches. 
Fresh nests can be distinguished by the fact that the Kingbird’s is wider 
and shallower, the Waxwings deeper and usually with a tuft of yellowish 
grasses hanging from the bottom. Old, flattened nests are sometimes in- 
distinguishable. 


Birds that Nest in Holes 

Scattered along the edge of the woods, in the clearings, and in the pasture 
lots are numerous dead trees and stubs that form the nesting-sites of a most 
interesting though unrelated group of birds. The holes are usually made by 
Woodpeckers, almost any species being likely to be found in clearings, though 
the Redhead and the Flicker are the most abundant ones in the open. The 
Redheads usually build higher than the Flickers and make slightly smaller 
holes, but the discarded cavity of either species is likely to be used by some 
other bird. If it becomes enlarged to 3 to 4 inches in diameter, a Screech Owl 
or a Wood Duck is likely to use it, or, in the real Duck country, a Golden-eye, 
a Bufflehead, or a Merganser. A 3-inch hole makes a good home for a Sparrow 
Hawk without any renovation or the addition of any nesting material. Smaller 
holes will do for Crested Flycatchers, Bluebirds, Tree Swallows, House Spar- 
rows, Starlings, Wrens, or Chickadees. Inasmuch as these birds also nest in 
the orchard, and we described the nests which they build at the bottom of the 
cavities in Brrp-LorE for September—October, 1924, there is no need of doing 
so here. 

In addition to the birds mentioned in these several groups, many of the 
woodland birds discussed in the last number of Brrp-Lore often move to the 
border of the woods for nesting, so that it may be well to provide one list where 
all of the birds inhabiting the different zones of vegetation in and about the 


woodlands can be seen at a glance. For such reference, the following lists are 
offered: 


es PEE ciradted Blue Warbler — 


24. 


pena 


25. Catbird, and Brown Poneie 


20. 


Winter Wren 


Sia Birps oF THE LOWER BRANCHES AND ace BUSHES: 


Fos 27. Mourning I Dove 
28. Black and Yellow-billed Cuckoos 
29. Kingbird 
30. Acadian Blycatcher 
31. Blue Jay _ 
; a Chipping Sparrow 
3. Goldfinch 
a p Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
et 35. Scarlet Tanager 
36. Cedar Waxwing 
(d) 
46. Herons, Great Blue and Black- 
crowned Night 
47. Bald Eagle a 
48. Hawks, Red-shouldered, Red- 
— tailed, Broad-winged, Goshawk, 
— Cooper’s, and Sharp-shinned, 
Res, Osprey 
i 49. Olive-sided Bly catcher 
50. Wood Pewee. 
(c) Brrps THAT Nest In HOLES: 


60. Wood Duck 

61. Barn Owl 

62. Barred Owl 

63. Screech Owl 

64. Great Horned Owl 
65. Woodpeckers—all species 
66. Crested Flycatcher 
67. Sparrow Hawk 

68. Starling 

69. House Sparrow 
70. Tree Swallow 


PEER CEN ASST oe he POTS Tee Ce ee ete 
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37- 
so 
39. 
. Magnolia Warbler 

. Myrtle Warbler 

. Redstart 

. Golden-crowned Kinglet 
. Wood Thrush 

. Robin 


Red-eyed Vireo 
Blue-headed Vireo 
Yellow Warbler 


BirDs OF THE HIGHER BRANCHES AND TREE-TOPS: 
sr. 
52. 
53: 
54. 
55: 
. Cerulean Warbler 

. Black-throated Green Warbler 
. Blackburnian Warbler 

. Pine Warbler 


Baltimore Oriole 
Purple Finch 

Pine Siskin 
Yellow-throated Vireo 
Warbling Vireo 


. Prothonotary Warbler 

. Carolina Wren 

. Bewick’s Wren 

. House Wren 

. Brown Creeper 

. White-breasted Nuthatch 
. Red-breasted Nuthatch 

. Brown-headed Nuthatch 
. Tufted Titmouse 

. Chickadee 

8r. 
*Including only the common species of eastern United States. 


Bluebird 
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SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS er 


“ 


This number of the School Department is supplementary to the last and 
they should be used together. The suggestion that a trip to a near-by woodland 
be made and that the different zones of vegetation in which birds nest be 
pointed out holds equally well. The fact that each kind of bird has its allotted 
place is not only interesting but it likewise makes the study of birds easier. 

In the schoolroom it would be well to make a diagram on the blackboard, 
illustrating a section through the woodland so as to show the different zones 
of vegetation. Then whenever a bird is reported from the woodland visited or 
a similar one, indicate it on the diagram, either by number, or, better still, 
with a colored picture. On the accompanying diagram the location of the 
- nests of all the birds mentioned as typical of the woodlands or the woodland 
border have been indicated by number and it can be used for reference. All 
of the birds could never be found in one woodland and only those reported by 
the pupils should be placed on the blackboard drawing. 


FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 


HOW TO GET A CLOSE-UP PICTURE OF BIRDS 


I fed the birds about my house every day during the coldest part of the 
winter and found that it attracted birds that I did not think were around at 
that season. There were Blue Jays, Song Sparrows, Snow-birds, and the 
Downy Woodpeckers liked the suet that I put in the trees. I put some feed on 
the ground in front of my camera which was fastened to a board, with a string 
attached to the trigger. I covered the Eth 
camera with brush and brought the [ Kee: 
string from the trigger toasmallshed. . 
I waited for a while. The first visitor ~ ; 
was a Blue Jay. I am sending his 
picture. I have a few more pictures 
home.—RAaALPH GRUMMET, Middletown, 
N. Y. (Grammar School). 


NOTES FROM ONTARIO 


The autumn migration has once 
more begun. Bluebirds are migrating 
in great numbers, Swallows and 
Meadowlarks are beginning to flock. 
Today (Aug. 16) Isawa flock of 52 [gS 
Meadowlarks and three flocks of Barn “THE FIRST VISITOR WAS A BLUE JAY” 


~s 
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Swallows at Ravenswood (Lake Huron), consisting of 16, 38, and 350+ birds — 
respectively. 

Great Blue Herons, Sharp-shinned Hawks, Meadowlarks, and Song Spar- 
rows seem to be increasing. Nearly every creek possesses its Heron; in all the 
neighboring woods a Hawk is screaming from every dead tree; pastures and 
hay-fields are alive with Meadowlarks; and every strip of woods has a flock 
of Song Sparrows. 

A pair of Kingbirds has nested in our orchard for the past five years. In 
1921, the first pair of Kingbirds that I know of nested there in a king tree 
. where they successfully raised a brood. Their-nest blew down during winter, 
but they rebuilt it the next year. They nested there again in 1923. During 


~~ early spring the tree was destroyed, when they returned they built another 


nest in a tree about 30 yards away, after much consideration. This year they 
also nested in the same place but after the brood had left the nest, one of the 
old birds was killed while dusting on a road. 

I also took a census today. The day was hot—averaging 80°. About 4 
miles on foot in vicinity southwest of Kerwood, Ont., and 30 miles by auto to 
Lake Huron. 7 A.M. to 8.45 p.m. Birds recorded are as follows: 

Herring Gull, American Bittern, Great Blue Heron, Virginia Rail, Bar- 
tramian Sandpiper, Spotted Sandpiper, Killdeer, Quail, Ring-necked Pheasant, 
Mourning Dove, Marsh Hawk, Sharp-shinned Hawk, Cooper’s.Hawk, Red- 
tailed Hawk, Rough-legged Hawk, Sparrow Hawk, Barn Owl, Short-eared Owl, 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Black-billed Cuckoo, Belted Kingfisher, Downy Wood- 
pecker, Red-headed Woodpecker, Flicker, Whip-poor-will, Chimney Swilt, 
Hummingbird, Kingbird, Phoebe, Olive-sided Flycatcher, Horned Lark, Blue 
Jay, Crow, Bobolink, Cowbird, Meadowlark, Baltimore Oriole, Grackle, 
American Goldfinch, English Sparrow, Vesper Sparrow, Chipping Sparrow, 
Field Sparrow, Song Sparrow, Fox Sparrow, Purple Martin, Barn Swallow, 
Bank Swallow, Rough-winged Swallow, Parula Warbler, Catbird, Brown 
Thrasher, House Wren, Winter Wren, White-bellied Nuthatch, Black-capped 
Chickadee, Robin, Bluebird. Total, 61 species—J. Lwarn Beatrix (age 15 
years), Kerwood, Ontario, Canada. 
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EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT 


Edited by T. GILBERT PEARSON, LL.D., President 


Address all correspondence, and send all remittances, for dues and contributi 
j nde ions, to 
the National Association of Audubon Societies, 1074 Broadway, New York City. 
Telephone, Trafalgar 2077 


T. Grepert Pearson, LL.D., President 


Tueopvore S. Parmer, M.D., First Vice-President 
Freperic A. Lucas, Sc.D., Second Vice-President 


Wittiram P. Wuarton, Secretary 
JonatHAN Dwicut, M.D., Treasurer 


SamueEL T. Carrer, Jr., Attorney 


Any person, club, school or company in sympathy with the objects of this Association may become 


a member of it, and all are welcome. 


Classes of Membership in the National Association of Audubon Societies for the Protection of Wild 


Birds and Animals: 


$5 annually pays for a Sustaining Membership 


$roo paid at one time constitutes a Life Membership 
$1,000 constitutes a person a Patron 


$5,000 constitutes a person a Founder 
$25,000 constitutes a person a Benefactor 


Form or Beguest:—I do hereby give and bequeath to the National Association of Audubon 
Societies for the Protection of Wild Birds and Animals (Incorporated), of the City of New York. 


THE TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING 


The sessions of the twenty-first annual 
meeting of The National Association of 
Audubon Societies, held in the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York City, 
on Monday evening, and Tuesday, October 
26 and 27, 1925, were well attended. 

At the public session the first night, inter- 
esting addresses were given by T. Walter 
Weiseman on ‘Bird Enchantment,’ by Alden 
H. Hadley on his experiences in lecturing in 
the schools of Indiana, and by Charles B. 
Floyd on the work of the Federation of Bird 
Clubs of New England. General remarks on 
the year’s achievements were given by the 
President. Mr. Weiseman’s lecture was ac- 
companied with a series of most interesting 
motion pictures of wild birds, which he had 
made. 

Mr. John Dryden Kuser, Dr. F. A. Lucas 
and Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson were reelected 
as directors of the Association, their terms 
having expired at this time. 

The thirty members of the Advisory Board 
of Directors were re-elected, with the excep- 
tion of John H. Sage, dearly beloved member 
of the Association who recently passed away. 
His place was filled by Dr. Glover M. Allen, 
of Cambridge, Mass. 


It is unnecessary at this place to make 
reference to the reports of officers and field 
agents as these will be found printed else- 
where in this issue of Brrp-Lorr. Those 
present very much enjoyed delightful talks 
made by Frank C. Evans, President of the 
Indiana Audubon Society; Henry E. Childs, 
Secretary of the Rhode Island Audubon So- 
ciety, and Winthrop Packard, Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Audubon Society and others. 
Many out-of-town members were present. 
and problems relative to bird-protection 
were widely discussed. At 1 o’clock the 
meeting adjourned for luncheon. 

In the afternoon there was a meeting of 
the Board of Directors of the Association, at 
which plans were laid for the work the coming 
year, which it was estimated would require 
a minimum budget of $178,200. This sum, 
however, was not regarded as providing any 
leeway for the expansion that seems so urgent 
in several fields of activity. 

It was the desire of the Board that if the 
members and friends of the Association 
should provide funds in any amounts beyond 
that necessary to carry forward the actual 
routine work, it should be used chiefly 
toward furthering our educational plans 
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and the establishment of wild-life sancta- 


ares. 


mained over another day and enjoyed 


a visit to the Roosevelt Bird Sanctuary 
at Oyster Bay, under the guidance of Dr_ 
Some of the out-oftown members re Eugene Swope, in charge of the Sanc- 


tuary. 


THE DEER RELIEF WORK IN ALASKA DURING 
THE WINTER OF 1925 


On January 31, 1925 the Biological Survey 
received the followings telegram: 

Owing to the unusually heavy snowfall 
and cold weather this section, your game 
wardens and others report wild deer have 
been driven down to beaches and are existing 
on Kelp which S Isuifcient food, conse 
quently are dyins by hundreds. Over hun- 
dred sixty carcasses counted m one spot 
yesterday. Sixteen ciitens of Sitka have 
volunteered and are out cutting hemlock 
or temporary food. This effort must 
le more general, ako hay disinbuted 
where deer have congregated if any number 
are to be saved. Understand Forestry 
service will place their launches at your dis- 


posal Hf operating expenses and men are 


a nominal 


similar information were received. Un- 
fortunately, the Biological Survey had avail- 
able no funds which could be legally used for 
such a purpose. In this situation the only 
source fram which funds might be obtained 
for this much-needed work was through or- 
ganizations which had on former occasions 
given a favorable response to appeals for the 
aid of suffermg wild life. The facts of the 
Situation were presented to Dr. T. Gilbert 
Pearson, President of the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies, also Sydney 
H. Coleman, General Manager of the Ameri 
can Humane Association, and John B. Burn- 
ham. President of the American Game Pro- 
tective Association. This appeal met with 
prompt and generous response. Dr. Pearson 
Was actively interested in the matter and 
personally collected from friends among the 
members of the Association of Audubon 
Societies, and from members of the Con- 
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Photograph by Biological Survey 


servation Committee of the Camp Fire 
Clubs of America, a total of $1,569; through 
Mr. Coleman, the American Humane Asso- 
ciation contributed $500, and Mr. Burnham 
for the American Game Protective Associa- 
tion, $250, making a total of $2,310. 

These funds were telegraphed to a bank in 
Juneau, Alaska, and thus became immedi- 
ately available to the local representative of 
the Biological Survey. Relief measures were 
at once organized by him through the pur- 
chase of baled alfalfa and its distribution 
along the beaches of many islands where the 
deer were congregated. Men were also 
employed to cut trees so that the deer might 
feed upon the tender branches. In addition 
to the hay and other feed supplied through 
the Biological Survey and its immediate co- 
operators, sixteen tons of hay were donated 
by firms and sportsmen of Seattle and 
delivered February 18 by the steamship 
Oregon. The U. S. Forest Service and 
Bureau of Fisheries in Alaska took an active 
interest in this work, and assisted by the loan 
of boats and by the personal services of their 


employees. Many Alaskans also did fine work 
in this relief program. While, of course, it is 
impossible to give any worth-while estimate 
as to the exact numbers of deer saved by 
these operations, it is certain that the prompt 
relief afforded by the funds contributed by 
the three organizations named above, with 
the cooperation of the people of south- 
eastern Alaska, was sufficient to save from 
lingering death by starvation a very large 
number of them. This insures the continued 
abundance of these animals in many places 
where they might otherwise have been 
exterminated. 

The cause of the situation which suddenly 
brought on the danger of starvation among 
the deer was an extraordinarily heavy snow- 
fall which covered the islands to a depth of 
from 2 to 3 feet near the beaches and to 12 
to 15 feet on the higher slopes. 

Fortunately, before the funds available 
were completely exhausted, heavy rains 
melted the snow sufficiently to enable the 
deer to reach their natural forage. 

Mr. J. E. Ames of Petersburg, Alaska, a 
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DA all Sed : A 
CARRYING HAY ACROSS MUD FLATS FOR STARVING DEER 
Photograph by Biological Survey 


ONE OF NUMEROUS DEER THAT STARVED BEFORE HELP REACHED THEM. BODY PARTLY 
EATEN BY RAVENS 
Photograph by Biological Survey 
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small town located in the midst of the Alaska 
deer country, gives a brief account of the 
feeding operations during the relief work in 
the Wrangell-Petersburg district as follows: 
“The first trip was made through the 
narrows and Duncan Canal. Hay was placed 
under a tree about every quarter of a mile 
along the beach; we had both timothy and 
alfalfa. About 300 deer were seen during this 
trip. During the third trip made I saw many 
dead deer, some of which were does and 
others last year’s fawns. All the very small 
islands were alive with deer. 
rock, about 1,000 square feet, we saw eight 
deer feeding on the brush. In Scow Bay, 
several dead does were found. On my last 
trip I walked over a-small island containing 
about six acres and found two dead deer; one 
young doe was laying on a high ridge and had 
evidently withered away and the other was 
partly eaten by buzzards and ravens. In 
every direction one could tell a sad story of 
the dead deer by the birds overhead.” 
The admirably prompt contribution of 
funds for this deer-relief work by the organi- 
zations named is a good practical illustration 


On one small 
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of their deep interest in the conservation-of 
wild life; at the same time it is a demon- 
stration to the Alaskans that the interest of 
outsiders in the maintenance of their wild- 
life resources is very real and effective when 
occasion calls for action. 

The Sitka deer of southern Alaska is a 
small geographical race of the well-known 
black-tail deer which is found in the forested 
regions of the Pacific Coast from north- 
western California to British Columbia, and 
are beautiful little animals with an average 
weight of about 100 pounds. They are prac- 
tically the only large game animals of the 
islands of southeastern Alaska and have 
been, since time immemorial, the most im- 
portant food-supply of the Indians of that 
region, and, of later years, to the white men 
who live there. 

A series of photographs taken by W. H. 
Terhune, at the time Acting Chief Alaska 
Game Warden of the Biological Survey, who 
had charge of the work, and others, give a 
vivid idea of the deer and the country they 
occupy.—E. W. NeEtson, Chief, Biological 
Survey. 
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Fee, $100, for Endowment Fund 


Enrolled from July 1, 1925 to November 1, 1925 


Allen, Miss Mary W. 

Choate, Miss Mabel 

In Memory of Mrs. Grace Forbush 
Dresser 

Murphy, Walter P. 

Olcott, Dudley 

Page, Mrs. Walter H. 

Patch, Miss Edith M. 


Paxson, Owen Shoemaker 
Rives, F. Bayard 
Schieren, Charles A. 
Schreiner, Louis A. 
Smith, Lyman D. 

Swope, Dr. Eugene 
VanBuren, Michael M. 


NEW SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Fee, $5 Annually 


Enrolled from September 1, 1925 to November 1, 1925 


Anderson, Mrs. Bruce 

Anderson, William 

Bell, Richard D. 

Berr, Dr. Alfred H. 

Blain, Dr. A. W. 

Bodfish, John D. W. 

Brill, J. E. 

Brown, Mrs. Caroline van der Water 
Brown, James Edgar 


Brown, Pierce M. 
Bryant, John J., Jr. 
Busch, Francis X. 

Cady, B. D. 

Campbell, Benjamin A. 
Carey, Archibald 

Carroll, John A. 
Chapman, T. S. 

Cherrell, Mrs. Edward K. 


Gilbert, Parma 
Gardiner, W. Gwynn 
Goldstein, Morris 
Guinan, James J. 
Hachmeister, Herman - 
Harding, Miss C. K. ‘= 
‘Hart, A. C 

Hart, Milton 
Holden, Dr. Gerry R. 
Holdom, Jesse 

Hull, Mrs. George M. 
Ickes, Harold L. 
Johnson, H. Linsly 
Judd, E. A. 

Keibel, Erich 

Kent, Otis Beall 

Kolb, Dr. John M. 
Kraft, Bayard R. 
Kuhlman, Dr. Alvin E. 
McGuire, John A. 
Moot, Adelbert 

Morris, Dr. Frank L. 
Myers, Paul N. 

Nash, Leo 

Nelson, Walter M. 
Pattison, Mrs. Douglas 
Perry, Arthur L. 
Peterson, James A. 
Pineo, Charles B. 
Pratt Dinu es 
Radford, Fritz L. 
Rathgeber, Emile E. 
Rauch, William 
Raynale, George P. 
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Stork, Harold G. 


F Stout, Gardner D. 


Straus, Aaron : 
Strauss, Mrs. Albert _ 
Strong, John R. 
Sturgis, Reginald H. 
Sullivan, Dr C. A. \ 
Switzer, Maurice 
Thompson, Ernest A. 
Timme, Dr. Walter 


Tobias, Miss Eleanor ~ 


Townsend, Mrs. W. K. 
Trier, I. 
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REPORT OF T. GILBERT PEARSON,, 
PRESIDENT 


INTRODUCTION 


Today marks the twenty-first annual meeting of the National Association 
of Audubon Societies. During the twenty-one years of our incorporate history 
more advancement in the cause of wild-life protection has been made in the 
United States than during all the time that elapsed between the landing of the 
Pilgrims and the beginning of our efforts. Interest in the public mind, stirred 
years ago by the successful efforts of the Audubon workers to pass the model 
law protecting non-game birds in the various states, has been increasing with 
geometric progression until today we are witnesses of a great flood-tide of 
intelligent appreciation of wild life that is sweeping over the entire country. 

Backward Florida has within the past year, by legal enactment, established 
a commission for enforcing the bird and game laws. A convention of several 
thousand wild-life protectors convened in Chicago. The President’s Conference 
on Outdoor Recreation has again met in Washington. Three large conservation 
organizations collected in Denver the third week in August. The new Nature 
Magazine has reached a circulation of 100,000. Normal schools and colleges 
are starting courses in ornithology. The General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
has a Bird Department. A bill has been pending in Congress which would 
establish numbers of Government sanctuaries for birds throughout the length 
and breadth of the land. The State Department of Conservation of Indiana 
has combined with this Association in providing for a field agent to lecture 
throughout the state. Iowa, Pennsylvania, and some other states have added 
lecturers on wild life to their official staffs. The Bird Clubs of New England 
have combined and are rapidly establishing wild-life sanctuaries. Cotton- 
planters in South Carolina and Mississippi want to know how to attract to their 
plantations birds that will eat cotton boll-weevils, and, from the alkaline 
deserts of Utah, teachers write for bird pictures to place on their schoolroom 
walls. 

It is no small comfort to some of us who have been with the Audubon 
movement from its early days to see so large a fulfillment of the dreams once 
expressed by Joel A. Allen, William Dutcher, William Brewster, Mabel Osgood 
Wright, Ruthven Deane, and other early leaders, as they sat years ago about 
the conference table. 

The fight for the protection of non-game birds in America has been a splendid 
success. The greatest problem with which we are confronted today deals with 
the successful handling of the proper way of conserving and intelligently 
utilizing our wild game-bird and game-animal supply. It would seem that, 
owing to necessary agricultural and grazing activities, certain of the upland 
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game-birds, such as the Wild Turkey, Ruffed Grouse, Prairie Chicken, and 


_Bob-White, must for a time continue to decrease in many sections of the 


country, although by the creation of correct public sentiment this diminution 
need not in many regions exceed limits which would mean their extinction or 
even their reducing to a condition of rarity. The problem of the future supply . 
of our wild water-fowl appears not to be contingent so much on curtailing 
hunting as it does on the difficulty of supplying this class of birds with adequate 
feeding territories. The drainage of lakes, marshes, and swamp-lands still 
goes forward at a terrific rate. More than seventy-one million acres of such 
areas have already been drained, and the steam-shovel is today busy in a 
thousand places destroying the feeding-haunts of wild fowl. There is a tre- 


_ mendous need for saving, as far as possible, the more important Wild Duck 


haunts which yet remain, and by means of artificial planting provide vegetation 
which produces foed so essential to the maintenance of this group of our wild 
life. 

This big problem the conservationists of the country have put squarely 
before Congress. A bill looking to this end has already passed both branches 
of Congress, but at different sessions. A modified measure, known as the 
Migratory Bird Refuge and Marshland Conservation Act, recently drawn by 
a committee representing the five largest conservation organizations in the 
country, will be introduced in Congress at the coming session, and it is con- 
fidently expected that those interested in the well-being of America’s wild life 
will give this measure their strong support and cooperate by making their 
desires known to their Senators and Congressmen in Washington. 

During the year there has been a growth of membership and increase of 
work accomplished by the American Game Protective Association, the Izaak 
Walton League of America, and the International Association of State Game, 
Fish, and Conservation Commissioners. These, together with the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, constitute the four nationally organized 
institutions in the United States whose entire efforts are bent toward the 
preservation of America’s wild life. 

In our campaigns there should always be borne in mind that there is a limit 
in protecting species beyond which it is dangerous to tread, unless we would 
render harm to the species involved and bring our entire cause into discredit. 
Note the over-protection of deer in the Kaibab Forest of Arizona, which has 
resulted in the death of many through starvation; also recall the tremendous 
increase in the herds of American bison. The United States Government today 
is begging people to accept as gifts 1,000 head from the Yellowstone Park herd, 
and in at least two other places killing has begun. In Canada, the Government 
recently was forced to take from its most important bison range, 1,000 of these 
animals and ship them for liberation in a far northern forest, and many others 


are being made into pemmican. 
Under the careful protection afforded by this Association to the breeding 
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colonies of Herring Gulls along our North Atlantic Coast for nearly twenty 


years, these birds have increased to such an extent that there is much complaint © 


of the damage wrought by them to human interests, and they have driven the 
beautiful and milder-mannered Terns completely away from some of their 
ancestral breeding-grounds. 

For nearly fifty years there has been an increasing volume of restrictive 
legislation on the killing of wild life. The vast majority of these laws have 
been of the utmost importance, but in the minds of some people the idea 
prevails that wild life of all kinds is continuing to decrease at an enormous rate, 
and to save the so-called ‘remnant’ it is necessary to go on making more laws 
and providing more restriction. A certain element of our population even goes 
so far as to desire the total prohibition of killing of all wild birds and animals. 
For the man or woman with refined sentiments, to whom the killing of any 
bird is abhorrent, we should have the greatest respect, but certainly it would 
be most unwise if such people should succeed in translating their feelings into 
legislative enactment. 

Conditions in reference to wild life in different parts of the country are 
constantly changing, and additional restrictive legislative measures or propa- 
ganda against the further legal killing of any species should be undertaken 
only after most careful investigation and consultation with those who by their 
long experience are in position to render expert advice on such subjects. Let 
us look forward more to the subject of providing comfortable surroundings for 
all the valued wild life that the country will support. Create many more bird 
sanctuaries, encourage the establishment of game—breeding farms, and, above 
all, educate the coming generation to the great importance of increasing the 
number of insect-eating and weed-seed-eating birds, and also the desirability 
of preservation at all times of an adequate breeding stock of game-birds and 
game-animals. 


GENERAL ACTIVITIES 


Another busy year for the Association has been brought to a close. Your 
officers and various directors, in addition to caring for the immediate neces- 
sities of the routine work, have attended conferences, served on important 
committees, given lectures, prepared magazine articles, and in other ways 
sought to assist the officers and members of many societies and clubs as well 
as the general public. 

As heretofore, we have kept in very close touch with the development of 
sentiment involving the interests of wild life in various parts of the country. 

Your President, accompanied by Elizabeth Pearson as secretary and inter- 
preter, early in the year visited many countries abroad in the interests of the 
growing International Committee for Bird Protection which three years ago 
came into existence as an outgrowth of the Association’s work. Conferences 
were held with many conservationists in Europe, their problems studied, and 
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information regarding European conditions collected for publication-and dis- 
tribution. Visits were had with leading natural history authorities in Italy, 
Hungary, France, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and England. Three days were 
spent attending the sessions of the Tnteiatiowsl Convention for Bird Protection 
held in Luxembourg, April 13 to 16, 1925. At this convention it was decided 
to make a determined effort to revise the inadequate treaties existing between 
certain European countries in the matter of bird-protection, and your President 
was asked to assume the responsibility of Chairman of this Committee and to 
name the various European naturalists who would serve as Committee 
members. 

The usual volume of routine work has been carried forward at the home 
offices at 1974 Broadway, New York City. The office force of fifteen, augmented 
by at least a dozen additional helpers during the spring months, has been busy 
at all times. No-clerk in the office of the National Association ever has time 
for novel reading during business hours, and the esprit de corps of the office 
force is such that a high degree of proficiency is maintained. 

Our western agent, William L. Finley, has continued his splendid activities 
in the interests of getting the water turned again into Klamath Lake, for the 
re-establishment of that vast nursery for water-birds in northern California 
and southern Oregon, destroyed through the activities of commercial interests. 
Hope for favorable Government action continues to grow brighter. Mr. Finley 
also had a profitable photographing and lecture trip through Arizona and 
California. Further recognition of his splendid work for wild-life conservation 
was recently manifested by the Governor of Oregon who appointed him a 
member of the State Game Commission. 

The work of keeping an oversight of the bird colonies on the coast of Maine, 
and carrying the gospel of bird-protection to the public by means of lectures 
and correspondence, has been continued by Arthur H. Norton, the Association’s 
agent for the state of Maine. 

Throughout the entire session of Congress, John P. Holman, representing 
the Association, resided in Washington for the purpose of devoting his entire 
time to advancing the interests of Federal game-protective legislation. It was 
also necessary for Mr. Holman to again visit Louisiana to lay plans for further 
improvements on the Rainey Wild Life Sanctuary. 


WILD-LIFE SANCTUARIES 


The Roosevelt Bird Sanctuary of about twelve acres, surrounding the little 
cemetery containing the burial-place of Theodore Roosevelt, has been the scene 
of continuous activity throughout the year. Dr. Eugene Swope, the resident 
agent in charge, with the aid of a laborer, has been accomplishing wonders in 
the way of making this wild jungle territory attractive to the land-birds that 
inhabit that section of Long Island. In portions of the area it has been 
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necessary to remove a large amount of undesirable vegetation and new planting a 


has continuously gone forward. 

More and more interested visitors are coming to the Sanctuary and are 
getting practical ideas of how to attract birds about their homes. Fortunately, 
we have-been able to get through the year without financial loss, but we should 
like members and friends to bear in mind that there is continuous and urgent 
need for support in developing and caring for this Sanctuary, which is destined 
to become one of the most important and influential places of its kind in this 
country. a, 

The Sanctuary has been the recipient of various small gifts. Contributions 
of even modest amounts will always be welcome, as there are trees and shrubs 
~~ to buy from near-by nurseries; there is need of new garden tools; food for birds; 
and for the payment of a laborer to destroy poison ivy, repair trails, cut grass, 
rake leaves, and otherwise care for the comfort of the birds and their human 
visitors. 

One week ago the Roosevelt Memorial Bird Fountain was declared finished 
and was accepted by the Fountain Committee. It has now been removed to 
the Sanctuary at Oyster Bay where it is to be erected some time the coming 
year. It is expected that the completed plans of Olmsted Brothers, landscape 
architects, will shortly be ready for the consideration of our Sanctuary Com- 
mittee, and before this time next year it is believed the Court of the Fountain 
will be completed, beautified, and shall have been enjoyed by many thousand 
visitors. 

If the Roosevelt Bird Sanctuary might be supplied with an endowment of 
$100,000, the income derived from this source would make it possible to care 
for it in perpetuity and relieve the officers of the constant strain of providing 
for this additional feature of the Asscciation’s work. 

While no additions have this year been made to the list of wild-life sanc- 
tuaries owned or controlled by the Association, careful attention has been 
given to those now maintained. The largest is the Paul J. Rainey Wild Life 
Sanctuary in Vermilion Parish, Louisiana. 

Our superintendent in charge, Richard Gordon, has devoted his entire time 
to this wonderful area of 26,000 acres, which constitutes one of America’s most 
famous winter gathering-places for Wild Ducks and Geese, and he has also 
required the constant services of two assistants. It is believed that the number 
of Ducks and Geese resorting to the Sanctuary must have numbered not less 
than 2,000,000. 

The Club House has been given special care, a watch-tower built, the fleet 
of patrol-boats increased to four, and the whole area kept constantly under 
careful patrol. 

Unusual weather conditions obtained. A prolonged dry period at one time 
killed much of the natural wild-life food. Floods by salt water, resulting in 
unusual storm tides, also had their baneful effect. As a result, not only all the 
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Duck-food we planted last year, but a great portion of that naturally growing 
on the territory was killed. The latter part of the winter it became necessary 


to engage in an extensive feeding campaign, large quantities of waste rice 


being purchased and fed to the hungry Ducks that flocked in by tens of 
thousands to secure these welcome rations. 

Representatives of the state and Federal governments, as well as other 
individuals, have made journeys to the region and accepted the Association’s 
hospitality at the ample headquarters of the Sanctuary. Funds contributed by 
Mrs. Grace Rainey Rogers, the donor of the territory, and the income from 
rentals have provided sufficient funds for all necessary activities. 

Green Island, Texas, is leased to the Association by the state for ninety- 
nine years. It is the summer home of a great colony of breeding Reddish Egrets. 
Probably nine-tenths of all those nesting in the United States are found kere. 
This island, aswell as other bird colonies in the neighborhood, is undér the 
general care of our agent, Capt. R. D. Camp, of Brownsville, Texas. 

Owing to the unusual ice-formation last winter, and the unprecedented - 
drought which followed during the summer, food for water-birds became 
exceedingly scarce. Capt. Camp reports that Egrets and Herons were at least 
six weeks later than usual in beginning nest-buildings. Our most popular Tern 
colony in that section left its usual breeding territory for a new one about 
twelve miles away, and near to the waters of an inlet through which swept the 
tides bearing the food so much needed. 

Bird Island, in Orange Lake, Florida, containing one of the greatest Egret 
colonies in the United States, and Buzzard Island, on the South Carolina 
coast, are two other sanctuaries owned by the Association. The birds on both 
have enjoyed fairly prosperous seasons. Old Man Island, on the coast of 
Maine, leased from the state, still continues to be the chief breeding-place of 
the Eider Ducks in the United States. In addition to the above various islands, 
swampy lands and other territories inhabited by breeding water-birds have 
been guarded to the number of thirty-seven. 

The expense of protecting these bird colonies has been borne by the income 
from the Mary Dutcher Memorial Fund and from special contributions of 
members who are particularly interested in preserving the White Egret from 
the inroads of feather-hunters who still exist in many out-of-the-way corners 
of the country. 

In this connection it might be well to state that, by organization and experi- 
ence, the Association is in position to accept, and is amply competent to take 
care of in perpetuity, areas of land in any part of North America that may be 
given or bequeathed to it for the purpose of maintaining them as bird sanc- 
tuaries. Such gifts should, of course, carry with them provision for maintaining 
the territories. We hav ebeen offered as gifts, many thousands of acres of land 
if we would maintain them as bird sanctuaries, but it has been necessary to 
decline such offers unless accompanied by funds for maintenance. 
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AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


Many of the state and local membership organizations affliated with the 


National Association have made splendid progress during the year. Various 
bird reservations have been established or maintained by the Federation of 
Bird Clubs of New England, under the active leadership of Laurence B. 
Fletcher and Charles B. Floyd. 

In Florida, the State Audubon Society, under the presidency of Dr. Hiram 
Byrd, has secured, by legal action, the establishment of the first section of the 
Tamiami Trail Bird Sanctuary, and the Society’s volume of propaganda for 
bird-protection is increasing. 

Intensive bird-study continues to occupy the time of the members of many 

of the Audubon Societies and Bird Clubs. The Connecticut Audubon Society 
maintains its wonderful bird sanctuary at Fairfield, and its educational work 
among sportsmen and school children, as heretofore, constitute important 
features of its program. 

Exhibition of bird- eee apparatus and bird-study materials, bird 
pageants, field-walks, lectures, and publicity have been carried forward in an 
increasing number of states by these groups affiliated with the National Asso- 
ciation. Reports of a large number of them will be published with this report 
in the November—December issue of Brrp-Lore, and those interested in the 
Audubon movement will, upon perusal, find these to contain much interesting 
matter. 

The following is a list of such cooperating groups, whose annual fee had 
been received before the close of the fiscal year on October 19, 1925: 


ORGANIZATIONS FORMERLY AFFILIATED WITH THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUDUBON 
SOCIETIES, OCTOBER 19, 1925 


STATE AUDUBON SOCIETIES 
CALIFORNIA: 


President, Mrs. Harriet W. Myers, 311 N Ave., 66, Los Angeles. 
Secretary, Miss Helen S. Pratt, 2451 Ridge View, Eagle Rock, Los Angeles. 
COLORADO: 
President, Dr. Edward R. Warren, 15rr Wood Ave., Colorado Springs. 
Secretary, Elberta L. Craig, rro7 roth St., Boulder. 
CONNECTICUT: 
President, John P. Holman, Southport. 
Secretary, Mrs. Herbert Perry Beers, Greens’ Farms. 
District OF COLUMBIA: 
President, Dr. T. S. Palmer, 1939 Biltmore St., N. W., Washington. 


Secretary, Miss Helen P. Childs, 5901 Connecticut Ave., Chevy Chase, Md. 
FLORIDA: 


President, Dr. Hiram Byrd, Bradenton. 
Secretary, Mrs. Hiram Byrd, Bradenton. 


res 


o- See ae C. Aewell, Strafford. 
ee JERSEY: 
_ President, John Dryden Kuser, Bernardsville. 
Secretary, Beecher S, Bowdish, 164 Market St., Newark. 
-Nortu Carorrna: 
President, Dr. R. H. Tas; Raleigh. 


_-—s Secretary, Miss Placide Underwood, Seas 
Be. OHIO: 
a a President, Prof. William G. Cramer, 2501 ces Lane, W. H., Cincinnati. 


= - Secretary, Miss Katharine Ratterman, 2975 Springer Ave., Hyde Park, Cincinnati. 
_ __~ PENNSYLVANIA: 
= President, Witmer Stone, Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. 
_-—-s Secretary, Miss Elizabeth Wilson Fisher, 2222 Spruce St., Philadelphia. 


RuopeE IsLanp: 
President, Dr. Marion D. Weston, Rhode Island College of Education, Providence. 


Secretary, Henry E. Childs, 335 Pleasant St., Rumford. 


ee — Uran: 
_ —s*~Prresident, Prof. J. H. Paul, 1320 E. 2d South, Salt Lake City. 
> : Secretary, Mrs. A. O. Treganza, 522 S. 13th E., Salt Lake City. 


2 WEST VIRGINIA: 
President, Miss Bitha Craig, 1052 Market St., Parkersburg. 
Secretary, Walter Donaghho, Box 532, Parkersburg. 


OTHER AFFILIATED ORGANIZATIONS 


ALEXANDRIA, ARLINGTON AND Mount VERNON (VA.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 
President, Miss Katherine H. Stuart, 202 N. Columbus St., Alexandria. 
Secretary, Miss Mary Virginia Agnew, 500 Duke St., Alexandria. 

AvupuBON ASSOCIATION OF THE PACIFIC (CALIF): 

President, A. S. Kibbe, 1534 Grove St., Berkeley. 
Treasurer, C. R. Thomas, 1605 Rose St., Berkeley. 
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President, Mrs. E. M. Carr, Manchester Tee 
Secretary, Mrs. Charles J. Seeds, Manchester. sat 
AvupDUBON SOCIETY OF SEWICKLEY VALLEY (PA.): 

pane President, Bayard H. Christy, 403 Frederick Ave., Sewickley 

Secretary, J. M. Tate, Jr., Pine Road, Sewickley. 
AuDUBON SocIETY OF SKANEATELES (N. Y.): 
Secretary, Miss Sarah M. Turner, Skaneateles. 
Batt Brrp CLus (Marne): 
President, Mrs. Robinson E. Tobey, Augusta. 
Secretary, Mrs. Sarah Kellam, Augusta. 
Bancor (Marne) Brrp CONSERVATION CLUB: 
President, Miss Madeleine Giddings, 14 Coombs St., Bangor 
Secretary, Mrs. Paul Hannemann, R. F. D. 8, Bangor. 
Beprorp (N. Y.) AuDUBON SOCIETY: ; 
President, William Borland, Bedford Hills. 
Treasurer, Miss Mary Clark, Bedford Hills. 
Brrp Cius oF Lone IsLanp (N. Y.): 
President, Mrs. E. M. Townsend, Townsend Place, Oyster Bay. 
Secretary, Mrs. Richard Derby, Oyster Bay. 
Birp CLUB OF WasHINGTON (N. Y.): 
President, Mrs. Sue Sackett, R. F. D., Millbrook. 
Secretary, Mrs. H. S. Downing, Millbrook. 
Brrp-Lovers’ CLUB OF BROOKLYN (N. Y.): 
President, Miss E. M. Thompkins, 134 Linden Ave., Brooklyn. 
Secretary, Mrs. L. B. Pumpian, 278 6th Ave., Brooklyn. 
Biarr County (Pa.) GAME, FISH AND FORESTRY ASSOCIATION: __ . 
President, O. J. Evans, 2001 Union Ave., Altoona. Sa 
Secretary, P. W. Ackerman, 1217 11th St., Altoona. 
Buck Hitt Nature Crus (Pa.): = 
President, Mrs. M. T. L. Gannett, Greenways, Buck Hill Falls. 
Secretary, Mrs. Margaret S. Strattan, Inwood, Buck Hill Falls. 
Burroucus AUDUBON Society (Krineston, N. Y.):. 
President, Miss Constance Blauvis, Kingston High School, Kingston 
Secretary, Miss Millie Ostrander, roo Bruyn Ave., Kingston. 
Burroucus NAturE Cius (Marron, Onto): 
President, Mrs. Charles H. Conley, 567 Girard Ave., Marion. 
Secretary, Miss Marie Ruehrmund, 189 W. Church St, Marion. 
Burroucus NATurE Cius (OnEonTA, N. Y.): 
President, Miss Carolyn Jenkins, 59 Ford Ave., Oneonta. 
Secretary, Mrs. Lester S. Lang, 6 Ford Ave., Oneonta. 
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President, yi fees ae Hotel, 7943 Dennison Ave., Columbus 
Secretary, Miss Lucy B. Stone, 26 S. Garfield Ave., Columbus. 


- Community Brrp Cius (Woopsvittz, N.H.): 


President, Dr. E. S. Miller, Woodsville. 

Secretary, Mrs. Cora H. Burkinshaw, Wells River, Vt. 
CUMBERLAND County (MAINE) AUDUBON SocrETY: 

President, Charles M. Mower, 443 St. John St., Portland. 

Secretary, Miss Amy P. Uiswell, Everett Chambers, Portland. 


- Daas (Texas) Brrp AND NatTurE CLUB: 


President, Mrs. Clarke Burr, 1589 W. 4th St., Dallas. 
Secretary, Mrs. C. A. Dunn, 5014 Abbott Ave., Highland Park, Dallas. 


~ Dana Naturat History Society (ArBany, N. Y.): 


President, Mrs. John J. Merrill, 353 State St., Albany. 

Secretary, Mrs. Augustus S. Brandow, 44 S. Allen St., Albany. 
Dayton (Onto) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 

President, Miss Leila Thomas, 33 St. Mary’s St., Dayton. 

Secretary, Miss Kathyrn Edyth Bucher, 730 N. Broadway, Dayton. 
Detta Duck Cius (NEW ORLEANS, LaA.): 

President, John Dymond, Jr., 1007 Maison Blanche Bldg., New Orleans. 

Secretary, C. Sag Harris, 1007 Maison Blanche Bldg., New Orleans. 


_ DEs Momnss (Iowa) AupUBON SocrETy: 


President, Mrs. Tom R. Wendelburg, 853 28th St., Des Moines. 
Derroir (Micu.) Brrp PROTECTING CLUB: 

President, Mrs. J. D. Harmes, 1460 Harding Ave., Detroit. 

Secretary, Miss Agnes Sherman, 2106 Bewick Ave., Detroit. 
Doyiestown (PA.) NATURE CLUB: é 

President, Miss Laura V. Anderson, 115 N. Broad St., Doylestown. 

Secretary, Mrs. Ida K. Kirk, 105 N. Broad St., Doylestown. 


DutcueEss Co. (N. Y.) SPORTSMEN’S ASSOCIATION: 
President, Charles J. Round, Poughkeepsie. 
Secretary, E. L. DuBois, Poughkeepsie. 
ELcin (Itts.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 
President, B. F. Berryman, 224 ee St., Elgin. 
Secretary, Miss Katherine M. McQueen, Box 205, Elgin. 


See Dantente B. nae Brookline. i Fs Se tis = are nar 
Francis W. PARKER ScHoot (CHICAGO, Tus): ~ th ae eS 
President, Miss Flora Cooke, 616 York Pl., Chicago. fore ees 
Secretary, Florence N. Hefter, Francis W. ‘Palos oe Chicago. ar, 

GARDINER (Marne) Birp Cius: sik ; 
President, A. T. Reynolds, 39 Lincoln Ave., Canteens 
Secretary, Miss Julia T. Clason, 19 Washington Ave., Gardiner. 

Hartrax River (FrA.) Brrp Cius: 

President, M. T. Pritchard, Barrington, R. I., and Daytona Banc. Fla” 
Secretary, R. J. Longstreet, Daytona Beach. 
Hamitton (Ont.) Brrp PROTECTION SOCIETY: 
President, R. Owen Merriman, 96 W. 2d St., Hamilton. 
Secretary, Miss Ruby R. Mills, 36 Robinson St., Hamilton. 

Hattie Aupuson Birp Crrcie (LouIsvit1e, Ky.): 

Chairman, Mrs. Sara D. O’Neal, 2026 Eastern Parkway, Louisville. 

Hesston (Kans.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 

President, Miss Esther Good, Hesston. 
Secretary, Miss Eva Cooprider, Hesston. 

HUMANE Society OF WYANDOTTE Co. (KANS.): = 
President, Miss Sarah H. Jacobs, 2908 Roosevelt Ave., Kansas Git. 
Secretary, Mrs. J. M. Liggett, 817 N. oth St., Kansas City. 

Ketioce AupuBon Socrety (MANSFIELD, OHTO.): 

Treasurer, Mrs. H. L. Princehorn, Mansfield. 

Littte Lake Cus (LA.): 

President, E. E. Lafaye, 416 Poydras St., New Orleans. 
Secretary, Walter P. Stouse, Box 3, New Orleans. 

Los ANGELES (CAtrIr.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 

President, Mrs. Warren J. Holden, 2802 S. Western Ave., Los Angeles. 

Secretary, Mrs. Estelle D. Dyke, 405 E. Stocker St., Glendale. 
MANCHESTER (N. H.) Brrp CLus: 

President, Dr. G. S. Foster, 967 Elm St., Manchester. 

Secretary, Miss Daisy E. Flanders, 714 Beech St., Manchester. 

MANCHESTER (Mass.) Woman’s CLUB: 7 

- President, Mrs. Hattie F. Baker, Pleasant St., Manchester. 
Secretary, Mrs. Nellie M. Rogers, 6 North St., Manchester. 

Manitowoc Co. (Wis.) Fish AND GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION: 
President, George B. McLaughlin, 425 N. 8th St., Manitowoc. 
Secretary, Fred Carus, 1402 Washington St., Manitowoc. 

MERIDEN (Conn.) Birp anpD Nature Crus: 

President, Judge Frank L. Fay, 510 Broad St., Meriden. 

Secretary, Miss Esther R. Hall, 481 E. Main St., Meriden. 
Merwen (N. H.) Brrp Crus: 

President, Rev. Noble O. Bowlby, Meriden. 

Secretary, Miss Annie H. Duncan, Meriden. 


President, Mrs-R. a ce, pect 
_ Secretary, Mrs. H. R. Butler, 107 Library Place, Princeton. 
—Narore Srupy Crus (Texas): 
President, Mrs. R. B. Molloy, 1104 W. 4th Ave., / Gosia a: 
Secretary, Mrs. Jack Hogar, Corsicana. ; ie 
Newark (N. J.) Brrp Crus: 
~ President, Herbert L. ‘Thowless, 76 5 Broad St., Newark. 
as Secretary, Mrs. James P. Clements, 543 Mt. Prieeest Ave., Newark. 
New Canaan (Conn.) Brrp Protective Soctety: 
: President, Mrs. F. H. Adriance, New Canaan. 
Secretary, Mrs. S. B. Hoyt, New Canaan. 


New Century Cius or Utica (N. Y.): — 
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President, Mrs. Libbri C. Westcott, 235 Genesee St., Utica. 
Secretary, Miss Ida J. Butcher, 235 Genesee St., Utica. 
~ New York Birp AND TREE Crus: 
President, Dr. G. Clyde Fisher, Am. Museum of Nat’l History, New York City. 
Secretary, Miss Henriette Jones, Park Ave. Hotel, 33d St., New York City. 
Nortu East (PA.) NATURE Stupy CLUuB: 
President, N. S. Woodruff, North East. 
Secretary, Miss Alice Moorhead, North East. 
Ononpaca County Brirp CLus (Syracuse, N. Y.): 
President, Prof. A. G. Whitney, 401 Clarendon St., Syracuse. 
Secretary, Stanley C. Church, 408 Second North St., Syracuse. 
OscEoLaA (Wis.) FreLp CLUB: 
President, Mrs. O.T. Traiser, Osceola. 
Secretary, Mrs. O. A. Bloom, Osceola. 
Outpoor NAtTuRE CLuB oF Houston, TEXAS: 
President, Lawrence Hite Daingerfield, Care of U. S. Weather Bureau, Houston. 
Secretary, Miss Mabel Cassell, 1315 Eagle St., Houston. 
PASADENA (CaALir.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: 
President, Dr. George L. Huntington, 241 S. Los Robles Ave., Pasadena. 
Secretary, Dr. Jacolyn Manning, 171 N. Craig Ave., Pacedenes 
PROVINCE OF QUEBEC (CAN.) SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF BIRDS: 
President, L. MclI. Terrill, 44 Stanley Ave., St. Lambert. 
Secretary, W. S. Hart, Box 1185, Montreal. 


I “pahtens: iverstons 
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President, Maunsell S. Crosby, Rhinebeck. , 
Secretary, Tracy Dows, Rhinebeck. a 

Rockaway (N. Y.) Brrp CLvs: 

President, Miss Laura B. Broomall, Far Rockaway. 

Secretary, Norman Vogel, 88-21 Boulevard, Rockaway Beach. 
RocxForD (ILts.) NATURE STUDY SOcIETY: 

President, Miss Alice Bowie, 315 N. Avon St., Rockford. 

Secretary, Miss Cousie Fox, 725 N. Court St., Rockford. 

SacInAw (Mic#.) BrRaNncH AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN: 
President, Miss Florence Barnard, 528 S. Warren Ave., Saginaw. 
Secretary, Mrs. Harold Steele, 615 Adams St., Saginaw. 

St. Louis (Mo.) Brrp Crus: ~~ 
President, Mrs. Jane Brey, St. Louis. ~ 
Secretary, Miss Jennie F. Chase, 627 Clara Ave., St. Louis. 

St. PETERSBURG (FLA.) AUDUBON SOCIETY: : 
President, Mrs. Katherine B. Tippetts, ‘“The Belmont,”’ St. Petersburg. 
Secretary, Mrs. Mary E. Apple, St. Petersburg. 

SANDHILLS Brrp Crus (N. C.): 

President, Dr. John Warren Achorn, Pine Bluff. 
Secretary, Mrs. Gussie Gibson, Pine Bluff. 

San Dreco (Catir.) Socrety oF NATURAL History: 

President, Joseph W. Sefton, Jr., Maryland Arcade, San Diego. 
Secretary, John Burnham, 211 Electric Bldg., San Diego. 

SANTA CLARA County AupuBoN Socrety (CALIr.): 

Secretary, Miss Emily Smith, Route 1, Box 56, Los Gatos. 

SaraToca (N. Y.) Brrp anp Nature Crus: 

President, William B. Courtright, 203 S. Broadway, Saratoga Springs. 
Secretary, Miss Caroline C. Walbridge, 109 Lake Ave., Saratoga Springs. . 

ScrTuATE (Mass.) WomaAn’s CLvus: 

President, Mrs. Eva L. Granes, North Scituate. 
Secretary, Mrs. Mary A. Doherty, Scituate. 

ScRANTON (PA.) Brrp Cus: 

President, Mrs. Francis H. Coffin, 1528 Jefferson Ave., Scranton. 
Secretary, J. G. Angwin, 148 Green Ridge St., Scranton. 

SoutH BEenpD (IND.) HuMANE Soctety: 

President, George B. Beitner, 1833 Portage Ave., South Bend. 
Secretary, Henry A. Pershing, South Bend. 
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ates sh Fred E. Mather’ Ulster. 
_Secretary, Miss Martha A. McMorran, Ulster. 


VASSAR Wake Rosin Crus (N. Y.): 
President, Miss Mary igh Consent 482 Main Hall, Vassar College, Beudhikeopiie 


_ Vico County (IND.) Birp CLus: 


ee President, Miss Sallie Dawson, 807 N. oth St., Terre Haute. 


Secretary, Miss Sarah J. Elliot, Union Hospital, Terre Haute. 
WarteERBURY (Conn.) Brrp Crus: 
President, Herbert R. Root, 345 Lincoln St., Waterbury. 
Secretary, Miss Grace Roberts, 34 Kellogg St., Waterbury. 


Watertown (N. Y.) Brrp Crus: 
President, P. B. Hudson, Watertown. 
Secretary, Miss Grace B. Nott, Watertown. 
West CHESTER (PA.) BirD CLUB: 
President, Isaac G. Roberts, 217 E. Washington St., West Chester. 
Secretary, Miss Lilian W. Pierce, 205 S. Walnut St., West Chester. 


~ Witp Lire LEAGUE OF WEST VIRGINIA: 


President, Dr. H. H. Haynes, Clarksburg. 
Secretary, Howard H. Cleaves, Clarksburg. 
Woman’s Crus (Conn.): 
President, Mrs. E. B. Hobard, 41 Elm St., Seymour. 
Secretary, Mrs. L. C. McEwen, 106 West St., Seymour. 
Wvyncore (Pa.) Brrp Crus: 
President, Mrs. Everett Griscom, “Briar Bush,” Roslyn. 
Secretary, Miss Esther Heacock, Wyncote. 
Wyommnc Vattry Aupuson Society (PA.): 
President, Mrs. W. J. Trembath, 368 Maple Ave., Kingston. 
Secretary, H. W. Bay, 32 Oneida Place, Forty-fort. 
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JUNIOR AUDUBON CLUBS 


If among the varied phases of this Association’s activities there is one line 
of work that receives more commendation than any other, it is that which 
deals with the work among the children. To the attention of these young 
people, during the formative period of their lives, when impressions received 
on the mind are of most lasting nature, there is brought great lessons of bird- 
protection and the beauty and interest of wild bird life. They are supplied with 
colored pictures made by America’s leading bird artists and with literature 
telling of the movements of birds and of their service to mankind. Each child 
receives a colored button which is proudly worn on dress or coat, and from the 


~ teacher who has formed a Junior Club they get the impressions that the subject 


is one of dignity and something that is entirely worth while. 

Never have so many children enrolled under the banner of the Audubon 
Society as during the school year ending June 1, 1925. Junior members to the 
number of 299,305 organized into 7,299 Clubs, is the record for the year. 

What a wonderful thing it-is that certain kind-hearted individuals make it 
possible to conduct this work in the interests of the children and the birds. 
About $60,000 is required to carry on the work during the year, and only about 
half of this is provided by the children’s fees of 10 cents each. The rest is about 
equally divided between the income from: the Permanent Fund of 1922, the 
gift of our unnamed Benefactor, and the combined contributions of a group 
of other members. 

To carry the message of the Junior work to the schools, Herbert K. Job 
was employed for five months, constantly traveling and visiting the schools of 
South Carolina. Miss Frances A. Hurd worked throughout the year among 
the schools of Connecticut. Mrs. Mary S. Sage worked day and night among 
the schools and other organizations on_Long Island; and from early in January, 
Alden H. Hadley traveled by motor from town to town throughout Indiana, 
organizing and lecturing in schools. The handling of the detailed work of this 
Department in the home office is in charge of Mrs. Lillian McEvany and her 
group of assistants. 

Many state and local societies have done yeoman service, their officers and 
members volunteering to go into the schools and to explain the work to the 
teachers and address the children. 

With the funds now in sight, it looks as though this work can be carried 
forward the coming season on at least as large a scale as that of last year. 
Every 10 cents contributed to the Junior Department means the enrolling of 
a child in this nation-wide movement for the study and protection of wild life. 
Every dollar means that ten have this privilege; every gift of $100 means that 
1,000 eager children can be supplied with bird-study material. Apparently, 
the extent to which this work will grow is limited only by the funds placed in 
our hands for this purpose. It is the belief of your President, based on the 
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During the past year the series of Educational Leaflet was augmentec by 
the addition of five new subjects. These little monographs were on the Tov vn 


send’s Warbler, White Ibis, Lesser Scaup Duck, California Vulture, and Woes “aa 


oe 


Turkey. 2,545,000 leaflets and pamphlets have been issued. 
The supply department, under the direction of Mrs. Best, has continued 
to distribute bird pictures, literature, field-glasses, charts, and stereopticon 


slides at as low a cost as possible to members and friends desiring such 


materials. 


Again we are fortunate in being able to close the fiscal year without a deficit 3 


in any of the funds. We received a gift of $1,000 from Charles E. Raymond of 
Hinsdale, Ills., in memory of his wife, Carrie M. Raymond; a bequest of $150 
from the late Francis Kneeland; $156 in gifts; $956.85 surplus for the year in 
the General Fund; a gift of $1,000 from George D. Pratt for the Roosevelt 
Bird Sanctuary, and $6,400 received from the fees of 64 new Life Members. 
These items combined amount to $9,671.85 which this year was added to the 
Endowment Funds of the Association. 


To the fund being collected for the purchase or building of a home for the 


Association, 1,715 members contributed. Of these, 1,443 contributed $1 each; 
many gave larger amounts, as, for example, 166 contributed $5 each, 40 con- 
tributed $10 each, 2 gave $100 each, and one, W. S. Wyatt, of Pennsylvania, 
gave $1,000 for this purpose. The total contributions to the Building Fund 
during the year amounted to $4,234.50. These funds are invested as they are 
received and the interest added to the principal. The Building Fund, at the 
close of the fiscal year, amounted to $11,620.71. 

The Sustaining Membership, carrying with it a fee of $5 annually, has this 


year increased from 6,462 to 6,785. The total income of the Association for 
the year was $200,472.84. 
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REPORTS OF FIELD AGENTS 


_ REPORT OF EDWARD HOWE FORBUSH, AGENT FOR 
NEW ENGLAND 


E. 


The most important work accomplished for bird-protection during the year 


7 in New England has been the setting aside of bird-refuges and sanctuaries. 
, Doubtless, the Association will have reports from clubs and Audubon Societies - 
a regarding the work done in the New England States, and therefore I will 
f confine my report largely to that accomplished in Massachusetts. The greatest 
___work done here has been initiated by the New England Federation of Bird 
_ Clubs. This has been actively carried on largely by two live officers of the 


a? 


Federation, Messrs. Laurence B. Fletcher and Charles B. Floyd, and relates 
principally to the establishment of new reservations for sea-birds. 

Islands are the only safe breeding-places for sea-birds. The islands off the 
New England coast may have been formerly among the great sea-bird nurseries 
of the world, but many of these islands have disappeared through the ages, 
worn away by constant attrition of the sea, and only dangerous shoals remain 
to show where once many of them stood. Rocky islands will withstand the 
force of the sea for ages, but the sandy and gravelly islands gradually dis- 
E appear. The late Prof. N. S. Shaler, an authority on the geology of New 
England, asserted that there were good reasons for the belief that the Nan- 
tucket Shoals were once an archipelago. If this theory is tenable, that archi- 
pelago disappeared beneath the hungry sea before historical times. Since the 
country was discovered, a number of islands, formerly known as breeding- 
places of sea-birds, have disappeared. This fact lends probability to Shaler’s 
theory. Some have disappeared in recent times. Billingsgate Island, in Cape 
Cod Bay, has been nearly all washed away, with two lighthouses which stood 
-upon it, during the last century, notwithstanding strong retaining walls built 
there by the Government. Bird Island, in Wellfleet harbor, went under during 
the nineteenth century. Gravelly Island, near Muskeget, which George 5. 
Mackay described as a breeding-place for Roseate Terns in his article in The 
Auk for January, 1895, has disappeared within the last two or three years. 
Other islands are moving toward the mainland because of the shifting of the 
sands of which they are composed. Some of them have already been pushed 
back upon the mainland and others will be. Most of the sandy islands now 
remaining must go eventually, especially the lower ones, but there are a few 
which are higher or more rocky upon which the birds now breed, or which are 
more or less sheltered in harbors or under the lee of large islands, which probably 
will stand for many years. Among these are Penikese, off the mouth of Buz- 
zards Bay, the larger Wepecket Island, near Nantucket, and the Tern islands 
in Chatham harbor and Hyannis harbor. All such islands should be secured 
by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts as permanent bird-reservations. Three 
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of them have already been taken over by the Commonwealth through the 
efforts of the Federation of Bird Clubs and other organizations interested in 
bird-protection. The Government, having recently taken down the lighthouse 
on Bird Rock, off Nahant, and having relinquished possession of the island, it 
reverted to the state. A bill was drawn and presented this year to the Legis- 
lature of Massachusetts making the rock a bird-refuge. This bill, after some 
opposition had been overcome, was passed by the Legislature during the last 
session, and this island thus was placed under the jurisdiction of the Depart- 
ment of Conservation and will be retained as a state bird sanctuary. Many 
sea-birds formerly nested there and doubtless ‘some will return after the build- 
ings are removed, if the island can be given proper protection. An important 
recent acquisition by the Federation of Bird Clubs is a considerable acreage of 
spruce on the north side of Watatic Mountain, in the towns of Ashby and 
Ashburnham, Mass. On this mountain there exists today a small part of the 
Massachusetts spruce forests, the most of which have disappeared before the 
lumbermen. With them, doubtless, have gone many birds of the Canadian 
fauna which formerly inhabited them. There is very little spruce left now 
in Massachusetts outside of the state reservations on Graylock and October 
mountains. If the spruce on these reservations can be maintained, they will 
become sanctuaries for Canadian species. 


THE HEATH HEN 


The Heath Hen on Martha’s Vineyard seems to be on the verge of extinc- 
tion. Only three broods of young birds have been observed and reported during 
the year, and not more than four adult birds have been noted at any one time. 
The young broods have not been seen since June. At that time there were 
some heavy rains on the island, and it is possible that these rains destroyed 
the young, but there is no certainty of this and some of them may still live. 
It is difficult after the early part of the breeding season to find birds of this 
species in the scrub which they inhabit. Most of those which have been seen 
have been noted ‘dusting’ in the roads. It seems probable that in 1897 the 
number of Heath Hens was even less than it now is, for then C. E. Hoyle, who 
was familiar with the birds and with their habitat, spent two weeks in autumn 
going over the grounds carefully with excellent bird-dogs, and could not start 
a bird. After that the species increased until their numbers were again checked 
by a great fire on the island. With this experience in view, it seems probable 
that there are more birds on the island than examination shows, and under the 
special protection that they are receiving today, there may be some hope of 
another increase. The Federation of Bird Clubs has placed an additional 
warden on the island, whose duty it is to protect the birds from man and other 
enemies. Everything possible will be done with this end in view, so long as 
there is the slightest prospect that the species can be saved. 
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REPORT OF DR. EUGENE SWOPE, IN CHARGE OF THE 
ROOSEVELT BIRD SANCTUARY 


This report covers the year from September 15, 1924, to September 15, 
1925. A gradual and general development of the Sanctuary has been the policy 
from the first, and a collectively greater bird population the past summer, and 
an increase of seven nesting species over last year would seem to give the avian 
stamp of approval to present methods. A few selected parts of the grounds 
have been treated with reference to both bird welfare and human esthetic 
tastes. The popularity of these places with the birds and appreciative com- 
ments from visitors encourage the belief that these efforts are following the 
right lines. 

Eight hundred small trees and shrubs have been moved from crowded 
sections to open-spaces where they can thrive and produce fruits for bird-food. 
Thirty-five new varieties of flora have been added to our former total of 247 
varieties. The greater part of these additions were gifts from people interested 
in the Sanctuary. Hicks Nurseries, Westbury, L. I., N. Y., gave 1,000 small 
pine trees of several varieties. These will be planted next spring in groves. 
Nine memorial trees have been planted and more will be placed this autumn. 

Ninety species of birds have been listed. Some of the commonest Warblers 
failed to appear here during the spring migration, else the total for the year 
would have been higher. Twenty-one species nested within the Sanctuary 
boundaries. The climatic conditions, in the main, during the greater part of 
what might be termed the fledgling period, were favorable to young birds. 
There were fewer Cowbird intrusions this year than last. The anti-House 
Wren group of ornithologists may be horrified to learn that 19 broods of House 
Wrens were turned loose on the bird world from our Sanctuary nesting-boxes. 
Criminal traits have not been discovered in the representatives of that species 
this summer in the Sanctuary. 

The queer cases of deserted nests without discernible cause were not so 
numerous this year as last. Trying weather conditions are probably a large 
factor in this phenomenon. Our trees, shrubs, and vines produced abundant 
fruits this year, but the numerous fall migrants will leave but an insignificant 
part of this food for the winter birds. The most important fact to report is 
that a large per cent of our visitors come for a definite purpose: Some to get 
started right in bird identification; some to learn the how and why of nesting- 
boxes; some desired information on shrubs that produce bird-food; and still 
others to get a general idea of a Sanctuary with the view of using their own 
land for such a purpose, or advising others who contemplate a similar work. 
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Sage Grouse, this has not been accomplished because of the oj 
_sheep-men in that part of the country, assisted by Congressman Ney 


the session of the Oregon Legislature last spring, a law was passed creating a — 


state reservation identical with this area that had been mapped out. This is = * 
a step in the right direction, as it will give a certain amount of protection to — 


™~ game. 
According to a bulletin on the status of the prong-horned eriiaee bee oy 
issued by E. W. Nelson, Chief of the Biological Survey, the numbers that are 
still found in this part of Oregon are estimated to be about two thousand. 
Although the prong-horn is the swiftest animal on the continent, it is a shining 
mark as far as the eye can see. It cannot thrive in fenced areas, as does the 
buffalo. 

The main problem in the future of the antelope is not solely protection from 
unlawful hunting. The arid, sage-brush country where they live is grazed free 
and without restriction by sheep belonging to alien sheep-herders. These 
nomadic sheep-men are depleting this area by overgrazing. Each herder strives 
to get his flocks in first, and much of the grass is destroyed by being cropped 
before it is ripe. The danger to the remaining herds of antelope is that enough 
pasturage is not left for them to survive during the winters. This condition 
can only be checked by federal authorities, as the state has no way of regulating 
grazing on public lands. Every effort should therefore be continued so as to 
make this area a Federal reservation as well as a state reservation, then both 
food and protection will be guaranteed to this splendid herd of prong-horns. 

For several years we have called attention to Klamath Lake Reservation, 
where the whole lake was dried up by a promoters’ scheme and a vast breeding- 
and feeding-ground for wild fowl destroyed under the guise of making agri- 
cultural land out of this territory. Last spring, Elwood Mead, Commissioner 
of Reclamation, decided to open the gates of the dyke on Klamath River and 
let water back into this reservation, as he considered that this whole area of 
some 85,000 acres was of more value to the public as a wild-game refuge than 
as an adventure in agriculture. No attempt has ever been made to use more 
than 3,000 acres on the northeastern corner of the reservation, and the crops 
that have been planted have not been a paying investment. 

However, when public announcement was made to this effect, the promoters 
appealed for a hearing and another investigation. This was granted, and four 
men G. C. Kreutzer, Director of Reclamation Economics, Denver, Colo., 
Prof. C. F. Shaw, University of California, W. L Powers, Oregon Agricultural 


who represents eastern Oregon in the House of Representatives. However, at 
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College, and Macy H. Lapham, Soil Technologist U. S. Department.of-Agri- 


culture, were appointed as a committee to make another soil-analysis of Lower 


Klamath Lake. This was done during the past summer and their report was 
recently handed into the Department of the Interior. It has not yet been 
made public, but it is hoped that the decision will be to open the gates of the 
dyke and let water back into the Lower Klamath, and thus gradually restore 
one of the greatest wild-fowl reservations in the United Sgates. 

In regard to some of our other wild-fowl reservations, conditions at Three 
Arch Rocks, off the Oregon coast, have been better during the past year than 


before, since there has been no killing of sea lions as in past years. The Bio- 


logical Survey has recently contracted for the erection of a large sign on the 


_ top of the outer rock, which can be seen from a distance, warning people not 


to trespass and disturb bird and mammal life. 

Conditions at Malheur Lake have been about as usual during the past year. 
No definite action has been taken by either state or Federal governments to 
settle final ownership, which was claimed by the state. The Government 
therefore is still in charge, and their rights can only become stronger as the 
years pass. 

The early part of last summer your representative was a member of another 
expedition sent out by American Nature Association. This was made in the 
early spring, through parts of Arizona and southern California, to investigate 
certain problems of bird, mammal, and plant life in the more arid regions, and 
collect a series of articles for Nature Magazine. While on this trip, a series of 
ten lectures were given, beginning in Tuscon, under the auspices of the Natural 
History Society. Some of the other lectures were for the Museum of Natural 


History in San Diego, the California Audubon Society and the Department of 


Nature Study in the Los Angeles schools, Santa Barbara Museum, the Cali- 
fornia Academy of Sciences, and the University of California. While in Los 
Angeles, Arthur N. Pack and I assisted in the dedication of the Bird Sanctuary 
in Griffith Park. A stone marker was erected, setting aside the park for the 
protection of birds, to be administered by the city authorities. 

The interest in bird-protection has grown very rapidly in California during 
the past few years. This has been brought about by the active efforts of the 
officers and friends of the California Audubon Society. Women’s clubs, civic 
organizations, and various school-boards have materially assisted in the edu- 
cational work. The special series of Junior Audubon leaflets issued by the 
National Association for the Pacific Coast has aided greatly in getting more 
teachers to organize classes. Last year California was fourth among the states 
in the number of Junior Audubon members. 
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REPORT OF ALDEN H. HADLEY, FIELD AGENT =e 


FOR INDIANA 


By reason of a cooperative arrangement entered into by the National Asso- 
ciation. of Audubon Societies and the Department of Conservation, it has been 
made possible, for the first time, to begin in Indiana some well-organized and 
intensive work, not only for the purpose of forming junior clubs and giving 
bird-lectures in the public schools, but also for the purpose of preaching the 
broad principles of conservation to various groups of people. 

Your Field Agent began his work on January ro and continued it until 
June ro, 1925. An auto with a special body was furnished by the Department 
of Conservation, and it soon developed that this was the ideal means of solving 
the problem of transportation. Indiana has a very fine system of state high- 
ways, and it was found possible to travel rapidly from one part of the state to 
another in order to meet the numerous engagements. Another desirable feature 
was that it was furthermore found possible to carry and have in readiness at 
all times a considerable amount of equipment, such as stereopticon and slides, 
also a goodly quantity of Audubon literature, publications of the Conservation 
Department, as well as various books and publication. 

Your Field Agent was quite unprepared for the keen interest and the lively 
enthusiasm with which he was greeted everywhere. He began by making his 
own engagements and schedules, but in a little while this became impossible 
and unnecessary, for pressing invitations came in thick and fast from all over 
the state, and many of these he was unable to accept on account of previous 
engagements. Frequently it seemed desirable to remain in a county or city 
longer than the original schedule called for. For instance, an invitation of the 
Izaak Walton League took him to Gary for two days’ work. At the end of this 
period, a pressing invitation from the Nature Study Supervisor of the city 
schools caused him to remain, and, in all, twenty-one illustrated lectures were 
given in the auditoriums of the larger school-buildings. By invitation, the 
parochial schools were likewise visited. It might also be stated that, a short 
time after this, the Izaak Walton League put on a bird-house contest in the 
city schools. 

Experiences such as this were repeated over and over again, and serve to 
give emphasis to the very obvious facts that all children are instinctively 
nature-lovers and bird-lovers, and if wild-life conservation is ever to be made a 
permanent success it will be accomplished by a process of education in the 
public schools of our country. 

Your representative also experienced much pleasure and satisfaction in, 
from time to time, addressing groups other than school children, when sym- 
pathetic audiences were always found. Altogether, during the first period of 
five months he traveled 5,000 miles and spoke to various groups as follows: 
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Graded ELUE SRNR yea gg ah ene a a ake ol 207 talks to 40,000 people ~~ 
Pini schoalsayy we met el Posh, Sed aoe es 12 talks to 5,150 people 
WOUCHe a uGeMe TRIS Ay, vse ic ae tee et ee 2 talks to 800 people 
College science classes............. Bs o's Do ling A 3 talks to 300 people 
iBOysr statewretommuSchoole.... “usecase. 2 eelen. tk 1 talk to 550 people 
RM eANe AD UL Pe eo TS earls fk PRO bs oe 3 talks to 380 people 
Children of Riley#Hlaspital ran sects ome | obo teeta 2 talks to 65 people 
Parent-Teachers’ Associations... 0... bi 520... .2.c 0.0: 8 talks to 1,175 people 
LOO SCM SCO 7 ana A i a oa es re 3 talks to 225 people 
Rotary Clubs........ PEN RAE Pe racks, Le ao tis oe stek t talk to 80 people 
BOVSSCOLCS (emmy, oe whats wo Mesos St ane 2talks to 175 people 
Nature-Study classes... 0.0060. ncc een SEE cae Os 6 talks to 475 people 
Game ESOC IOUS Se era AMR Meet a tee Hn ty MUL Sec 2talks to 225 people 
bratirandi@amp i@lubeere the)... face ss says soto od t talk to 45 people 
[Nom alts ticle n toner sneer em fo. 0 4.5 Pts tr Ae gk oa ee oo t talk to 800 people 
COUNS ObtEACHeIsma my. Mier Mee. Gener n.s .Aa tee 3 talks to 200 people 
Wn ANGE, Weep Waters eerie. nica Sis Ua eae SIE AA ene rt talk to 100 people 
AUG DOME SOCIEL Yt ee REN ame eee Ge Ahn AE Ee 1 talk to 60 people 
TROLSILE Ses eed eee ot BS Sree eamincn 2 Meee eee Ae acl 250 50,800 


Your representative also conducted eight field-trips and had many confer- 
ences with teachers and school officials relative to nature-study, and particularly 
bird-study, in the schools. All in all, he has received so many impressions and 
experienced so many reactions from his comparatively brief period of field-work 
that he deems it impossible in a brief report to more than hint at a few of them. 

Finally, in conclusion, your representative would be ungrateful did he not 
give expression to his appreciation of the loyal and enthusiastic support which 
has been given him by the Indiana State Department of Conservation. The 
Director, Richard Sieber and the Superintendent of Fisheries and Game, 
George N. Mannfeld, both men of great ability and of the broadest sympathies 
along the lines of Conservation, did everything within their power to make the 
work a success. 


REPORT OF MARY S. SAGE, FIELD AGENT FOR 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


To say I have given a certain number of talks, visited so many schools, 
driven many miles, gives an inadequate idea of the work accomplished on Long 
Island this last year. Every week I get requests to speak in the schools, many 
coming from private ones, of which I knew nothing until the letter is received. 
In July, I visited two camps, one the summer home of the Boys’ Club of 
Avenue A, New York City, the other maintained by the Rotary Club of 
Brooklyn, and the work was joyously received. I had to promise to go again 
next summer, which I am glad to do. I have been from Floral Park to Orient 
Point on the North Shore, and from Valley Stream to Montauk on the South 
Shore. Many of the schools at the eastern end of the island are small, many 
with but one room, and a number with but two. In one two-room school near 
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Blue Jay feeding at one of the lunch-counters. ‘ ag 

One of our friends, at Mastic, has contributed money for prizes to be given ix? 
to the pupils of the schools in that locality. It was late in the season, so the “a 
superintendent decided to wait until this fall before announcing the contest, 
as there would be several changes, and I am looking forward to receiving a 
number of articles written by the pupils in these schools. At Brookhaven, two 
schools came to the little church where the slides had to be shown, and the | ; 
grown-ups were so interested that they gladly furnished cars so the little folks 
would not have to walk the mile or two from the more distant school. I find 
cooperation everywhere, among the parents as well as teachers. 

I have given 127 talks and traveled over 5,000 miles since the last annual © 
meeting of the Association. More talks would have been given, but this last 
week I was busy at the Nassau County Fair, Mineola, where we had a small | 
exhibit, and, what is very encouraging, the most beautiful float in the parade ~ 
on Children’s Day. Everyone helped in this work, which made it such a success. 
Several prizes were given, books by Dr. Pearson being the most popular, and 
also some field-glasses as well. There is no loss of interest among the classes 
in biology, requests coming for talks before these older pupils. I often stay 
after school and answer questions; in fact, stay as long as the teachers want 
me to. In one school, where the pupils were mostly of foreign birth and there 
were no cameras, so no pictures to be had, prizes were given for the best colored 
outline of the Audubon Leaflets. 

Many new schools have been built, not only to replace the old buildings, 
but in many localities a second school is needed, so I may say the work is 
increasing, not only because of popularity but population as well. 


———E—— 


REPORT OF HERBERT K. JOB ON WORK IN 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


When it was decided that I should continue the Junior Audubon work in 
South Carolina, made possible in part through the generosity of Mrs. C. Oliver 
Iselin, it had become evident that the only way to secure adequate membership 
results was to tour the state by automobile, so a Ford sedan was purchased 
and its manipulation mastered. 

In November, your Agent, accompanied by Mrs. Job, drove to Columbia, 
S. C., and began there a systematic canvass of the entire local school system. 
Practically every grade pupil in Columbia and vicinity heard the message, and 
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neatly 3,000 Junior members were enrolled. Testimony was received that 


‘great improvement in public sentiment resulted. 


Similar work was done in tour over the state from various centers, such as 
Greenvillein the public and Parker system schools, Anderson, Creenwiaed, Aiken, 
Charleston, Summerville, Orangeburg, Bamberg, Denmark, and other towns. 

The total organized result for the tour of six months was close to 11,000 
Junior members, as compared with 4,000 the previous year in four months 
work without car, and 1,500 the year previous before the present campaign 


was initiated. This elevates South Carolina to rank as the ninth state of the 


country in size of Junior Audubon work. 
Everywhere the work was cordially received, and all former barriers were 
removed, which previously in some cities had prevented taking money in 


a public schools for membership fees. The State Board of Education, under 


President James H. Hope, gave hearty support. The Chief Game Warden, 
A. A. Richardson, did likewise, and the Press of the state published widely a 
series of articles syndicated to them, called ‘The Birdman Stories.’ 

The children flocked in so rapidly that they were organized in regiments, 
down to the Eleventh South Carolina Regiment of Junior Bird Protectors. 
The Chief Game Warden caused then to be recognized as his Junior Game 
Wardens. In some localities they were very effective in preventing violations 
of the game laws. 

Apropos of the supposed race prejudice, your agent was always asked by 
the white superintendent to speak in the colored schools, and this was done 
wherever possible. “Anyone able to tote a gun,” regardless of color, was 
reckoned a proper subject for instruction. 

About 45,000 pupils were addressed, and all of these know that “sixty-six 
kinds of birds eat boll-weevils.”” Clubs were organized in every school visited. 
In the larger town and city schools, usually every grade, and often every room, 
would organize. Many more schools would have been reached but for the 
policy of revisitation, to make sure of organization and to relieve teachers of 
the bother of sending the money. This greatly increases membership results, 
though requiring two or more visits to each school. In time we may induce 
superintendents to do this for the school as a whole. As it was, about 720 
lectures, and talks were delivered. 

This season the work is being resumed under the same plan, preceded by 
an illustrated article in the South Carolina State Teachers’ Magazine, explaining 
and commending our Junior work to all the grade schools, which should do 
much to enhance the results. 

The bird sanctuary and game-rearing work at Amston has been maintained. 
Cooperation from the state has been secured by making the tract a ‘State 
Game Preserve.’ Sales to the state of young Pheasants propagated amounted 
to about $3,500. A family of invading weasels destroyed $1,000 worth of 


Pheasants before capture. 
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If sufficient requests are received during the coming winter, the former 
summer school session may be resumed next July, with instruction in field - 
and applied ornithology, and still and motion-picture nature photography. 


REPORT OF FRANCES A. HURD, SCHOOL SECRETARY 
~ FOR CONNECTICUT 


Growing interest in the Junior Audubon activity in Connecticut is evidenced 
by the increase in membership this year, over 14,000 pupils having joined the 
Junior Audubon Clubs. Work in the rural schools was particularly stressed, 
and the results have been most gratifying, as shown in club activity and also 
by letters received from teachers and pupils. ‘We enjoyed hearing your bird 
stories and seeing the stuffed birds and hope you will come again,” was the 
expression voiced in many letters. Greater praise than ever was accorded our 
Educational Leaflets. One small boy, who has everything that a child can 
wish for, considers them one of his chief treasures and said when he received 
them, “I never got so much before for ro cents.”’ 

Schools in every county of the state were visited, some for the first time, 
while in others it was an annual visit, or possible biennial, as lack of time does 
not always admit of more frequent visits. One superintendent, whose schools 
were omitted this year, writes, ““‘We have missed your visit, and I am pleased 
to know that you plan to visit us early in the fall.””. There were 240 illustrated 
talks given to students of grammar, high, and normal schools, as well as 
Parent-Teachers’ Associations, with a total attendance of approximately 
40,000. 

Your Agent was invited to speak at the annual meeting of the State 
Congress of Parent-Teachers’ Associations which was held in Bridgeport in 
April. Many inquiries were made about Audubon activities, and as a result 
of the interest shown, she has been placed on the line of speakers for Parent- 
Teachers’ meetings throughout the state. The achievement of the Marion 
Junior Audubon Club merits particular attention, and a résumé of its report, 
received this spring, will best tell the story. The small beginnings of this Club, 
started in 1916, and its success is due to the untiring efforts of Mrs. Helen N. 
Upson. She having been a teacher and possessed of a great love, both for 
children and outdoor life, was well fitted for expanding the Audubon idea. As 
the Club grew larger the work had to be systematized and adapted to the 
varying ages of the children. 

In 1923, Mrs. Upson writes, “I realized that in order to carry out my purpose 
of conserving the birds, native flowers, and trees of our locality, I must arrange 
to carry on the work on a larger scale. Four acres of wild mountain land, facing 
southeast, now increased to eight, was turned over by Mr. Upson to the club 
for a ‘sanctuary project.’ The thick, sheltered covert of juniper and cedar 
forms an admirable shelter for birds during the winter storms, and another 
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~ section of oaks, maples, and low growth skirting a babbling brook boasts nests 


of varying sorts. Here the Grouse, the Robin, Catbird, and Wood Thrush 
delight to live. Last year, besides numerous common species, one pair each 
of the following birds nested within this refuge: Scarlet Tanagers, Indigo 
Buntings, Chestnut-sided Warblers, Ovenbirds, Great Crested Flycatchers, 
and Brown Thrashers. Several Chickadees and Towhees were also observed. 
Three large dead chestnut trees afford nesting-sites for Flickers, Downy Wood- 


_peckers, and a Screech Owl. 


“Native trees, shrubs, and plants, valuable to birds for food, have been 
transplanted to the refuge. One boy planted sunflower seeds exclusively for 
the birds. Bird-houses have been made and put up and shelters and feeding- 
devices proved their value during the past winter. The suet-log was most 


~ satisfactory. One boy proved that Woodpeckers will not eat pork fat. The 


stream passing under the shadow of the ferns and birches, forming little shallow 
pools, furnishes admirable bird-bath privileges. A few trails have been cleared 
and others will be made. Wabasso Knoll (Wabasso—Indian name for Wood- 
chuck) is used as a camping-ground by the Club members. A pure cold spring, 
a picnic-table and fireplace make this a delightful retreat for these little nature- 
lovers. 

“A bird-lover seeking health occupies a small bungalow near by and acts 
as the guardian of the refuge. Foxes, Hawks, and skunks invading the territory 
have been summarily dealt with. Warning notices protect the place from the 
gun of the hunter. Club meetings in mild weather are held regularly at the 
refuge; at other times, the Saturday meetings are held in the school house 
generously offered to the Club, by the School Board. The Superintendent of 
Schools became interested and showed his real cooperation by attending 
meetings and accompanying the Club on its hikes. 

“The growth of the Club has made it necessary to divide the members into 
groups for special work, children from sixth grade and up forming the senior 
group and those below that grade the junior group. All boys from both groups 
become Junior Wardens and make a special study of the game laws, trapping, 
camping, and woodcraft. The senior group prepares for each meeting a special 
topic dealing with bird-life while the juniors enjoy a story hour with the birds. 
All groups meet together for study of the Audubon Leaflets. The community 
has felt the influence of the work of the Marion Junior Audubon Club and has 
responded by doing its share to attract and protect the birds. A club such as 
this gives its members a splendid training which makes for good citizenship 
and is a great asset to any community.” 
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REPORT OF ARTHUR H. NORTON, FIELD AGENT 
FOR MAINE 

A session of the State Legislature convened early in January, 1925. A 
conspicuous feature of its work along the lines of bird-protection was the 
establishment of several additional ‘game preserves,’ bringing the total number 
of these sanctuaries, in widely separated parts of the state, up to twenty. The 
increasing demand for these sanctuaries is a significant index of the trend of © 
public sentiment. In the face of considerable opposition, the closed time on 
moose was extended until 1929; the bounty on bears was repealed, on the 
ground that they are game animals rather than-vermin, as they have previously 
been regarded. The season for shooting shore-birds was shortened one month, 
or reduced from August 16 to September 16, making the opening day for these 
birds to coincide with that for water-fowl. 

The fifth annual State Bird Day was declared by Governor Ralph O. 
Brewster, and was very widely observed by appropriate exercises in the schools 
and by special features in many of the theaters. The various bird clubs have 
been active, and several made a strong feature of State Bird Day, furnishing 
lectures for the schools on a large scale, and otherwise aiding in the observance 
of the day. With the exception of the very early nesting species, such as 
Woodcock, Bald Eagles, and Ravens, which suffered somewhat from a late 
snowstorm (April 19), the breeding season has been favorable. Chimney 
Swifts, Barn Swallows, and Bluebirds, which had been noticeably reduced in 
numbers through past adverse seasons, have this year shown a decided increase. 
It is especially gratifying to be able to report a positive, though slight, increase 
of Batramian Sandpipers in the southwestern ports of the state. 

It is generally maintained in some parts of the state that adult moose have 
shown an increase in numbers during the past few years. It is a fact, however, 
that the numerous females that have come to our notice the past summer have 
nearly all been without calves. Beaver are again numerous in many parts of 
the state, and, responding to the protection which they have enjoyed for a 
considerable space of time, have become so fearless that they may frequently 
be seen by daylight at their occupations. Roseate Terns have shown a re- 
markable increase on some parts of the coast where they breed in the National 
Association’s protected colonies. 

The great numbers of bird-houses to be seen everywhere along the highways 
in every part of the state, the interest now taken in the birds by the keepers 
of public houses along these roads, and even the owners’ camps in the wilderness, 
further reflect the constantly increasing sentiment for bird-study and bird- 
protection, as well as a growing appreciation of birds as an attraction for that 
class of patrons now designated as ‘tourists.’ Civic, literary and religious clubs 
and other welfare organizations continue their demand for lectures on birds 


and bird-study, with a growing tendency to make this a regular feature of 
their season’s programmes. 
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REPORTS OF AFFILIATED STATE SOCIETIES . 
AND OTHER BIRD CLUBS 


California.—The Finleys were here and dedicated a bird sanctuary, a 


canyon in Griffith Park. At the dedication Van M. Griffith, President of the 


Park Board, presided, Mrs. H. W. Myers was in charge of the program, Mrs. 
G. H. Schneider was in charge of the bronze tablet marker, and William L. 


Finely and Arthur Newton Pack spoke. Representatives from all important 


nature organizations were present and expressed satisfaction with the event 
and its significance. Mr. Finley and Mr. Pack also gave their splendid program 
following a dinner at the Los Angeles City Club, and showed the Finleys’ 


_.. Superb motion pictures. We were happy to arrange to present this program 
before representative teachers and children in the name of the National Asso- 


ciation of Audubon Societies. 

Audubon ideas among Women’s Clubs of this state have been propounded 
by our Director and the Club’s State Chairman of Birds Natural Life, Mrs. 
F. T. Bicknell, who has doubled her output of lectures and correspondence, 
and of our leaflets, distributing 6,000 pieces and appearing personally before 
nearly 5,000 people, both adults and children. One result is nine new con- 
servation sections in Women’s Clubs. The Junior Audubon organization has 
gone on apace, and we are still fourth in the Union in number of members. 
The Secretary’s mail has provided inquiries from 57 towns in California outside 
of Los Angeles. All of these received literature and ought to become Audubon 
centers. The Los Angeles Supervisors of Nature Study have done much to 
encourage Junior Audubon Clubs. 

The Junior Audubon Club most interesting to the Secretary was perhaps 
unique in being conducted at a mountain resort during July and August. The 
640 acres in the resort is owned by the Myers Land Company, of which the 
President is also President of the California Audubon Society. Mrs. Harriet 
Williams Myers has this entire area posted ‘No Shooting,’ and it is planned 
to keep it as natural as possible. 

Walks were taken three times a week and Junior Audubon officers recorded 
58 members and 40 species of birds observed. We had access to Mrs. Myers’ 
nature library and also ‘put on’ at campfire, bits from “The California Wood- 
peckers’ Convention.’—(Miss) HELEN S. Pratt, Secretary. 


Colorado.—The past year has shown little activity on the part of the 
Colorado Society beyond the usual lectures and informal talks. The annual 
meeting was held early in the year, at which Dr. E. R. Warren and Dr. W. H. 
Bergbold were reelected president and vice-president respectively. Mrs. B. 
E. Elliott, the secretary, found it necessary to resign because of ill health, and 
a new secretary was elected. We hope next year to extend our membership 
which at present is rather small_—Erperta L. Crate, Secretary. 
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Connecticut.—The work of our Society during the past year has successfully 
gone on with the same interests as of the past few years. < 

Six meetings of the Executive Committee were held. The annual meeting 
and Field Day were held June 6, and the assembly was favored with addresses 
given-by Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson and Dr. Robert Murphy which were en- 
thusiastically received. 

Our Field Secretary, Miss Hurd, who operates with the financial assistance j 
of the National Association, has visited schools in every county, and in all 
instances was received with enthusiasm. Some 40,000 children have listened 
to her bird-stories. She has also spoken of our work at the Normal Training 
School and at the Parent-Teachers’ Association’s Congress at Bridgeport. _ 

Mrs. Johnson, of the State Board of Education, reports that there has been 
an increased demand for our loan lectures, libraries, charts, etc., which are 
circulated for us by the State Board. The lectures have been used by schools, 
churches, granges, Scouts, garden clubs, literary clubs, etc. The nine cases of 
mounted birds have continued their trips about the state. For this continued 
circulation of our educational bird-cases the Society is indebted to the gentle- 
men of the State Board of Fisheries and Game, who have so graciously aided 
in making the public acquainted with our native birds. The museum and 
sanctuary are increasingly patronized each year, 9,127 visitors being reported 
during the past year. The sanctuary is yearly more popular with the birds, 
131 species have been seen and 33 species have nested here this season. Our 
new feature, the ‘Wild Flower Trail,’ promises to be one of the most attractive 
in the sanctuary. 

Tn all of this work we trace the guiding hand of Mrs. Wright. It is with 
deep regret that I announce the resignation of our beloved president. Owing 
to ill health and the necessity of lightening her responsibilities, she has found 
this step advisable. The founder, and for twenty-seven years the president, 
Mrs. Wright has planned and worked to the limit of her strength to make the 
Society what it now is. Birdcraft Sanctuary, of which we are justly proud, is 
the work of her thought and hand. 

Eleven years ago a 10-acre piece of rough pasture-land was put in her care, 
and the donor said to Mrs. Wright, ““Connecticut must have a Bird Sanctuary 
and you must make it.” How wonderfully that work has been done! People 
from far-distant places have come here to wonder and admire and study how 
to go and do likewise. Now, having herself borne the burden and heat of the 
day, so to speak, Mrs. Wright has placed in other hands the continuance of 
the work. May she have many years of care-free enjoyment of the beautiful 
thing which she has created.—(Miss) Cuartorte A. Lacey, Secretary. 


District of Columbia.—We may not be a large Society but as long as Dr. 
T. S. Palmer is our President we are very sure of being a live one. We have 
had some delightful lectures and outings the past year. In February, Dr. 
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Alexander Wetmore, Superintendent of the National Zoological Park, gave our 


‘more advanced members a course of four illustrated lectures on ‘Bird F eathers, 


What They Are and What They Mean,’ the first being on ‘Structure and 
Growth,’ the second, ‘Arrangement and Molt,’ the third, ‘Color,’ and fourth, 
‘Pattern and Variation and Their Significance.’ 

Our bird-study classes, under Mrs. Florence Merriam Bailey’s remarkable 
leadership, were the most successful of any that we have had. They were held 
on five successive Monday afternoons—from 3.30 to 4.30 for the children, with 
an average attendance of 158, and from 4.45 to 5.45 for adults, with an average 
attendance of 67. These classes are-open to any person interested, without 
charge. We are glad to report that the classes brought in twenty-one new 


_- members. Our Annual Field Meetings, six in number, under the able leadership 


of Clarence Shoemaker and Mr. and Mrs. Leo D. Miner have been as delightful 
and successful as the classes. The outings are, necessarily, limited to members 
of our Society and their invited guests, but I am sure if members of other 
Audubon Societies were in Washington in April or May they would be most 
welcome to go with us.—(Miss) HELEN P. Cuitps, Secretary. 


Florida.—The outstanding activities for the past year have been: 

1. The conception and establishment of the Tamiami Bird Reservation. 

2. The organization of the Tamiami Bird Club. 

3. The editing of a page in Florida Outdoors, (formerly the Florida Trucker). 

4. Cooperating with the Florida State College in putting a course of orni- 
thology in the Summer School for Teachers. 

5. The hand-training of a few young bird-students. 

6. The continued observation of birds within driving radius of Bradenton 
and reporting of same to the Bureau of Biological Survey. 

7. Making a few preliminary surveys with the view of creating other bird 
reservations. 

Of these activities, two deserve special mention, the Tamiami Bird Reser- 
vation and the Tamiami Bird Club; the latter, because of a new plan of 
organization, namely: that all members of the Club are assessed $1.50 for 
annual dues ($1 for membership in the state organization and 50 cents for the 
Club). This makes every member of the Club, also a member of the state 
organization, and every member accordingly receives Florida Outdoors. The 
Tamiami Bird Reservation is a departure in the creation of bird sanctuaries. 
Instead of making a city a bird sanctuary, it is the setting aside by legislative 
act of a large section of the county as a permanent breeding reservation. No 
appropriations were asked for, therefore it could be passed as local legislation, 
and since it was pointed out that shooting in the rest of the county was un- 
affected, and that in event the rest of the county should be shot too closely, 
this region would serve as a breeding reservoir from which the rest of the 
county would be automatically stocked, no opposition was encountered. 
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The first two units of what is ultimately expected to be a half-million-acre _ 


reservation along the Gulf Coast, from Tampa, or even further north, to Miami, 
were enacted into law. These units, Manatee and Sarasota counties, comprise 
jointly a stretch about 60 miles from north to south, along the coast, with an 
area of over a hundred thousand acres—perhaps the largest bird-reservation 
east of the Mississippi. That the idea is spreading is shown by the fact that 
other places are considering similar local legislation. Sanford, for example, is 
now advertising a local bill to come before the Legislature in special session 
in November. It is hoped that by the next session we will be in position to put 
through several such reservations. = 

The last Legislature also enacted into law a measure for which the Florida 
Audubon Society has been working for the last several years, namely the 
creation of a fish and game commission, with provision for the appointment of 
a commissioner and a fairly adequate force of wardens. The Governor has 
appointed as Commissioner, J. B. Royall, who is now organizing his depart- 
ment.—(Dr.) Hiram Byrn, President. 


Indiana.—It was through the persistent efforts of President Frank C. 
Evans that the arrangement between the National Association of Audubon 
Societies and the Department of Conservation of the State of Indiana, for the 
employment of Alden H. Hadley as Field Agent for Indiana, was worked out. 
Mr. Hadley’s efforts are greatly appreciated throughout the state, and wherever 
he has been heard he has endeared himself and created a love of his subject in 
the hearts of the thousands of school children to whom he has talked. The 
direct activities of the Indiana Audubon Society have centered around the 
annual meeting, which was held at Terre Haute, May 22 and 23, 1925, under 
the auspices of the Vigo County Bird Club and the Woman’s Department Club. 
The program was as follows: 

The evening of the first day, Edward Avis, noted entertainer and whistler, 
gave an illustrated lecture. At 8 o’clock in the morning, Saturday, May 23, 
a delightful outdoor breakfast was served to the visitors by the Terre Haute 
Nature Study and Bird Clubs. A hike was then taken through Deming Park 
and the ‘Bird Sanctuary,’ over the towpath and through the grounds of the 
Fort Harrison Country Club. ‘The meeting closed with a dinner at the Woman’s 
Department Club Building. A number of the members who are bird-banders 
found some interesting material, and several nests of the Southern Mockingbird 
were found with fledglings. As is our custom, preceding the annual meeting, 
a number of members went to various school buildings in Terre Haute and 
gave talks on birds and conservation. 

On January 17, 1925, the Executive Committee of the Indiana Audubon 
Society had a dinner with Dr. Arthur A. Allen in the Hotel Lincoln, Indiana- 
polis, along with members of the Nature Study Club of Indiana, at which the 
problems of our Society were discussed by those present. During the year a 
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32-page bulletin was published and sent to the members and to libraries 


throughout the state-—Samuet E. PERKINS III, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Kansas.—We began the new year by conducting a campaign in the schools 
to select the ‘State Bird.’ Literature was sent out to the principal of every 
public and private school in Kansas. State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Jess W. Miley, assisted the Society in this work. Kansas Day 


(January 29) was the date set for voting, so the children made a patriotic 


program of the election. The Western Meadowlark won the election, having 
received 10,000 votes over the Bob-white, 28,500 over the Cardinal, and 
40,000 over the Robin. The number of votes cast was 191,191. Rural schools 


_-were the best represented. 


The week beginning March 29 was selected for Bird Week this year. Many 
towns throughout the state celebrated. Prof. L. D. Wooster, of the State 
Teachers’ College, Hays, Kans., lectured in Wichita on the economic importance 
of birds. This lecture was broadcasted. 

On May 8, the annual Audubon Society dinner was held in Wichita. 
Members attended from many parts of the state. Prof. H. H. Nininger, of 
McPherson College, gave the principal talk of the evening, on ‘The Feather.’ 

During the annual reunion of the Quad-County Old Settlers’ Association, 
which was held in Mulvane, Kans., on August 27, the Society, through the 
courtesy of George A. Blair, was given the opportunity to maintain a booth 
and to distribute bird-protection literature to the thousands who attended. 

J. B. Doze, State Fish and Game Warden, and a vice-president of our 
Society, gave an interesting talk on bird sanctuaries during this reunion.— 
(Miss) MADELEINE AARON, Secretary. 


Massachusetts.—The Society has faithfully continued its work for the 
birds of its state during the past year. Its annual lecture-course brought to 
the state such distinguished specialists as, Dr. A. A. Allen, of Ithaca, N. Y., 
Herbert W. Brandt, of Cleveland, Ohio, and T. Walter Weisemann, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., who entertained and instructed capacity audiences. 

The registered attendance at the Moose Hill Demonstration Bird Sanctuary 
has been over 5,00o—the greatest ever. The 16-page bulletin, replete with 
bird news, has gone monthly to 6,000 members. New Sustaining and Life 
Members have been added. Our bird charts and calendars have gone in con- 
stantly increasing numbers to interested people the country over. Free leaflets, 
‘Building a Bird Club,’ ‘For a Bird Sanctuary,’ “Bird-House Making,’ and 
‘Some Things We Are Trying to Do,’ have been published, widely distributed, 
and are available to all. Our traveling lectures, traveling libraries, moving 
picture, ‘The Birds of Killingworth,’ lectures on birds by the Secretary and 
interested members—all have been popular and, we believe, effective. The 
auditor’s report for the year 1924 shows the finances of the Society to be in 
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good condition, there being a marked increase in the net revenue of the General 


Fund and also an increase in the Reserve Fund. 


To the great sorrow of all connected with bird-protection work in Massa-_ 


chusetts, Edward Howe Forbush, who has been President of the Society for 
more~than ten years, resigned because of pressure of other duties. Judge 
Robert Walcott, of Cambridge, Mass., was elected President in June of this 
year. He brings to the work tried administrative capacity and a life-long 
interest in the study of birds, and receives the hearty support of all connected 
with the Society. New directors in the Society are William G. Borland, of 
Dover, and Henry S. Shaw, of Newton Centre, both men of large business 
affairs as well as enthusiastic bird students. Our office at 66 Newbury Street, 
with its Service Library and its display of all types of bird-protection material, 
is recognized as state headquarters for advice and assistance in all matters 
pertaining to birds, and receives annually thousands of visitors seeking in- 
formation and assistance.-—WINTHROP PACKARD, Secretary. 


Michigan.—Having adopted the slogan, “‘1,000 Members for our Quarter- 
Century, 1929,” the Michigan Audubon Society, with its over 700 members 
to date, is in a fair way to reach the mark well before the appointed time, and 
this only since our reorganization in 1922. Our emphasis is on education, by 
impressing conservation ideals upon the young citizens of the future. Our 
President is wonderfully equipped to talk love-of-birds into child-hearts, and, 
as a sample of her intensive work, in one week last April she reached 4,000 
school children in Detroit and Saginaw. She has talked also to a large number 
of adult groups, traveling in the year around 4,600 miles and touching 6,000 
individuals. Our other educational activities include traveling lecture (slides 
and syllabus); a standing offer of Chapman’s ‘Winter Birds’ and ‘Travels of 
Birds’ to rural schools that give promise of using them; exhibits and speakers 
at State Teachers’ Associations, and a slowly developing junior study plan. 
Our “Quarterly News Letter” continues to grow and meet with favor and 
appreciation, 

Looming large in our satisfaction is our 1925 annual meeting, held at 
Ypsilanti, the largest and finest in our history. 

The past year the Bob-white was by law put in the song-bird class, and a 
general conservation bill was passed. In securing these points, we cooperated 
especially with the Michigan Congress of Game Associations, of which body 
we are an honorary member. Conservation history was made in our state 
September 9 when representatives of fifteen to twenty state-wide organizations 
met at Lansing and organized a Conservation Council of Michigan. Our own 
beloved president, Mrs. Edith C. Munger, was unanimously elected President 
of the Council.—(Miss) GENEVA SMITHE, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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New Hampshire.—During the past year the activities of our Society have 


_ been largely the appeals made through our ‘Quarterly Bulletin’ for the various 


phases of bird-protection, supplemented by the circulation of bird-books 
through our traveling library and much correspondence and routine work. 

We have joined in the campaigns for better protection of the Bobolink, the 
reduction of the length of open seasons and size of bag limits, winter feeding 
of birds, the establishment of more bird sanctuaries, and the formation of 
Junior Audubon Clubs. Of the latter, New Hampshire has had more than 
10,000 members in the past seven years, surely an influence for much good. 

We have in the state a large number of private bird sanctuaries on the 
grounds of owners who are deeply interested in conservation of wild life, and 
in addition to the well-known one of the Meriden Bird Club, founded and 
maintained mainly through the efforts of Ernest Harold Baynes, we have three 
that have been put under the protection of the state—the Caroline A. Fox 
Bird Sanctuary in Hillsboro, the Keene Country Club in Keene, and the 
MacDowell Colony estate in Peterborough. The last two have been established 
within the year and, we hope, are the beginning of a movement for a large 
number of similar ones well distributed throughout the whole state. As 
concrete examples of what should be done for the increase of bird-life, there 
can be nothing more potent in its influence among the people than well- 
administered bird sanctuaries —GrEoRGE C. ATWELL, Secretary. 


New Jersey.—An outstanding achievement of the New Jersey Audubon 
Society during the past year was the successful conclusion of its ten-year fight 
to take the Bobolink out of the game-bird class under the laws of the state 
and place it where it properly belongs, with other song and insectivorous birds, 
protected throughout the year. A temporary victory was won in the enact- 
ment of Bobolink protection in 1921, but this law was repealed the following 
year. The Secretary of Agriculture has recently issued a revised order ex- 
cluding New Jersey from the territory in which Bobolink shooting is permitted 
under Federal law. General progress has been shown in nearly or quite all 
lines of activity which it has been possible for the Society to pursue. The total 
receipts for the year amounted to $8,425.73, which is greater than any previous 
yearly total. While necessary expenditures were also correspondingly great, 
the gratifying feature was that such expenditures were made in obtaining the 
results for which the Society is organized, and its supporters therefore can feel 
that they have had value received. 

Much regret is felt that two of our trustees who have served long and to 
the advantage of the Society, find it necessary to sever this connection because 
of other duties, namely Dr. Frank M. Chapman and S. R. Glassford. These 
places were filled at the fifteenth annual meeting in Newark, October 5, by 
the election of John Cotton Dana and Arthur F. Egner, both of Newark. At 
the annual meeting, Dr. Arthur A. Allen addressed a highly appreciative 
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audience on ‘A Search for Vanishing Birds,’ illustrated with lantern slides and 


motion pictures. He also showed one of his most recent reels from the ‘Birds — 


of the Finger Lakes Region’ series, introducing interesting and pleasing 
glimpses of the Bobolink at home, which was particularly ad ta on this 
occasion.— BEECHER S. Dee Secretary. 


Ohio.—There is little of novelty to report, as the past year’s work, though 
carried on successfully, was a continuation of the policy which had proved 
successful in the preceding year. 

In March, the President of the Inland Bird.Banding Association, William 
Lyon, came from Waukegan, Ills., to address the members of the Society on 
the importance of that project. In April, T. Walter Weisemann was brought 
to Cincinnati to give his interesting motion-picture lecture called ‘Bird Manor,’ 
to the usual large audience which attends our most important meeting of the 
year. Prof. Floyd Braillar was engaged to give many lectures to the school 
children of Cincinnati. 

Our President, William G. Cramer, attended the convention of the Wilson 
Ornithological Club, at Nashville, Tenn., and brought back glowing accounts 
of the meeting and a great deal of enthusiasm for continuing his always-faithful 
and valuable service in the cause of bird-protection—KATHERINE RATTER- 
MAN, Secretary. 


Rhode Island.—Our work the past year falls under four heads: The 
Kimball Bird Sanctuary further developed; the library service continued; the 
bird-lectures on Block Island continued; and the scope of the publications 
widened. The sanctuary is a bequest from Walter H. Kimball, and it com- 
prises twenty-nine acres of rolling fields and woods on Watchaug Pond, in the 
southwestern corner of the state. There are some buildings in excellent 
condition. 

Since the Society received the property, in April, 1924, over a hundred 
bird-boxes have been placed, several bird-baths and winter feeding-stations 
built, some spasmodic bird-banding done, several hundred trees of various 
sorts planted, a long winding trail cut, the land posted, and other improvements 
accomplished. Harry S. Hathaway is in charge. Increases in total numbers 
of birds and in variety of species have been noted. Field Day is held annually 
in May. There have been numerous visitors from other states. Many contri- 
butions of money and materials have been received. 

Books were circulated directly from the Park Museum to children and 
Scout organizations by means of traveling libraries. Miss Elizabeth Dickens 
visited schools on Block Island regularly to give bird-talks. Publications 
include a booklet giving achievements of the first year at the sanctuary, a 
special notice to Scout leaders and librarians asking their cooperation in putting 
our ‘Birdograms’ before their troops and readers respectively. The ‘Birdo- 
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grams’ are postcards emphasizing one idea at a time, written in astyle in- 


tended to challenge the attention of the casual reader. There have been 


‘Birdograms’ on winter birds at the sanctuary, a cross-word puzzle on birds 
alone, Heath Hens, housing of cats, abandonment of cats, nesting Pheebes, 
bird-baths, and early fall migration Henry E. Cuitps Secretary. 


Alexandria, Arlington, and Mt. Vernon (Va.) Audubon Society.—Our 
activities the past year have been specifically educational and conservative. 

In October, 1925, at the regular meeting of the Society, at the chamber of 
commerce, before a large and enthusiastic audience, Dr. Edgar T. Wherry, 
chemist of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, and President of the Wild 


~ Flower Preservation Society of America, gave us an interesting and eminently 


instructive lecture. It was illustrated by beautifully colored lantern-slides 
depicting wild flowers native to Virginia, and of gardens in the District of 
Columbia, where these rare plants and shrubs had been transplanted, showing 
them growing and blooming most luxuriantly in their suburban abodes. Miss 
Katherine H. Stuart, President of our Society, also gave us a finely illustrated 
talk respecting the land- and water-birds of Virginia. 

At the annual sessions of the Virginia Federation of Women’s Clubs, Miss 
Stuart lectured before large convocations in Richmond and at Newport News, 
where she urged the immediate purchase of a tract of land near Williamsburg, 
then in process of rapid deforestation. Her propaganda appealed to the 
membership of the Garden Club, and a splendid district of trees, birds, and 
flowers will be conserved to enhance the gloried prestige and beauty of the 
historic Williamsburg College. At the meeting of the Virginia Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, Miss Stuart was elected Chairman of Conservation. Through 
the militant efforts of Miss Stuart, the United States Government has given 
the ‘Alexandria, Arlington, and Mt. Vernon Audubon Society’ permission to 
erect the Arlington Cemetery into a Bird Sanctuary. It is desired to convert 
this sacred shrine into a National Memorial Bird Reserve, and the Society 
invites from Audubon Societies everywhere, and from individuals, gifts of 
fountains, baths, boxes, and feeding-stations, as markers for their beloved 
dead who are interred at Arlington. Mrs. B. H. Lambe, of the Mount Vernon 
district, has already installed about fifty bird-boxes at Arlington, made by 
the students of the District of Columbia and Alexandria public schools, for 
which prizes will be awarded. 

Our Audubon Society adopted strenuous resolutions against the state-wide 
crusade of destruction being waged for the annihilation of Hawks, Owls, and 
Crows, and Miss Ellen Glasgow, Virginia’s distinguished author, legislated to 
have the killing of the soi-disant menace of Raptores delegated to the game 
wardens, and she hopes to have the ‘Bounty Act’ repealed at the next session 
of the Virginia Legislature—(Miss) Mary Vircrn1a AGNEW, Secretary. 


structive lectures have been as , follows: Wild 
- Animals,’ by Howard H. Cleaves; ‘Birds and Their Relati E 
Beecher S. Bowdish; ‘The Haunts of the Birds,’ by George M. S utto 
‘Wild Birds in and about the City,’ by Dr. S. Harmstead Chubb. * 
lectures have all been delightfully illustrated with colored lantern slides, 
in addition, there have been shown at each meeting educational films featuring 4 
natural history in motion pictures and still life, which were of great ag es 1 
- reawakening an interest in the great outdoors. a 
The work of the Club has also included the maintenance of a peice = 
near the town. Here hundreds of birds were fed at its expense during the 
winter, experiments in bird-banding were conducted, and a Sparrow-trap was 
installed, capturing many of these pests.—(Miss) IsaBELLA WALKER, 
Secretary. 


By 


Audubon Society of Buffalo (N. Y.)—During the spring and fall, many 
members enjoyed the Saturday bird-walks under the leadership of our Presi- 
dent, Edward C. Avery. In December, an Audubon dinner was held at the 
Hotel Tauraine. se 

Through the storm and sleet of the winter, two feeding-stations and several 
suet-cages were kept filled by a faithful, ardent member, and Chickadees, 
which people love to feed from the hand, appeared, and also many Downy 
Woodpeckers and Nuthatches came to the stations. 

On May 7, almost a week earlier than usual, came back our ‘Highdive,’ a 
Red-headed Woodpecker which has returned to the same tree for several 
summers and catches nut-meats thrown up to him. A bird calendar was 
published at Christmas and hundreds were sold. A lecture, open to the public, 
_ was given by Guy C. Caldwell, under the auspices of the Society.—(Miss) 
Mary E tis, Secretary. 
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Audubon Society of Sewickley Valley (Pa.).—The activities of this So- 
ciety during the past year consisted of the biennial publication of its organ, 
‘The Cardinal,’ meetings with talks, the maintenance, with the cooperation of 
the Boy Scouts, of feeding-stations and, what is probably the most important 
work, talks and lectures in the rural schools, with the view of educating the 
boys and girls in the country to enjoy and protect the birds. 

Bird-censuses have been made and published in the local papers, and a 
successful effort made to interest the community in the feeding and protection 
of the birds.—J. M. Tate, Jr., Secretary. 
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Bangor (Maine) Bird Conservation Club.—In November, the Club will 


Close its eleventh year of work and third year as a member of the National 


Association of Audubon Societies. This year we have set aside money for a 


_ bird and flower sanctuary. It is a goal to strive for, and we hope in the near 


future to have grounds to begin work on. Winter feeding and putting out 
nesting-boxes has been continued and more individual work is being done. 
The Club has supported movements in the State Legislature and in Congress 
which were beneficial to wild life. Our lectures have been well attended, and 
all were instructive and practical. There has been a small gain in membership. 
—(Mrs.) PauL HANNEMANN, Secretary. 


Burroughs Audubon Society (Kingston, N. Y.).—One day, last fall, most 


~ of the club motored to Vassar College to inspect the Audubon collection of 


birds, also the various other specimens of interest to students of biology. At 
one of our regular business meetings, Mr. Dunbar, of the science department, 
kindly consented to give his imitations of the calls of a number of our common 
birds. He also told of some of his experiences with our feathered friends. Mr. 
Mack, manual training instructor, showed us how to construct bird-houses at 
one of our meetings, and, as a result, several of the members constructed one 
of the special types which was exhibited. The programs for the other meetings 
consisted mostly of readings and discussions about the observations of 
members.—(Miss) Mitiir B. OSTRANDER, Secretary. 


Burroughs Nature Study Club (Marion, Ohio).—Our Club is composed 
of but 20 members, but it makes up in enthusiasm what it lacks in numbers. 
Many feeding-stations have been placed in our three parks, in the cemetery, 
and at the library, and grain and suet have been provided for them during the 
stormy season. Lantern slides of birds and trees have been purchased for the 
use of the teachers and pupils of the public schools of the city. 

The Club planted two elm trees in Garfield Park, one in memory of John 
Burroughs at the time of his death, and another in honor of our first president, 
Mrs. John Huber. We also supplied nuts and grains for starving squirrels in 
the parks last winter. 

Our Club became a member of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies and the American Tree Club. 

These are a few of the accomplishments of this Club in the past year.— 
MariE RUEHRMUND, Secretary. 


Canandaigua (N. Y.) Bird Club.—Ten meetings were held during the 
year, with miscellaneous programs. Since organization, seven years ago, the 
Club has been affiliated with the National Association of Audubon Societies, 
and last year contributed $10 toward the Audubon Building Fund. 

We sent $s to the Federation of the Bird Clubs of New England to 
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aid in the protection of water-birds in their breeding-grounds in Massa- 
chusetts. 

An illustrated lecture by Guy C. Caldwell was given February 13. Indi- 
vidual members are active in field work. Dr. Henry C. Burgess identified 193 
birds during the year, and Mrs. E. P. Gardner, 184. Several other members 
have nearly as long lists. 

On May 23 and 24, during the spring migration, occurred one of the greatest 
waves of shore-birds ever known in this section. At that time, 9 Curlews; 
700 or more Red-backed Sandpipers, 200 Semipalmated and Least Sandpipers; 
Yellowlegs, Killdeer, Black-bellied Plover, Ruddy Turnstones; 13 Knots (very 
rare); 2 or 3 Baird Sandpipers, Stilt Sandpiper, Solitary Sandpiper, and 
- Pectoral Sandpiper, arrived and remained several days in the marsh at the 
foot of Canandaigua Lake. 

Two or three days after the big wave, White-rumped Sandpipers, 6 Sander- 
lings, and 2 Golden Plover were seen. An American Egret spent three weeks 
in the marsh this fall. The last and only other record was twenty years ago. 
Two of our members have helped in carrying on the Audubon work in the 
schools.—(Mrs.) Ipa C. Ketty, Secretary. 


Cayuga (N. Y.) Bird Club.—We have enjoyed another successful year. 
Owing to the series of lectures on birds given at the University, which were 
open to all, only one large public meeting was attempted. At this Mr. Fuertes 
gave a talk on ‘The Songs of Birds,’ illustrated with colored lantern slides and 
wonderfully exact whistled imitations of the birds’ songs, and Prof. Allen 
showed two reels of motion pictures taken in Texas and Florida, showing many 
rare birds. 

During April and May, six early morning walks were held in the Cayuga 
Bird Club Bird Sanctuary, and they were so largely attended that it was 
usually necessary to divide into six or eight groups. During February and 
March, a successful ‘Bird-House Competition’ was held in the schools and 
suitable prizes awarded to the children making the best houses.—Dr. A. A. 
ALLEN, Secretary. 


Columbus (Ohio) Audubon Society.— Meetings have been held each 
month from October to June, and the Saturday field-trips have been continued 
through the year. Most of the evening meetings of the club have been held in 
the public library, which very kindly donates the use of its auditorium. In 
December, Dr. Lynds Jones, of Oberlin College, told of the information to be 
obtained from bird-banding, which was a revelation to some who, without 
much knowledge, had opposed the practice. In January, Dr. A. A. Allen, of 
Cornell University, gave two lectures, illustrated with motion pictures, in the 
Y. M. C. A. auditorium. Dr. J. O. Collicott, Superintendent of the Schools, 
convinced of the educational value of the lecture, allowed the distribution of 
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tickets to the teachers for purchase by the children who wished to attend. The 
youngsters, who had been in school all day, were willing to rush to a lecture 
and then sat quietly for another hour. 

Home talent furnished the program for an Arbor Day celebration on April 
_ 17. There was an exhibition of nature pictures, taken by Edward S. Thomas, 
author of the ‘Woods and Fields’ column in the Sunday Dispatch, and by 
Arthur R. Harper, who takes the pictures for ‘The Rambler’s Album’ in the 
same paper; also nature pictures by Dale Pontius and Mr. Frank. Children 
from the different schools, singly and in groups, recited and sang tree and bird 
poems. One of the interesting duties of the secretary has been answering and 
asking for bird information prompted by a comparison of these annual reports. 
_ —(Miss) Lucy B. Stone, Secretary. 


Community (N. H.) Bird Club.—We have about 28 members. Meetings 
are held on the third Monday evening of each month, omitting June, July, and 
August. We have had one lecture by Guy Richardson, of Boston, and one 
bird-walk, conducted by R. G. Brock, of Wells River, Vt. 

Our meetings are always interesting and consist of bird reports and readings 
which include such subjects as birds, insects, animals, and plant-life. These 
are followed by informal talks on nature subjects.—(Mrs.) Cora BuRKINSHAW, 
Secretary. 


Cumberland County (Maine) Audubon Society.—The outstanding events 
of a busy year were two public meetings, a nature exhibit, and Bird Day 
exercises. The first meeting was preceded by a dinner, after which Prof. 
Alfred O. Gross, of Bowdoin College, told us about the Ruffed Grouse in 
southeastern New York State and the Heath Hen on Martha’s Vineyard 
island. At the other meeting, Rev. A. S. Bisbee, of Portland, gave an illus- 
trated lecture on the wild life of Mt. Katahdin and vicinity. On Bird Day, 
which was declared April 17 by Governor Ralph O. Brewster, about thirty-five 
members of the Society visited nearly all of the schools of the city and its 
suburbs, and gave short talks on birds and bird-protection. Lantern slides 
with appropriate legends, furnished by the Society, were shown at the moving- 
picture theaters afternoon and evening. 

The nature exhibit was held in an unoccupied store on the main street and 
attracted several thousand people, including many children. It was primarily 
for educational purposes, although many bird-houses made by Boy Scouts 
were sold. Collections of minerals and natural history specimens were dis- 
played, as well as many posters, leaflets, and books on birds and bird-pro- 
tection. The window exhibit attracted crowds. It showed a few of the dangers 
to which birds are exposed, with methods of combating them. The Black Ducks 
which congregate in great numbers in the Back Bay were fed with corn during 
the severe weather.—(Mrs.) RacHEL L. Lowe, Clerk. 
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Dana Natural History Society (N. Y.). —This Society was dain in 


1868. Our activities during the past year include nine regular meetings, held 


on the first Tuesday of the month, from October to June inclusive. At each of 
these meetings two papers on natural history were read by members. A 
reception was given to Dr. Arthur Parker, State Archeologist, upon his removal 
to Rochester, at which he made an address, ‘The Lure of the Arrowhead.’ 
The Society has this year sustained an irreparable loss in the death of Dr. 
John M. Clarke, Director of the New York State Museum. He had taken a 
great interest in the affairs of the Society. The lecture given in April, by Prof. 
A. A. Allen, of Cornell University, upon ‘Rare and Vanishing Birds of America’ 
was largely attended. 

The yearly work in wild-flower preservation took the form of an illustrated 
talk by Dean William Mansfield. A sum of money was voted to the garden 
department of the public schools of Albany. 

The annual Field Day of the Society was held at Indian Ladder. Mr. 
Louis Hartnagel, of the State Museum, accompanied the Society, discussing 
and explaining the rock formations. In June, a lecture was given by Mrs. 
Allena Champlin Berry concerning her recent trip to Nigeria, Africa.—(Mrs.) 
Aucustus S. BRranpow, Corresponding Secretary. 


Dayton (Ohio) Audubon Society.—Meetings were held the first Monday 
of each month at the Public Museum, with Miss Leila Ada Thomas as President 
and Miss Kathryn Edyth Bucher, as Secretary. Two outdoor meetings were 
held, one in June at the home of the Secretary, and one in July, with 
Miss Edith Stoltz as hostess. The August meeting was omitted, due to the 
majority of members having left the city. Meetings were again resumed 
September 14. Junior Audubon Societies were established in five public 
schools the past year, with an enrollment of 268 members. Miss Stoltz was 
chairman of this Committee. The Society has sponsored the sale of bird- 
houses for outdoor song-birds and met with success. Two displays of these 
houses were given, the first in April, the second at the Fall Flower Festival. 
A gift of bird-houses was given to the Grace Green Memorial by this Society. 
—(Miss) KatHryn EpytH BucHER, Secretary. 


Delta Duck Club (La.).—This Club, located at the mouth of the Miss- 
issippi River, in the state of Louisiana, is pleased to report a most successful 
year, the season 1923-24 having been very satisfactory. It is the opinion of the 
officials of the Club that the number of Ducks is increasing. The legal bag 
limit is strictly observed by the Club, and it has been extremely active in the 
increase of the production of Duck-foods. 

The Club has, at considerable expense during the past year, imported and 
planted a large number and quantity of Duck-foods, but it has finally reached 
the conciusion, on the advice of the experts of the Biological Survey of the 
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United States Department of Agriculture, that it is better to distribute the 
local Duck-foods which it had and increase their development, rather than to 
import outside Duck-foods. 

The Delta Duck potato, banana water-lily, and the Weigon, or Gray Duck 
grass, are the most largely developed native or local Duck-foods. The Club 
is pleased to see the good work carried on by the National Association of 
Audubon Societies—Joun Dymonp, Jr., President. 


Detroit (Mich.) Bird Protecting Club.—Our organization is composed of 
15 members—ro active and 5 honorary. Our meetings are held the first 
Tuesday of each month, at the homes of the different members. At these 


~ meetings we read selected articles from Brrp-Lorg, also from other publications 


on the protection, conservation, and habits of birds. 

Some of our members visited Jack Miner’s Bird Sanctuary at Kingsville, 
Ontario, Canada, and reported interesting observations made while there. 
In December, 1924, another member of our Club made many discoveries of 
birds that winter here, also of their habits and sheltering-places.—(Mrs.) A. 
E. HENDERSON, Secretary. 


Doylestown (Pa.) Nature Club.—Last November the Club again had the 
interesting experience of broadcasting a program. During the winter, at the 
request of Mrs. John B. Hamme, President of Pennsylvania Federation of 
Woman’s Clubs, we conducted a campaign for the selection of a state flower. 
Five hundred circular letters were sent out to the clubs of the state, to which 
about 300 responded. Queen Anne’s Lace (wild carrot) received the highest 
number of votes. This report will be laid before our State Legislature for 
approval at the first opportunity. 

National Garden Week was observed by several events. Planting of trees 
was urged and the necessity of preservation of our wild flowers emphasized. 
A fine illustrated lecture, ‘Attracting Our Wild Birds’, was given by Mrs. 
Florence Conrad Griscom, and prizes awarded the high school manual training 
class for the best Bluebird and Martin houses. Trees were planted on our 
reservation at Fonthill where the wild flower garden and the bird sanctuary 
are never-failing sources of interest. 

Our annual garden show marked a red-letter day for the community.— 
(Mrs.) Ipa K. Krrk, Corresponding Secretary. 


Elgin (Ills.) Audubon Society.—We began our work the past year with a 
banquet at the First Methodist Church, attended by roo members and others 
interested in birds, to hear Rev. Joseph J. Burrows lecture on ‘God in Nature.’ 
Other interesting events during the past year have been a lecture with motion 
pictures showing shore-birds, whales, and sea-lions, by L. O. Armstrong; a 
lecture on ‘Jackson-Hole, Refuge of the Elks,’ by Ross M. Oleson, President of 
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the local Izaac Walton League Chapter; and the celebration of ‘Elgin Day’ at 


the Audubon Museum, Lord’s Park, with speech by Senator McKinley. There 
was also a program of music, including a performance on a Hungarian cembalo. 
(an exhibit at the Museum) by John Markovitch. The speakers all emphasized 
the importance of conservation of bird-life and other natural resources of our 
country. “ 

The Audubon Museum, ranking third in the state, is kept open to the public, 
with curator John Park Brown in charge, from May to November, members 
of the Society volunteering assistance on Sundays and special occasions. A 
season’s attendance is close to 20,000. The Museum’s collection of rare and 
valuable specimens, contributed by scores of benefactors, is constantly growing. 
It is a natural history collection in the main—containing, a notable collection 
of birds, animals, Indian relics, war relics, and oriental collections. Classes 
from the schools are encouraged to visit the Museum. The Society has issued 
a series of picture post cards illustrating museum exhibits, which are for sale 
to visitors. Mr. Benjamin F. Berryman, our president since 1918, has delivered 
some illustrated bird lectures in Elgin and vicinity, instructing and greatly 
delighting the children especially—(Miss) KATHERINE M. McQUEEN, 
Secretary. 


Englewood (N. J.) Bird Club.—During this, the tenth year of the Englewood 
Bird Club, with 245 members, 25 of whom are Juniors, it has held two large 
meetings, three bird-talks, with De Witt Miller of the Natural History Museum, 
and four bird-walks under Mr. Miller’s leadership. The two illustrated lectures 
included one very interesting one on Chile by Dr. Frank Chapman, and the 
other, ‘Birds of the Field, Forest, and Garden,’ by Dr. Clyde Fisher, with 
wonderful imitations of the bird-calls by Mr. Gorst. 

Mr. Miller gave three interesting and instructive bird-talks on ‘Water 
Fowl,’ ‘Other Non-Song Birds,’ and ‘Song Birds,’ all illustrated by specimens, 
many from our own wonderful new collection given by Dr. Chapman, our 
former president. These talks were succeeded by three bird-walks under the 
patient and inspiring leadership of Mr. Miller, which were enthusiastically 
attended by twenty to thirty members, especially by the Juniors. With the 
Izaak Walton League, we bought tent caterpillars’ nests from the school 
children at 15 cents a hundred, with a prize for the best score, thus securing 


over 11,000 nests for the furnace, by actual count.—(Mrs.) Cuartes H. VAN 
BuREN, Secretary. 


Evanston (Ills.) Bird Club.—The directors of the Club feel that 1925 has 
been the most successful year in our existence. We seem to have attained a 
genuine interest among a wider circle of friends, and can rely upon the support 
of a regular membership. The spring bird-walks, which are a regular feature 
of our program, were conducted this year, as usual, with a gratifying response. 
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Our gift to the Evanston Public Library this year (instead of books, as usual) 
“was a set of the Audubon wall charts. In April we sent to all members a copy 
of ‘Outdoor Bird Study,’ the pamphlet published by the Massachusetts 
Audubon Society, also a reprint of our own ‘By-Products of Bird Study,’ from 
the Atlantic Monthly. A set of colored lantern slides on birds is a recent ac- 
quisition of the Club. They are not only for club use, but are loaned to schools, 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and other interested organizations. They were much 


_ in demand this spring, and on several occasions when the slides were shown 
_ the President or Secretary gave a talk on birds. 


The first open meeting of the year was held Friday evening, March 20. 
Jesse L. Smith, of Highland Park, spoke on the seasonable theme, ‘A Spring 


~ Relish’ (with proper thanks to John Burroughs for the title), illustrated with 


his own fine flower slides, and the new bird slides of the Club. On April 24, 
the well-known motion picture, ‘The Birds of Killingworth,’ and a selection of 
our bird slides, with a running talk by the president, Mrs. Frederic Pattee, 
filled an interesting evening. One meeting in the spring always features 
someone of prominence in the bird and nature field. In other years, such men 
as Beebe, Finley, and McClintock have appeared for us. This year, Edward 
Avis gave his fascinating lecture recital, ‘Bird Songs.’ This proved to be a 
most unique and instructive entertainment and delighted a large audience of 
children and adults.—(Mrs.) Anna N. HowE tt, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Federation of the Bird Clubs of New England.—1. Assisted in securing 
the necessary appropriation from the state for the publishing of ‘Birds of 
Massachusetts,’ written by our President, Edward H. Forbush, State Ornith- 
ologist. 

2. Assisted in securing an increase in salary for state game wardens, form- 
erly greatly underpaid. 

3. Assisted in the passage of a bill through the Legislature, making Penikese 
Island a permanent bird sanctuary. This Island is the breeding-grounds of 
thousands of Terns and a sanctuary for many other water-birds and shore-birds. 

4. Assisted in the passage of a bill, drawn by the Federation and signed by 
the Lynn Bird Club, one of the Clubs affiliated with the Federation, making 
Egg Rock outside Lynn Harbor, a permanent sanctuary for sea-fowl. Gulls, 
Murres, Guillemots, Cormorants, and probably other northern breeding species 
formerly found a home here. 

s. Purchased Ram Island off Mattapoisett and presented it to the Com- 
monwealth for a permanent breeding-ground for Terns and a haven for Ducks 
and shore-birds during the hunting season. 

6. Presented to the Commonwealth, for a permanent sanctuary for Ducks 
and marsh-birds, Carr Island, in the Merrimac River, off Newburyport. This 
gift was made possible through the generosity of Isaac Sprague, and at his 
request this sanctuary is named in memory of his father. 
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7. Through the generosity of Dr. William Sturgis Bigelow, this Federation — 
has posted Smith’s Point, an island off Nantucket, where all shooting is stopped 
and the Island made a home for Terns, Gulls, Ducks, shore-birds, and wintering 
Brant, and later expects to receive the title to this property as a gift. 

8. Presented to the Commonwealth, Tern Island, at Chatham, Mass. This 
is the third largest Tern colony in the state and will be held forever as a sanc- 
tuary for these birds. This island was secured through gift to the Federation 
by John B. Paine, and will be named in his honor. 

9. Through the liberality of Mrs. Roger W. Babson, this Federation has 
obtained for a nominal sum, Milk Island, off Rockport, Mass., which will be 
deeded to the state. It will be named the ‘Knight Bird Refuge,’ in memory of 
Mrs. Babson’s father and mother. 

to. Protected six colonies of Terns on the Massachusetts coast with wardens 
whose salary was paid by this Federation. 

t1. Maintained for one year, as a memorial to Ernest Harold Baynes, the 
bird sanctuary which he founded at Meriden, N. H. 

12. Called and conducted a Field Day and Bird Conference at Babson 
Park, Wellesley, Mass., to interest and stimulate bird-lovers and clubs in bird- 
protection. 

13. Called and conducted a hearing at the State House where plans were 
made for a final attempt to save the Heath Hen from extinction by the em- 
ployment of a special warden whose salary and expenses are paid by this 
Federation, and who will devote the greater part of his efforts to vermin 
control as suggested by Mr. Slautterback, the Vermin Control expert for the 
State of Pennsylvania, who was loaned by that state, which has been re- 
markably successful in its system of game protection. The Massachusetts 
Fish and Game Protective Association is working in close cooperation with this 
Federation, particularly in saving the Heath Hen. 

14. In cooperation with the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, this Federation is conducting a campaign to stop the 
iniquitous practice of abandoning cats, the greatest enemy of the birds, which 
prevails in certain sections of this state, by putting up posters, quoting the 
law, and by cooperating with the state game wardens, chiefs of police, and 
agents of the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
besides sending out hundreds of letters to summer residents. 

15. Delivered twenty-five free lectures on birds—LAURENCE B. FLETCHER. 


Halifax River (Fla.) Bird Club.—Since the last report, the Club has been 
active in the cause of bird-conservation and education. The regular bi-weekly 
meetings were held through the winter season, and regular Saturday morning 
field-trips were made. The average attendance at meetings was about 60; 
from 15 to 25 people attended the morning field-trips, as an average. The 
programs consisted of papers on local birds and moving pictures and slides 
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of bird-life. The Club enjoyed a recital by Edward Avis on F ebruary. 6. The 


annual bird-house building contest was held in local schools. The last meeting 


of the year was ‘Birds’ and Poets’’ night, when original and other bird poems 
were read. Bulletin No. 3, a supplement to the former county list, was pub- 
lished in February, bringing the county list up to 230 species. 

The chief effort of the Club was the arrangement with the Biological Survey 
whereby Charles G. Eaton, of Coronado Beach, was placed at the Mosquito 
Inlet Tern and Skimmer colony for a period of ten weeks to protect the birds 
breeding there. The membership of the Club financed this wardenship, there 
being no funds available at the Survey for this purpose. It is planned to raise 
sufficient funds to maintain this wardenship permanently.—R. J. LONGSTREET, 


_ Secretary. 


Hamilton (Ont.) Bird Protection Society.—Six interesting meetings of 
adults were held during the year when the following subjects were listened to 
and enjoyed by many bird-lovers; ‘Where and How to See Birds,’ ‘The Bird 
and Its Environment,’ ‘Canadian Bird Music,’ ‘Bird Neighbors in Summer 
and in Winter,’ ‘Outstanding Experiences in Bird Study,’ and ‘Experiences in 
the Field.’ 

A Christmas Bird Census was taken, field-walks indulged in, migration 
lists compiled, and the cancellation stamp used for a number of years by this 
Society and others for advertising bird-protection was again seen on all out- 
going mail during the spring migration. 

The work with our Junior members was most encouraging. Clubs were 
formed early in the fall in the schools, as in previous years, under the National 
Associations’ plan of work, with over 5,000 members. Bird slides were loaned 
from the Government, and, with some local ones, were shown to the children. 
Short talks were given to the boys and girls by one of our Federal officers, and 
much appreciated by them. The teachers, with their pupils, visited the 
museum, where there is a splendid local collection of birds. 

During the year, a series of joint meetings of our Junior Members were 
held with members of the Humane Society, when the ‘Bell of Atri’ and local 
bird pictures were shown. These meetings were held Saturday mornings, and 
the children showed their interest and enthusiasm by packing the theaters to 
capacity. A bird-box competition was held, and although the number of boxes 
entered was small, the work was much superior to that of former years. Prizes 
of cameras and books were awarded.—(Miss) Rusy R. MILLs, Secretary. 


Hattie Audubon Bird Circle (Ky.).—Occasional bird observation walks 
were taken during June and July, and walks for public school children began 
in October. On November 28, the following members, Miss Yunker, Miss 
Layer, Mrs. McBride, and Mrs. Brown, attended the joint meeting of the 
Wilson Ornithological Society, the Kentucky Ornithological Society, and the 
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illustrating his remarks with many bird-skins. Regular bird-walks for pu 


and were attended by 255. April 22 and 23, two bird-plays were given wee 


Hesston (Kans.) Tanahen Society.— Our ety is” composed of 29. 


members, 18 having been received the past year into membership. We have 
regular monthly hikes in which the society is divided into groups, each group 
having a leader and a certain territory to cover. Later we meet at a selected 


spot and compare reports. Our bird-chart, which is a contest, records the 


arrival of migratory birds. We have found, for example, that the Robin varies 
his migration here by only a few days. This chart is ee preserved from year 
to year. = 

On the northwest corner of our college campus we have begun a bird sanc- 
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tuary. Each Arbor Day, shrubs, trees, and bushes are planted. A feeding- — 


station and several baths are kept up on the campus. Each year more birds 
have made nests on the campus. A flock ‘of Purple Martins were finally per- 
suaded to use a large house we provided for them. —(Miss) Eva COOPRIDER, 
Secretary. 


Los Angeles (Calif.) Audubon Society.—The Society has kept above par 
both its membership, of somewhat more than one hundred, and its enthusiasm, 
during the past year. Our funds have been devoted largely to ‘causes.’ With the 
estimate that $100 would save a redwood tree from destruction for commercial 
purposes, our Society raised enough for one tree in the ‘Memorial Grove,’ and 
our generous President Emeritus, Mrs. F. T. Bicknell, added another $100 to 
save a second redwood. We have also donated $25 to the Roosevelt Memorial 
Fountain at Oyster Bay, and $25 to the Building Fund of the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies. 

Each month we have enjoyed a popular program at our indoor meeting in 
Exposition Park. Our monthly field-days have been led by Mrs. C. H. Hall, 
whose trail-trips are an outstanding feature of nature work in this vicinity. 
Each meeting has averaged an attendance of 50. Many smaller groups have 
surveyed our region and have made valuable discoveries, the most notable 
being a pair of nesting Cardinals. We are hoping that this beautiful Eastern 
songster may become a resident of Southern California. 

We were signally honored last May at the dedication of a Bird Sanctuary in 
Griffith Park, Los Angeles. Mrs. W. H. Myers, State President of the Audubon 
Society, was invited to preside at the dedication by Mr. Van Griffith, President 
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of our Park Board, and a leader in conservation, Our Mrs. Schneider unveiled 
the handsome and dignified bronze tablet commemorating the occasion, and 


told of her bird-study here for the past twenty years. So far as we could learn, 


this unique and lovely refuge is the only one of its kind municipally owned. 
The canyon where it is situated is so abundantly supplied by the city with food 
and flowing water that it will undoubtedly attract and save numberless 
feathered friends——(Mrs.) Estette D. Dyxe, Corresponding Secretary. 


Manchester (N. H.) Bird Club.—The Club has continued to grow during 


_ its second year of activity, having now a membership of over 350 adult and 


junior members. Monthly meetings were held during the past season at the 
auditorium of Manchester City Library, at which the following were speakers: 


~ Charles Floyd, Dr. Glover Allen, Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, Father Damian 


Smith, Herbert K. Job, Henry Oldys, and Charles Gorst. 

A talk by Mr. Job was arranged by the Club for the school children of the 
City, who attended in large numbers and responded enthusiastically to the 
pictures of wild life thrown on the screen. 

In May ‘Bird Week’ was observed in the city. An interesting exhibition of 
bird-houses and feeding-devices was arranged at the Club room in the City 
Library Building. A field observation day was held, when members of the Club 
visited the bird sanctuary at Saint Anselm’s College in Goffstown, the sanc- 
tuary being established and maintained through the interest of Father Damian 
Smith. During ‘Bird Week,’ George C. Atwell gave an illustrated talk to the 
school children, and prizes were offered for the best bird-houses and for the 
best essays on the subject of bird-life handed in by the children of the public 
schools. 

By means of special gifts received from members of the Club, 4o bird- 
houses were bought and presented to two cemeteries as a beginning of the plan 
to encourage the establishment of bird sanctuaries in all cemeteries of the city. 
—Datsy E. FLANDERS, Secretary. 


Meriden (N. H.) Bird Club.—Our Club suffered the severest loss in its 
career when, in January last, its beloved founder and general manager, Ernest 
Harold Baynes, departed this life. The directors of the Club held a special 
meeting at which it was decided that the proper maintenance of the Bird 
Sanctuary in Meriden would make a most fitting memorial to him. Plans are 
now under way to make an appeal for funds to bird-study and bird-protective 
organizations. Numbers of individuals and clubs have already sent voluntary 
contributions to the committee appointed for this purpose. One of the most 
generous responses has come from the New England Federation of Bird Clubs 
which has given $150. 

The Bird Sanctuary in Meriden was formed in 1910, after hearing Mr. 
Baynes give, for the first time, his stirring lecture on ‘How to Attract and 
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Protect Wild Birds.’ The Sanctuary is an old farm of 32 acres, made up of 
forest, pasture, and meadow-land. It has been laid out by a landscape archi-- 
tect, who is also a prominent ornithologist, so the welfare of the birds, together 
with the esthetic features, received consideration. It is amply provided with 
nest-boxes and food-houses of various types, and bird-baths with running 
water. There is an open-air theater, on whose stage distinctive plays have 
been presented and which, in winter as well as summer, is used as a food-station 
for the birds. The old Colonial house on the premises was renovated and is 
now used as a Museum of Conservation. The Sanctuary attracts annually, 
hundreds of people and it has been used as a model for other sanctuaries 
developed hereabouts. 

The Meriden Bird Club feels a just pride in its Sanctuary, and it is eager 
to go on with the work initiated under the able leadership of Mr. Baynes.— 
ANNIE H. Duncan, Secretary pro tem. 


Minneapolis (Minn.) Audubon Society.—Our Society was organized Jan- 
uary 12, 1915, and was affiliated with the National Association at the same 
time. 

During our ten years of activities, we have grown rather slowly but steadily, 
and now we have eight Life Members besides our regular active enrollment. 
A museum, which we have also established, has grown by donations from 
several members until now it consists of over 3co mounted specimens in glassed 
cases, besides bird-skins and bird-eggs. Our program includes lectures at our 
regular meetings and field migration walks three times a week from March to 
June. A general Field Day was held on May 15, covering the territory of the 
city and Fort Snelling. Seven different groups made separate excursions. At 
a joint meeting at 4 o’clock, reports were made. The entire number of species 
seen was 105. 

The principal lecturers and their subjects were as follows: Howard Selover, 
a history of the Izaak Walton League; Mrs. Frank W. Commons, a review of 
bird-banding at her home at Crystal Bay, Minnesota; Dr. Thomas S. Roberts 
reviewed his ‘Summer’s Observation in the Western Part of Minnesota,’ also 
at another time spoke on the ‘Change in Bird Life since 1875 in Minneapolis 
and Minnesota,’ showing very interesting films; Lawrence Zeleney, on ‘Bird 
Census Walks and Bird-Banding’; Dr. Royal N. Chapman, ‘Birds in the 
Ecological Balance of Nature.’ Other speakers were, Mrs. A. E. Cook, Mrs. 
Gaylord Davidson, Mrs. R. H. Wells, and Miss Mathilde Holtz on the ‘Human 
Trails of Birds.’ Miss Holtz also broadcasted over the radio, ‘Some Char- 
acteristic Spring Birds,’ and during Garden Week, ‘Gardening for Birds.’ Miss 
Holtz has for some years written articles on spring migrations for the North 
High ‘Polaris Weekly.’ 

We subscribe for 38 Brrp-Lores. 

Our Society, during the year, observed 199 species out of 220 on our mi- 
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gration list. The unusual species seen were the Caspian Tern, Prothonotary 
Warbler, Long-billed Dowitcher, the McCown’s Longspur, and a Wild Swan 
—all within the city limits. Our year has included thirteen regular meetings, 
with our general Field Day, May ts, a special event, and our Annual Picnic, 
June 19, at Glennwood Park, with a camp-fire supper and bird-walk, the social 
meeting.—(Mrs. W. W.) Eva N. Davis, Secretary. 


Missoula (Mont.) Bird Club.—The Club met regularly during the past 
year, most of the meetings being held indoors in the evening, but several times 
_we had outdoor morning meetings. Interesting programs were provided for 
the evening meetings, the papers and discussions being given by the local 
_ members, and a special study being made of the ten lectures delivered under 
_~ the auspices of the New England Bird-Banding Association by Dr. Glover 
Allen. Three new active members and one honorary member were taken into 
the Club. Following the custom of several years, the Club gave its copies of 
a Brrp-Lore and The Condor to the Missoula Public Library, to be placed in the 
: circulating department and later in their clipping files—(Miss) CARoLiNE 
WELLS, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Montclair (N. J.) Bird Club.—The outstanding event in the year for the 
Club was the lecture by Dr. James P. Chapin, of the American Museum of 
Natural History, his subject being ‘Half Round the World with the Birds.’ 
At our annual meeting in April, Beecher S. Bowdish, of the New Jersey Au- 
dubon Society, spoke on bird-banding, and illustrated his talk with slides, 
taken by himself and R. H. Howland and Donald Carter, the two latter being 
present and responding to questions. A new feature instituted was a study 
group to meet at private homes for more intensive work. 

Our Club has been ably represented in the local press through the year by 
our Publicity Chairman, Mrs. C. S. Hegeman, whose articles have not only 
aroused interest but have added new members and had a distinct educational 
value. The regular Saturday field-trips during spring migration were of much 
interest, particularly the one at Troy Meadows, when we found the Bobolinks 
in full force. 

Again we offered prizes for the best workmanship and designs in bird-houses, 
and various schools competed. The feeding-stations erected by the Club have 
been maintained. Miss Jenks and Miss Whittlesey have had charge of the 
Junior work. 

The usual Christmas Census was taken, although the report reached Brrp- 
Lore too late for publication. Our membership now includes 44 active 
members, 35 associate, and 28 Juniors.—(Miss) Lucy N. Morris, Secretary. 


Nature Study Club of Corsicana (Texas).—We assisted the State Home 
in bringing Mr. Stayton, editor of Holland’s Magazine to Corsicana for an 
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address on ‘Birds, Their Characteristics and Habits’ given before the children 
of the State Home and our Club members. 

Arbor Day was observed by giving a cedar tree to the city to be used as a 
municipal Christmas Tree and at the State Home dedicating a tree given the 
club, to the migratory birds who came to it for food and shelter. We also 
presented the city of Corsicana with a bird-bath which was placed in the city 
park. Our members put out feeding-boxes, houses, and bird-baths on their 
own property, and had 500 acres posted as ‘Bird Sanctuary.’ We observed 
May 1 as Bird and Wild Flower Day, with a program at the City Park, Boy 
Scouts giving demonstration of bird-houses they had made. 

We have doubled the Club membership.—(Mrs.) Jack Hacar, Correspond- 
ing Secretary. 


Newark (N. J.) Bird Club.—During the past fiscal year, the Club has 
held seven business meetings; seven program meetings; four stated outdoor 
trips besides social evenings and individual trips by the members. Outdoor 
trips were taken to Duke’s: Park, Somerville; Budd Lake; Breeze Hill, N. J., 
and the American Museum of Natural History. Committees on Legislation, 
Membership, Ways and Means, Program, Social and Auditing carried on the 
work of the Club. The Legislative Committee worked with other organizations 
to place the Bobolink in the protected class, resulting in a law being passed 
by the State Legislature. 

During the year, lectures were given by members of the Club before other 
organizations, and this feature will be carried out on a more extensive scale 
this coming year. A special committee, joined with others to devise means to 
eradicate the tent caterpillar. 

At the annual meeting, held in May, all officers were re-elected. A field 
secretary will be appointed to plan outdoor activities. The feeding-station in 
Branch Brook Park was maintained and a prize given for the best work in 
bird-identification by pupils of the Barringer High School, of Newark. The 
Club collection of bird literature was increased by gifts, and considerable 
ornithological literature was distributed to the members. Throughout the year, 
the activities of the Club have been given space in the local and metropolitan 
newspapers.—(Mrs.) James P. CLEMENTS, Secretary. 


New Canaan (Conn.) Bird Protective Society—‘The New Canaan Bird 
Sanctuary,’ known as the ‘Bird and Wildwood Preserve,’ is a beautiful tract 
of 17 acres of woodland and open ground, traversed the entire length by a 
lovely stream, and is situated on Stamford Avenue, about half a mile from the 
railroad station, easily accessible from all parts of the town. Our Sanctuary 
is still very young, and our organization relatively poor in funds, so our work 
during the past year has been chiefly confined to clearing out old and dangerous 
underbrush, and making trails, shelters and feeding-places. 
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We are fortunate to have as our warden, Wilbur Smith, who gives us two 


half days a week, and through his suggestion and observation, 91 species of 


birds have been seen, and 72 nests of 27 species discovered. A group of our 
Junior Members took charge ofthe distribution of food for the birds during 
the fall and winter months, and were most faithful in the discharge of the work. 
—(Mrs.) S. B. Hoyt, Secretary. 


Provancher Society of Natural History of Canada——The Society con- 
tinued its educational campaign, the distribution of the pamphlets ‘Bird- 
Houses and Their Occupants’ and ‘The Art of Attracting Birds,’ being carried 
out with completeness. From 8,000 to 9,000 pupils benefited by this in about 
fifty colleges and schools. The birds housing policy was given especial at- 


~ tention by the Society. A large number of these houses were erected in more 


than twenty parishes in the Quebec district; one hundred of these bird-houses 
were placed in the ‘National Battlefields Parks’ which have been made, at our 
request ‘Bird Sanctuaries,’ in the city of Quebec. A competition for the con- 
struction of bird-houses was also organized in certain schools of the district 
and prizes were distributed. 

Two special wardens for the protection of the Razades (small islands in the 
Lower St. Lawrence) were appointed and paid by the Society. Six years ago, 
when we undertook the observance of these islands, only 150 nests were re- 
ported, most of them visited by egg-poachers. This year, the wardens reported 
700 bird-nests, with an average of 6 eggs in each nest. Increasing numbers of 
Eider Ducks make these islands their mating-ground each year. With the 
financial encouragement of the S. P. C. A., Quebec city and its environs were 
patrolled during three months every day by a special warden to prevent illegal 
trapping and hunting. Many members interested the public by conferences on 
bird-protection, etc. The Society’s activities extended to several other projects 
which are on a fair way to realization.—Louts B. Lavoie, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Province of Quebec Society for the Protection of Birds.—We had as 
speaker at our annual lecture this year, Dr. Robert Cushman Murphy, As- 
sistant Curator of the American Museum of Natural History, who lectured 
upon ‘Land of the Penguin and Albatross.’ The lecture was well received by 
our adult audience, and the next day, Dr. Murphy repeated it to about 3,000 
school children gathered in the Imperial Theater. 

The Province of-Quebec is largely populated by French-speaking people. 
Up to this year, we have not made much progress in interesting them, but 
have started work which we think will lead to good results.——W. S. Harr, 


Corresponding Secretary. 


Read, Mark, and Learn Club (R. I.).—While we are much interested in 
birds, this is not a bird-study club. We devoted one meeting in the spring to 


aKa st fticate (Mo.) Bird Club.—We have 
e April and May, and, through the courtesy vi A cance 
a number of the officers had the opportunity to observe larg 1 
water-birds—Ducks, Plover, Snipe, Sandpipers, and others—at the 
preserves of the former near St. Charles, Mo. . 
‘Dr. Terry, who has for so long been the guiding spirit of our Ch ib, 
obliged to resign last fall. Mrs. Jane Brey is our President, but she has" 
out of the city most of the time. As the Club did not wish to accept her resig- 
nation, Luther Ely Smith (Mr. Christie having also retired) has been our acting ; 
President. I still continue to hold the office of Secretary-Treasurer, though — 
absence and urgent duties have hampered my activities —(Miss) JENNIE a 
CHASE, SAT eI ast 


St. Petersburg (Fla.) Audubon Society.—We have stressed the educa- 
tional work of forming Junior classes in the schools during the year, and many 
of the grades have qualified for the 100 per cent prizes. Our Society has, from 
the first, offered three annual prizes, the first $5 in gold for a ‘Too per cent — 
Junior Audubon grade, and the time is long past when this meant one gold- 
piece to the Society. Now so many grades qualify that the Treasurer needs 
a handful of gold for awards. The second prize is a field-glass for the best list 
of birds seen during a stated period, and the third is a bird-book given for a 
true story of some bird observed and described. 

This Society has also started the movement to make the Mockingbird the 
state bird. The President, who is also the Bird Chairman of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, is asking each state in the Union to select a 
state bird. Why not a state bird as well as a state flower? The Society has 
held a number of its meetings on the spacious third floor of the Observatory 
of the Lakewood Estates the past year where bird-lovers from the forty-eight 
states gathered in view of Lake Maggiore, and in the midst of tropical trees 


and the song of birds, to listen to the programs presented and to take part in 
the forums. 
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Mr. A. C. Bent, of the Smithsonian Institution, who was in the vicinity 
gathering data for the completion of Bendire’s ‘History of North American 
Birds,’ was a frequent speaker. Amos W. Butler, who organized and became 
the President of the Indiana Audubon Society, was a frequent and instructive 
lecturer, as well as many others. The Secretary is Mrs. Mary E. Apple and 
the Treasurer is Mrs. S. W. Foster, who has charge of the school work.— 
(Mrs.) KATHERINE B. Treperts, President. 
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San Diego (Calif.) Society of Natural History.—This Society, with head- 


quarters in its Museum, Balboa Park, has continued during the past year an 


active program of popular education, in addition to its departments of ex- 


_ hibition and research. The records show that between October 1 , 1924, and 


October 1, 1925, there were 35 ‘nature-walks’ or natural history excursions 
conducted under the leadership of experts, and these were attended by 3,181 
persons. Many of these were for the special purpose of bird-study, and, in 
order to assist in the recording of birds observed, mimeographed sheets were 
distributed free to participants, listing ‘The Birds of Balboa Park’ and ‘The 
Birds of San Diego’s Water Front.’ 

On Sunday afternoons, a course of free illustrated lectures on natural 


history topics is maintained at the Museum, which, between October 1, 1924, 


and October 1, 1925, was attended by 12,250 persons. During this year, also, 
membership in the San Diego Society of Natural History, for the first time in 
its history of over fifty years, passed the 500 mark. Very many more than the 
Society’s members, however, derive benefit from its Museum, which is open 
free to the public every day in the year, and which was entered, according to a 
test count made on March 15, 1925, by 4,566 persons. Energies of the 
Museum’s taxidermist have been centered during the year on completion of a 
series of cases which will represent, in their characteristic plumages, all birds 
that have been recorded in San Diego County. The exhibit entails 322 species 
and about 435 individual mounted birds. 

San Diego County is believed to be unique among the counties of the 
United States in that a member of a Museum Staff is Supervisor of Nature 
Study in the rural schools. W. S. Wright, who fills this position for the San 
Diego Society of Natural History, traveled, during the past year, over 4,200 
miles from school to school—in each of which is deposited one of the Society’s 
‘Nature Study Cabinets.’ These cabinets contain at the present time some 
5,000 natural history specimens provided by the Society. Among the pupils 
Mr. Wright organized 50 Junior Audubon Clubs, including 1,554 members.— 
Joun BurnuAM, Secretary. 


Saratoga (N. Y.) Bird and Nature Club.—We can report a favorable 
year. Two of eight regular meetings have been public lectures. The name of 
the Club has been changed to designate a larger scope of study and interests. 

A prize has been voted for the boys ‘Nature and Science Club’ of the Y. 
M. C. A. for constructing bird-houses if properly made and set up. The ones 
in our park are reported in possession of 17 pairs of Martins. 

During the past year the following noteworthy papers or lectures have 
been given: paper by Dr. Ray W. Pettingill, of Skidmon College, on “Taking 
Auspices,’ ‘Avis Specto,’ illustrating the superstitions of ancient Rome on the 
influence of birds; talk by President of the Club, William B. Courtright, illus- 
trated with slides, ‘Winter Birds’; Dr. Karl C. Hyde, of Skidmon College, 
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talk (with colored prints), on ‘The Owl’; lecture by Dr. Arthur A. Allen, on 
‘Bird Life’; talk by Miss Harriet W. Sharp, Vice-President of the Club, on 
‘Southern Birds, and Praiseworthy Work of the Junior Audubon Society,’ at 
Petersburg, Florida—(Miss) CAROLINE C. WALBRIDGE. 


~ 


South Bend (Ind.) Humane Society.—We received permission from the 
city to put bird-boxes and cement bird-baths in the city cemetery, and we 
also placed Wren-boxes in a number of places and three bath-pools, which 
have been supplied with water all season. Next year we will place many more, 
for we have permission carte blanche to make areal bird sanctuary of the ceme- 
tery, and the sexton is in entire sympathy with our aims. We also. received 
permission to operate in another large cemetery, River View, and built seven 
bird-baths, 3 feet square and shallow, and the birds surely had a good time 
in them all summer. 

We also had set in the trees quite a number of bird-boxes for Wrens, Robins, 
Woodpeckers, and others, and next year we shall place many more. Near the 
entrance we placed a neat ornamental cement bird-bath, about 30 inches high, 
with a basin 2 feet in diameter, and it is well patronized—HEnry A. PERSH- 
ING, Secretary. 


Stanton (Maine) Bird Club.—We try something new every. year. A sun- 
flower garden, bordering our Sanctuary, is this year’s project. We hope to 
raise enough seed for our winter feeding. Our club season was opened happily 
with a ‘Get-Together Supper’ served to over 80 of our members by the Auburn 
Grange. Five-minute speakers outlined the dreams we work to make come 
true. In March, Winthrop Packard, whom we are proud to call an honorary 
member, lectured to a large audience which went away filled with enthusiasm. 
The Philharmonic, a local musical organization, delightfully entertained our 
Club with a special program ‘An Evening with the Birds.’ At our guest night, 
we entertained our visitors with some fine nature studies in motion pictures. 
A ‘Thorncrag Symposium’ of fifteen-minute speakers discussed the deeds and 
development of our beloved sanctuary at the January meeting. 

We have been unusually successful in interesting the children. An Arbor 
Day program was carried out by too pupils of the Wallace School. Talks on 
bird-study and attracting birds have been given by members in and out of 
town. 

Eighty-one new names appear on our membership list. We have had 14 
morning walks with an average attendance of 30, 1 evening walk, to listen to 
the vespers of the birds, 5 Sunday afternoon walks, and one on New Year’s 
day (with the mercury ro below zero!), and 4 outings. We have identified 68 
different kinds of birds on our walks and have added the Upland Plover to the 
list of birds seen in our sanctuary —(Mrs.) C. E. Norton, Secretary. 
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Staten Island (N. Y.) Bird Club.—This Club, organized in 1orq, has 
‘how 300 members, of whom 37 have been on the roll since its beginning. 
During the past year it has held monthly walks, attended by 30 or more, five 
meetings at the homes of members, and one in the public museum, at which 
Dr. James P. Chapin gave an illustrated lecture on some of the birds he had 
seen in Europe, Asia, Africa, and South America, The Field Secretary, Carol 
Stryker, has given lectures on birds at ten different schools, churches, and 
_ libraries, before 3,300 persons; and to the biology classes in Curtis High School 
where a Science Club has been formed. He has also, with some assistance from 
these young people, continued to maintain winter feeding-stations. Instruction 
in making bird-houses was given daily during July, 1924, to 2,000 children at 
_ Vacation Bible Schools; and lantern slides were loaned to the Staten Island 
Academy. The revenue from members’ dues was used for purchase of lantern 
slides, feed for winter stations, materials for bird-houses, and for mounting as 
museum specimens, birds accidentally killed. During the year the Club lost its 
cabin in the woods because the land on which it stood passed into unfriendly 
hands; otherwise its progress has been forward. It is fortunate in having a 
congenial home in the Staten Island Museum and in having added during the 
year many members from the south shore of the island where, in consequence, 
additional walks have become necessary. 

Two members of the Club, led by Mr. Stryker, took a Christmas Bird 
Census. Over 800 birds of 26 species were counted between g A.M. and sun- 
down, including about 500 Gulls roosting for the night at Great Kills and about 
125 Crows assembled near the Moravian Cemetery.—C. W. LENG, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


Tamiami (Fla.) Audubon Club.—This Club was organized April 6, 1925. 
Our most significant activity thus far was the organizing of Junior Audubon 
Clubs in the schools of Bradentown. Twelve were formed, with about 40 
members in each Club. These young people soon became little enthusiasts 
because of the interest created by the talks on bird conservation given in the 
schools by Dr. and Mrs. Hiram Byrd. They soon began making bird-houses, 
cafeterias, calendars, and keeping records of migrant birds, also giving bird 
plays under guidance of their interested teachers. 

At the Manatee County Fair, one of our members sponsored a bird pageant. 
Members of each Junior Club were costumed to represent Florida birds, each 
Club choosing a single species. They assembled in pairs at the Bradentown 
courthouse and, to the music of the Boys’ Band, marched to the fair grounds. 
We plan to extend the work of forming Audubon Clubs in the schools of both 
Bradentown and Sarasota counties this school year. Another interesting 
feature of our work has been the special observation trips by automobile 
parties, to identify birds and study their habits and habitat; still another 
practical detail has been the study of bird-skins and mounts. Mr. Ferguson 
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has a fine collection that he has mounted, and the Club members have been 
invited to his home for detailed study of them. In this way we could observe — 
the colors, forms, and various differences in our bird population. 

We have been unusually fortunate in having the State President and State 
Secretary, Dr. and Mrs. Hiram Byrd, among our members. Their informal 
talks, and educational bird-trips have been a much-appreciated privilege.— 
(Mrs.) Mattie Hastincs Freip, Chairman Membership Committee. 


Ulster (Pa.) Nature Club.—Our report this year is a continuation of our 
last, inasmuch as we are still setting out trees and shrubs in our bird sanctuary 
and otherwise improving it, and have paid $100 on the principal of our in- 
debtedness, so we feel that we are making progress. The birds are very num- 
erous in the sanctuary, and among them are a few that are rare to us, such as 
the Solitary Sandpiper and Yellow-breasted Chat. The Chat was seen in May 
last year as well as this year. It did not frequent the sanctuary altogether but 
remained in the neighborhood for some time. 

Bald Eagle Island, in the Susquehanna River a few miles below Ulster, 
owes its name to the fact that the Eagles nested there for many years. Although 
the tall trees on the island have disappeared, the Eagles still nest in the timber 
on the mountain side above the river and are seen and listed by us every year. 

We placed charts in our schools, both in the grades and high school, on 
which might be kept a record of the birds observed this year. Much interest 
was shown. The Club also offered three prizes for the best composition on a 
subject pertaining to birds. A prize was also offered for the best bird-house 
submitted by the children of the primary department.—(Miss) Marrua A. 
McMorran, Secretary. 


Vassar (N. Y.) Wake Robin Club.—Under the guidance of Allen Frost, of 
Poughkeepsie, our Club conducts early morning walks in the spring and fall, for 
the purpose of observing the birds on and near the campus. Records are kept 
of these walks as well as individual reports. One evening walk was devoted to 
watching the performance of the Woodcock in a neighboring field. A whole day 
was taken for the annual trip to ‘Slabsides,’ the cabin of John Burroughs. 
Though it was a fine day in early May, the party saw very few birds among the 
old haunts of John Burroughs.—(Miss) Mary H. Connarp, President. 


Vigo County (Ind.) Bird Club.—We began, last fall, a systematic study 
of water-birds which will be continued this year. Jordan’s classification was 
used, As a step toward conservation of all wild life, the Club also affiliated 
with the Izaak Walton League. 

In the line of interesting young people in birds, we gave prizes to the Boy 
Scouts constructing most satisfactory bird-houses. Almost one hundred 
houses were submitted in the contest, many of them showing both skill and 
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industry in the workmanship. We also examined candidates for the Merit 
- Badge in bird-study. 

The Club rejoices in the realization of plans for bird sanctuary. Bird- 
boxes erected there have been used by Wrens, Bluebirds, and Martins. A 
shelter-house for the birds has been added recently. 

Several members of the Club have taken an active interest in bird-banding 
the past season.—(Miss) Sarau J. Exxior, Secretary. 


Waterbury (Conn.) Bird Club.—During the past year the Club has held 
one public meeting which consisted of an illustrated lecture on ‘English Bird 
Life’ by Dr. Frank M. Chapman. Individual members of the Club have been 


-- active in field-work, and the middle of May the annual bird census of Water- 


bury and vicinity was made. The results showed an unusual number of some 
of the more common birds, and some of the more unusual ones for this locality 
were noted. At the bird sanctuary, a bird-bath has been placed in memory of 
Mrs. William E. Fulton, who, with her husband, presented the Club with that 
portion of Fulton Park to be developed as a sanctuary. Winter feeding has 
been continued and some planting has been done.—(Miss) Grace M. ROBERTS, 
Secretary. 


West Chester (Pa.) Bird Club.—The meetings of the Club are increasing 
in interest and profit. This year they started the first Monday in November 
and continued bi-weekly until the second Monday in June. Among the note- 
worthy lectures given before the Club were: ‘Birds of California’ by Mrs. 

- Gibbons, a resident of that state; ‘Birds of the State of Washington’ by Miss 
Speakman; ‘Flora and Fauna of Glacier Park’ by Miss Schmucker; ‘Anomalies 
in Delaware’ by Charles Pennock; and report of ‘Wild Bird Life’ at Our Cabin 
in Chico, Washington’ by Dr. and Mrs. Ehinger, the organizers of the West 
Chester Club. Reviews of books, lectures, and monographs have been a part 
of the programs. The review of ‘Herons of the United States’ by Dr. T. 
Gilbert Pearson was well worth while. 

Among the new work taken up was the offering prizes to school children 
between the fifth and the ninth grades for original essays on some special 
independent study of bird-life. Junior Audubon Clubs have been organized 
in all of the grades in the public schools, and Bird Club members have ad- 
dressed the children at their monthly meetings. The Treasurer, C. Edwin 
Smith, devised two cards for recording field observations of summer and winter 
birds. The annual two-day trip to the Susquehanna River netted a list of 81 
species of birds. 

The Club members have kept up activities during the summer by taking 
hikes to spots where unusual conditions among birds were reported. The: 
finding of six Little Blue Herons in their white phase was the reward of one: 
of these trips. The report in the daily papers, the school work carried on, and. 


yu 
a Bree cane Tall Trees, anc the 
Audubon Society giving beautiful scenes from ‘Hiawatha. ; 

Mr. Ernest Corts, of Buck Hill Falls, Pa., gave us a wonderft 
his motion pictures of ‘Wild Animals and Winter Sports at Buck E 
know of no finer set of moving pictures than his and feel justly proud that Mi 
Corts was a native of Wyncote and once the president of our club. ee i 

At this same meeting, E. H. Parry gave an impressive address on the late 
Ernest Harold Baynes. We voted to send $50 to the Meriden Bird Club to be 
used as the nucleus of a Memorial Fund to perpetuate the bird sanctuary 
which was so dear to Mr. Baynes’ heart. 

One of the most delightful occasions our Club has ever enjoyed was a trip 
by bus to the new home of Mr. and Mrs. Allan Wallis and their ten.children 
who, all members of our Club and formerly of Wyncote, have moved to 
Malvern, Pa., 30 miles away. Seventy of us went and spent the day on this 
delightful bie running wild over the farm, through the woods, and over 
the lawns. 

Our President, Mrs. Griscom, continues her illustrated lectures before — 
schools, clubs, etc., and her home and bird sanctuary ‘Briar Bush’ is becoming 
ever more well known among bird students.—(Miss) EstHer HeEacock, 
Secretary. ~ 
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-Exutsit J—STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS. 


All disbursements made on account of the various funds were substantiated, 


either by duly approved vouchers or cancelled endorsed checks. 


_ Accompanied by Dr . Jonathan Dwight and Mr. Samuel T. Carter, we 


_ examined all investments, held for safekeeping at the safe deposit vaults. All 


investments were found to be in order. 
At date of closing an item of $2,250, representing interest on West 122d 


Street mortgage for six months ended September 15, 1925, had not been 


— collected. 

Confirmations were received from your Bedoaitories certifying to the 
balances as shown on your books. 

Submitting the foregoing, we are, Yours very truly, 


; JOHN H. KOCH & COMPANY, 
Certified Public Accountants 


T. GiLBert PEARSON, President, - New York, October 26, 1925 
National Association of Audubon Societies, New York City. 

Dear Sir:—We have examined report submitted by John H. Koch & 
Company, certified public accountants, of the National Association of Audubon 
Societies, for the year ending October 19, 1925. The accounts show balance 
sheets of October 19, 1925, and income and expense account for the year ending 
the same date. Vouchers and paid checks have been examined by them in 
connection with all disbursements, and also the securities in the Safe Deposit 


Company. Yours very truly, 

i Pa AY LUCAS, 

ROBERT CUSHMAN MURPHY 
Auditing Committee 
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CHILDREN’S EDUCATIONAL FUND 


Exhibit E INCOME AND EXPENSE STATEMENT 
Balance, unexpended, October LOL OSA ens ee eae ii ak ey OEIC 
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*Note.—This fund is liable for $4,000, the balance of the cost of the Bronze Group at the 
Roosevelt Sanctuary, under contract with the sculptress. 
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1. LOUISIANA HERON. - YELLOW-CROWNED NIGHT HERON 
(Immature). 


2. YELLOW-CROWNED NIGHT HERON 4. BLACK-CROWNED NIGHT HERON 
(Adult). (Adult) . 


5.. BLACK-CROWNED NIGHT HERON (Immature) . 
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ta The Common Loon 


By ROBERT J. SIM, Harrisburg, Pa. 
Photographs from life and a drawing by the Author 


HIS paper is the result of two summers’ field-work, and because a detail 

| apparently trivial sometimes points the way toward things of larger> 

significance, no item shall be omitted. In June of 1922, Mrs. Sim and 

I went into the woods of Maine, hoping there to learn some of the secrets which 

have, for us, shrouded the home life of the Great Northern Diver. My six 

weeks’ study in the Adirondacks during the summer of 1920 had left much to 

be learned. For the sake of proper sequence in life-history, the observations 
made in Maine should be recorded first. , 

An irregular body of water 8 miles long and 4 miles wide, set among the 
wooded hills not far inland from the Atlantic Coast—such is Lake Meddy- 
bemps, in Washington County, Maine. No one has told how many coves, 
bays, and capes form the shore-line, but there are said to be fifty-two islands. 
Judge, then, of our difficult problem—to find the nest of a pair of Loons. There 
were, I think, three pairs on this lake. 

Late in June we started the search. Following the boulder-bound shores 
and exploring the islands soon revealed the fact that there were hundreds of 
“likely places” from which Gavia immer and his mate might have chosen. 
In the course of much rowing and scrambling, two nests were discovered, each 
on wet ground within a yard or so of the water-line of a small wooded island. 
But these contained only broken eggshells from which, evidently, no birds 
had been hatched. Several more days of strenuous hunting had passed when, 
rowing by an island not yet examined, we flushed a Loon from the shrubby 
shore. A few minutes later photographs of the nest were being taken, while 
the bird remained a few rods off shore giving the mate-call. The nest was merely 
a damp mass of blackish muck and dead weed-stems at the water’s edge ina 
tiny bay overarched with low bushes. Wild roses and black alder, then in 
bloom, afforded scant shade for the sitting bird part of the time. The island, 
perhaps 2 acres in extent, had a dense growth of spruce and fir weirdly draped 
with usnea. Under these trees grew a supply of American yew and the marginal 
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fringe of deciduous bushes. Sprays of the yew were excellent material for our 
blind—from which subsequent observations and photographs were made. At 
first the blind was built about 1o feet back of the nest, but later it was moved 
3 to 4 feet closer. 
We always entered the blind by way of a trail cut through from our landing- 
place on the opposite side of the island, but very seldom did we succeed in 
getting fixed without alarming the watchful bird on the nest. The ground 
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“LABORIOUSLY WADDLING UP THE LITTLE INCLINE” 


vibrations, the noise of setting the camera shutter, or, perhaps, even the sound 
of heavy: breathing caused by our crawling the final 50 feet—at any rate, some- 
thing nearly always caused the sitting Loon to lunge into the water and go 
flopping out into the open. Then followed an anxious wait of fifteen minutes 
or an hour. Silently the old bird swam back into our cove. Once or twice she 
patrolled back and forth a few yards out from the tiny bay where the nest was, 
then she pushed in between protruding boulders, came directly to the nest, 
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and, raising herself to a semi-erect attitude, laboriously waddled up the little . 


incline. The watchers, scarcely daring to move or breathe, saw the unvarying 
routine of the mother Loon, arranging and settling down upon her two eggs. 
Never once did we see her stretch her neck up to look about while standing. 
Always her mind was intent upon the eggs, and the neck was arched and bent 
downward as shown in the illustration. While the bird was climbing up the 
sloping side of the nest—a walking distance of less that 2 feet for her—she 
never was seen to use her wings to assist in balancing: they were, as in the 
swimming position, neatly covered by the feathers of the side. 

To arrange the eggs properly, the Loon stands nearly upright on one side 


_ of the nest. The wings are disengaged from the side feathers and droop, with 


wrists held well out from the body. Then the bird reaches out, with bill open 
and head turned sidewise, and rolls one egg away back between her feet, rest- 
ing the while upon her toes, tarsi, heels, tail, and wing-tips. Now the second 
egg is rolled towards the bird till it lies parallel with the first and about 2 
inches from it. (If the reader will try to roll an egg over a rough surface by 
poking it along with the point of a pair of shears, he will soon find that if the 
shears are held open an inch or so, and the two points used in contact with the 
egg, he can guide its course much more effectively. We never saw the Loon 
with bill closed trying to arrange her eggs.) Now, our bird usually dropped to 
rest for a moment, lying in a horizontal position across the eggs. Soon she 
rises, turns a fourth of the way around, and drops down again so that she lies 
facing the water and with the eggs fairly well astern, in line with her body. 
T am inclined to think that each egg has a foot over it, for on one occasion Mrs. 
Sim saw the bird—just before settling—wrap one large membraned foot over 
an egg as though intending to shove it along a little. (All I could ever see was 
a much-reduced image on the ground glass of the Graflex.) There seems to be 
no bare spot on the underneath of a Loon. May it not be that the bird’s blood 
flowing through the tiny vessels of the interdigital membranes furnishes some 
of the warmth for incubation? 

From our notes: “While sitting on her eggs the old bird never shows signs 
of napping. She sits facing outward, always with head up and turning from 
side to side, keeping a sharp watch in all directions. At the slightest alarm she 
pushes off—without rising. About two kicks put her into the water.” 

To anyone who is familiar with mounted birds only, it would be impossible 
adequately to describe the beauty and unusualness of what we saw from our 
blind. There, only 8 to 10 feet from us, was one of the wariest and most beauti- 
fully marked of our great water-fowl. The sunlight flashed in a keen, bright 
red eye and gleamed on the satiny green plumage of the neck. Raised white 
lines and perfectly arranged white spots furnished snappy accents on the black 
of the bird. All this beneath a bower of wild roses and against a background 
of reflected blue. From the depths of the spruces over us came the incomparable 
song of an Olive-back and the sibilant notes of a Parula. Sometimes a dainty 
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LOON APPROACHING NEST 
From a painting by R. J. Sim 
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- Water-Thrush came within arm’s length to peer through the peep-holes of our 


blind, or a brood of half-grown Black Ducks scuttled across the field of vision. 
Gold-banded bumblebees—rather too close for our peace of mind—kicked 
loose the rose petals which came drifting down over Loon, camera ,and observer. — 
The only seriously disturbing element was the possibility of a sudden wind to ' 
bother us in that 3-mile pull back to camp. 

Sometimes, when frightened from the nest, the Loon seemed unusually 
suspicious about returning to it. Then, Mrs. Sim would go back to the boat, 
push off, and row away among the neighboring islands and coves. This seemed 
reassuring, and the bird would come back to the nest right soon. Always when 


- frightened away she uttered that mellow, long-drawn Ah-loo’-a-la. This cry 


soon won the name of mate-call, for directly after it was heard the other Loon 
would come flying from away up the lake to join his mate in the offing. 

Visits to the nest island had to conform to the weather conditions and various 

things. By the time we had taken about twenty photographs, our schedule 
indicated a trip for sea-birds along the coast; so the studies at Meddybemps 
came to a close. 
I skip back two years to a six-weeks’ camp on Cranberry Lake in the western 
edge of the Adirondacks. This lake, too, is decidedly amceboid in outline, but 
with the difference that the outreaching pseudopodia—the bays and “flows” — 
are choked with tangles of old logs, uprooted stumps, and standing stubs. 

It was too late for occupied nests that year, and the downy young Loons, 
seen by others only a few days before my arrival, had disappeared from the 
open waters of the lake. I found the adult birds plentiful and vociferous. 
But what had become of the young? No one knew. 

One evening after a long day’s work on insects, a short stroll through the 
underbrush near camp brought me to the edge of a well-protected and very 
snaggy cove. Indian Mountain loomed in the distance; against this, the darks 
of great hemlocks on that almost-island called the Pig’s Ear. Directly before 
me lay the quiet cove with its deep marginal barrier of old logs and stubs. 
And then, out in the central patch of open water, two young Loons were bobbing 
over tiny waves. After that discovery, every Sunday and many evenings were 
spent in various hiding-places about the Pig’s Ear. My Loon family, more 
or less complete, was always present. The young grew rapidly day by day, 
and the opportunities for observation were satisfactory in every respect. 

This, too, was a picturesque spot. The older floating logs were, above water- 
line, bearded with moss and brightly suffused with red—the leaves of two 
Drosera species and a small Hypericum. The red of these repeated exactly 
the color of the Loon’s eyes. This fact, vividly remembered, is mentioned for 
artistic effect rather than for its biological significance! 

The two downy, brownish youngsters, nearly half-grown, apparently never 
ventured outside their cove nursery. They alternately dived for food and dozed 
on the surface, revolving in smallish circles and sometimes drifting with the 
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breeze till awakened by being bumped against a snag or by the coming of one 
or both old birds. Sometimes one of the parents swam boldly in through the 
channel, carrying a small fish in its bill. At other times arrival was effected 
by the submarine method—the big bird appearing, sudden as a ghost, in the 
middle of the open space. Often all three or four birds spent some time diving 
for food among the snags. A vegetable diet was not spurned. According to the 
entry of July 5, ‘““The two young birds dabbled around pulling up a species of 
submerged water plant (Utricularia?) and gulping down shreds of it. The old 
bird repeatedly dived for food, and, for a while, brought up fishes 3 to 4 inches 
long; then for a time gathered the water plant, making short dives and coming 
up with long strings of it.” At such times the young birds crowded up close 
to snatch the food from their parent’s bill. Occasionally one of them gave a 
high little whining call. With an 8-power glass I had no difficulty in making 
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_ observations, for at times the Loons were not more that 40 feet from the large 
rock behind which I was hidden. 

When I came in a rowboat, entering through the channel past the Pig’s 
Ear, one of the old Loons usually swam out to meet me. Then the well-known 
laughing cry was heard at close quarters and its rich pleasing quality appreci- 
ated. This note, like O-ha-ha-ha-ho! seems to be usually an alarm-cry, and is 
the one most frequently heard when a boat passes near the birds. One night, 
while some of the canoes were returning to camp, two Loons gave this tremu- 
lous call seventy times. The voice of one was considerably higher than that of 
the other. A company of six to eight excited birds can make an amazing clamor. 
Often this same cry is uttered while the bird is flying high overhead on his 
way from one part of the lake to another. During its utterance the bill is 
well open and the lower mandible vibrates with each syllable. When great 
anxiety is felt, the mate-call, previously described, is reduced to a single long 
wail—a sort of moan—given with the bill closed. All three of the notes thus 
far mentioned are very beautiful when heard close at hand: none is at all 
shrill, rasping, or guttural, but all have remarkable carrying quality. What 
seems to be the most ambitious vocal effort of the Loon—its love-song, per- 
haps—is, to human ears, entirely grotesque. We called it the ‘silly song.’ The 
general form of the song is represented by these syllables, Oh-a-lee’! Cle’o-pe"-a- 
rit’, cle’o-pe"-a-rit', cle’o-per-wer-wer! The head is thrust far forward, with bill 
open wide for the first part; for the rest, the head is in the same position 
but the bill is nearly closed. The Ok begins quite low and rises, long drawn 
out. The rest of the song begins with some snap, but dies away an inarticu- 
late murmur. On a quiet evening this peculiar sound comes echoing across 
the water for the distance of a mile or more, and of all the bird-notes known 
to me it seems the most nearly insane. 

I think that my pair of Loons had nested on a tiny island—a single bulge 
of rock—just off the inlet to the cove described above. This islet supports 
a single small pine, a fringe of leatherleaf (Chamedaphne) and a mat of 
whitish lichens (Cladonia rangiferina and C. alpestris). An old nest was found 
among the shrubs of leatherleaf just above the storm-wave level. I believe 
that, soon after hatching, every young Loon on the lake is conducted by the 
old birds to some weedy or snaggy cove or flow. This would account for the 
disappearance of the young birds during the summer. In such places they 
would be well concealed, away from the reach of storms, and located in waters 
offering the greatest variety of easily found foods. 

Not infrequently one of the big Loons took a nap with the little ones. When 
preparing for sleep, either young or old bird rolls over on one side till the white 
belly shows above water, waves the exposed foot in the air and finally, with 
a quick flip, tucks it away under the side feathers and wing. This leaves one 
foot in the water, and, by giving an occasional kick, the bird usually keeps 
from drifting with wind or current. Meanwhile, the head is twisted around 
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THE BILL IS ALWAYS PARTLY OPENED WHEN USED TO ARRANGE THE EGGS 


and the bill tucked in between the scapulars and back-feathers. I never saw 
any of these birds rest on land, rock, or log. 

While swimming or just resting, the Loon usually lies fairly deep in the 
water. The tail is submerged and the heel shows slightly if at all. But oc- 
casionally the bird floats high, with tail up, part of the whitish crissum show- 
ing and a portion of the tarsus visible. One thing not often seen in drawings 
is the characteristic little crest or bulge of feathers on the forehead. 

The feeding habits are especially interesting. Food was sought any hour 
of the day, out in deep, open water, along the margins of islands, or in small 
bays and flows. Frequently the birds hunted singly or in pairs, but sometimes 
eight to ten were seen working, apparently with mutual understanding and 
concerted effort. One, a little apart from the rest, would run some distance 
over the water, beating it with his wings and making a great commotion. His 
companions, meanwhile, thrust their heads into the water, seemingly to watch 
for any prey that might have been startled from cover in the depths below. 
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on, but several times I witnessed ae peculiar aérial stunt indulged 
Flying close, side by side, each set his wings in a broad V above 
sailed round a large curve—about a hundred feet across. The 
bird, likely the male, always assumed a stiff attitude, with his bill 
pointing slightly upward and slightly towards his mate. This position, held, 
of course, for only a few seconds, caused the bird’s throat to round out, giving 
his head the appearance of being upside down. 

: Last summer Mrs. Sim and I went into the Maine woods confident of 
great success. We came out with the conviction that Gavia immer still holds 
the pauteolling interest in the mysteries of Loon life. 


if To a Caged Mockingbird 


I heard a sad voice warbling litanies; 
I traced its silvery sound, 
And there, within an old and battered cage, 


Zz 4 A lonely bird I found. 

4 A slender grayish form with white-barred wings, 
4 : Whose kindred can be heard 

Sen Far in the Southland on a dreaming night. 

A richly cadenced bird! 


iad 


r. He hung just out a window on a street, 

2 In city’s grime and dust, 

4 Wholly dependent on a careless hand 

— For water and a crust. 

= I wonder. Can there be a longing, there 

2 Within that feathered breast, 

oe For happy days of freedom and of flight; 

a Perhaps a hidden nest? 

34 : Poor bird! What fate decreed that you should live 


“4 Behind those dingy bars; 
ee When you were born for fields and orange groves 

“ Beneath the ageless stars. —CLARA JAEGER BILLINGS 
7. 
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Stories from Birdcraft Sanctuary 
By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


IV. DUCKS AND DRAKES 
With photographs by Wilbur F. Smith 


HE roth of February, 1923. A morning of intense, still cold. A_half- 

hour after sunrise the mercury was crawling slowly up from zero. The 

birds that roosted nightly in the hillside pines began to come out in 
search of food. The Purple Finches to the number of thirty, a third being the 
warm-hued males, scattered wherever they saw a supply of sunflower seeds, 
the bait that keeps them at Birdcraft all winter. A group of the most pug- 
nacious held a point of vantage on a high-set tray. Half a dozen White-winged 
Crossbills followed the Finches, managing the large, sweet sunflower seeds 
with the same tweak of their bills as they use in scaling cones. 

Juncos and Tree Sparrows, roosting in the vines about and under the 
eaves of the bungalow, came to the more intimate window-shelf where chick- 
feed better suited these smaller bills. An occasional Jay shrilled its call and 
some Crows answered, but the crunching of the dry snow underfoot, as the 
warden made his morning rounds, was the most insistent sound. His first 
call on his patrol is to visit the Wood Ducks, see that their water-hole is open, 
and that the ground feeding-place for all wild-fowl is well supplied—whole 
corn, cracked corn, and scratch-feed being a ration that serves Wood Duck, 
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wild Mallards, Pheasants, and Quail alike. A warm spring hole that never 
2 freezes over, set back a way from the pond, quenches the thirst of all the win- 
ter birds, great and small, and tempts very early bathers. 

It is about the wild Mallards and of their first coming and going—that is 

the peg upon which this story hangs. 
2 It was in January, three years ago, that these Mallards were first seen 
_ flying above the frozen pond with the clipper-like dash of really wild Ducks, 
_ knowing by instinct that, while larger ponds and water-courses were frozen, 
here was a little spot of open water. 


‘4 


q é There were four in the party, three ducks and a drake. Every night before 
s - sundown they came in, but went away in the morning. As spring advanced 
c. their tactics changed, and we felt sure that the ducks were nesting, though we 
-___ could not locate the nests themselves. The drake came and went, but the ducks 
3 stayed alone. In late April, empty shells at different places in the brush told 
= that the young had hatched. One duck surrounded by a small fleet of ducklings 
3 was seen on the pond, but they vanished at the faintest attempt to approach 
a them and soon not a trace of old or young could be found. 

a In the autumn of 1920, well before leaf-fall, either the same quartet or 
- one of like habit returned each night to the pond, leaving again after sunrise. 
4 The second season, 1921, the warden determined to watch the three ducks 


more closely. Again broken shells, the last week in April, determined the num- 
i: ber of ducklings hatched, this being one, seven, and nine respectively. 

i The single duckling was never seen; the other two broods at once took to 
= the pond and quickly learned the art of hiding. By great patience the 
warden found that at the snapping of a twig even, the broods would sepa- 
rate, some going under the overhanging bank and others diving among the 
young water-lily leaves, there nesting with outstretched necks among them, 
looking much like the plants when in bud. 

When less than a week old, the mother and the second brood of seven 
disappeared. Why, the warden could not guess, for food then was in plenty, 
the natural pond supply being supplemented by grain. Two days later the 
last brood was suddenly missing. An hour later a boy came running in to tell 
the warden that a duck with a brood of young had come across a field from the 
direction of the Sanctuary and was going up the railroad track, headed east! 
The warden quickly followed the trail. 

Two years before this time, the owner of a poultry farm, less than a mile 
away, obtained a setting of wild Mallard eggs which were hatched by a do- 
mestic duck. After various vicissitudes three ducks and a drake survived. In 
the middle of the winter the group disappeared at intervals but always re- 
turned. In April, however, they left apparently for good and all. In early 
May, to the astonishment of the poultry keeper, one morning he found one of 
his lost ducks and her brood feeding quietly with the barnyard ducks, as if 
she had never left the place. A few days later the second duck appeared at 
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midday, followed shortly by our warden. Then the two men compared notes 
and drew conclusions, but there were several queries to which we have no 
answer. 

At maturity and the approach of the breeding season, was it the call to 
the wild and its seclusion that sent the Mallards out from the duck-yard? 

In the yard they had been perfectly tame, but in the fenced and really wild 
Sanctuary they at once became wild birds again. Having nested, did the homing 
instinct hold sway so that the ducks led their broods back to where they them- 
selves had been hatched and at once became fearless barnyard ducks again? Can 
anyone explain this sudden and complete transition? 

Last year (1922) more Mallards came, there sometimes being eight to ten 
on the pond. Each nightfall they came circling down with much calling and 
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MALLARD’S NEST AT ‘BIRDCRAFT,’ MAY, 10922 


fussing. Several broods were raised and one large setting of eggs, here pic- 
tured, was stolen just prior to hatching and so lost, but there was no repetition 
of the return to the barnyard. All the ducks remained truly wild, and it was 
necessary for me to sit close and watch well in order to get even a glimpse of 
them swimming and feeding. The warden, however, never alarmed the adults 
when he brought food, so that he could throw the corn in the pond and watch 
them bob for it to his heart’s content. Before late fall as many as eighteen 


Mallards were counted and many migrant Black Ducks came to the warm 
spring at evening. 
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In early summer (1922) the State Game Farm gave Birdcraft Sanctuary a 
pair of adult Wood Ducks that were pinioned and a pair of young of the year. 
We then enclosed a part of one of the little islands and a good bit of water with 
5-foot poultry wire and waited results. Hollow trees were provided so 
that the old birds might become used to them before the nesting-time of 1923, 
and a small two-story house for winter quarters was set in a protected spot. 

In a very short time the Wood Ducks were receiving visitors, and why not? 
The submerged food-table was fine and so was the swimming. Every prospect 
was pleasing and—there was no disturbing mankind! When autumn advanced 
as many as nine Wood Duck visitors were counted, mingling happily with the 


~ Mallards, and this on a small pond set in a plot of only ro acres, next door to 


the high school, and within a slow five-minutes’ walk from the center of a 
large country town. 

Birdcraft Sanctuary also had a very unusual Duck guest last July, though 
it did not come of its own free will. This was an Old Squaw. Injured wings 
had kept it from either ‘towering’ with its fellows or going with them to the 
breeding-grounds as far north as Greenland. A fisherman who had found it 
floating about half starved, tried to keep it in a cage from which it was rescued 
by our county game warden. 

It was a moot question as to whether a sea duck would live in a small fresh- 
water pond, but it was its only chance as it was too lame in the wings to care 
for itself in the open. For a few days it paddled about and dived somewhat 
disconsolately in the mud, but did not touch the grain eaten by the Mallards 
and Wood Ducks. 

The warden dropped whole corn in the water in front of the Old Squaw, 
who was poking about aimlessly—the kernels were soon discovered and the 
food question settled. Gradually Nature mended the injured wings and our 
guest was ready to join the winter flocks of his clan on their return to the still 
waters of the Sound out from Fairfield Beach. 

The pinioned Wood Ducks have kept healthy and seemingly happy, in 
spite of the long, cold winter, chumming with the Pheasants, that, perhaps, 
wishing company, fly into their special preserve. 

The young Wood Ducks, with many visitors, stayed on the pond until 
December 9 (a day later than the accepted winter record for Connecticut), 
and we shall soon be watching for their return. For when they come—Bob- 
white will be telling his name, the Wood Ducks will be probing their special 
muddy spring on the wood edge, and any May evening give us their ‘sky 
dance’ that celebrates the real coming of spring in the game-bird world. 


Spring Visitors to a Pasadena Garden 
By ADA WILSON, Pasadena, Calif. 


garden (90 by 202 feet, to be exact), was of unusual interest, both in 

regard to the large number of bird-visitors that have come for a more 
or less brief stay, and also to some few individuals who have never before, to 
my knowledge, set foot within its borders. 

The chief attractions of the place, from the viewpoint of the bird, are fruit 
trees and rose bushes aplenty, some small shrubbery, bird-baths, and a free- 
lunch counter, and protection as far as in us lies, and many a passing traveler 
has availed himself of these privileges. 

The first bird to bring us news of the mysterious spring movement that was 
beginning in the great bird-world was a San Diego Red-winged Blackbird, 
an incongruous sight in a foothill garden, with no swamps or tule-patches within 
several miles. He came with our daily visitors, the Brewer’s Blackbirds, one 
gray morning in February, to within a few feet of the porch, gave his call once 
or twice, showed his red epaulettes and was off. 

In February, the Cedar Waxwings begin to make daily visits to the garden. 
While these birds are common all winter in certain localities about us, they are 
seen in our immediate vicinity only in the late winter and spring. 

It seemed as if spring had really come when, one bright morning in early 
March, the proverbial ‘“‘three Crows” flew over, flapping their black wings and 
cawing loudly to each other. 

A few days later, a Western House Wren appeared in the brush-pile, and, 
for several days we caught occasional glimpses of his tiny form bobbing quickly 
about among the bushes. A Pacific Yellow-throat—our first Warbler of the 
season—next made a hurried journey through the garden, and the two Orioles 
—Arizona Hooded and Bullock’s—followed, both on the same day. 

The last day of March brought two Lutescent Warblers. From now on, 
life became exciting. It was a common occurrence to be awakened in the gray 
dawn by an unfamiliar bird-call, and occasionally to hear a new song added 
to the familiar morning chorus of Mockingbirds, Linnets, and Song Sparrows. 
It was a time of year when each new day brings with it that fever of expectation 
which every true bird-lover must feel, not knowing what new denizen of the 
air may “swim into his ken.” Almost every day, from now on, my notes have 
something of interest to record. Sometimes it was a few Buzzards sailing over- 
head in the great blue, and again it was a flock of Bush-tits flitting from tree 
to tree, a Mourning Dove cooing plaintively on the wire, or a pair of Valley 
Quail feeding in the garden. 


Ve spring migration of 1922, as seen within the limits of my own small 


Western Gnatcatchers were very numerous, coming singly or in pairs. One 
chilly April day, they were cavorting about the place from early morning till 
dusk, looking wonderfully bright and jaunty in their suits of bluish gray. 
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____ A Cassin’s Vireo was seen in the garden for the first time in early May, and 


ad a little later a Least Vireo fed about in the rose bushes. A gorgeous flash of 


color in the orange tree below my window, one morning, resolved itself into a 
Western Tanager. Phainopeplas made us brief visits as they went back and 
forth to my neighbor’s mulberry tree, and our familiar Black-headed Grosbeak 
_ came back to his old stand on the incinerator by the feeding-ground. 

Late in April, the Russet-backed Thrush came shyly to the garden. This 
time he was silent, unlike last year, when he delighted us again and again with 
his low, hushed song. 

Early one cold bright morning I was awakened by the sound of hurried | 
_ wings passing my window. It was a little company of Cliff Swallows gurgling 
hilariously as they dashed through the air “on pleasure bent,” if one could 
judge from appearances. They had an eye to business, however, as several 
pairs stopped to investigate the eaves of my neighbor’s cement house, with a 
view to possible nesting-sites. But time was pressing, and they did not tarry 
long. 

Nine different species of Warbler have visited us during the spring, this 
number including an Audubon’s Warbler that came to the garden on April 17, 
in company with other Warblers and, therefore, though one of our winter 
residents, I list him with the migrants, which he undoubtedly was. The other 
species were Calaveras, Orange-crowned, Lutescent, Yellow, Black-throated 
Gray, Macgillivray’s, Pacific Yellow-throat, and Pileolated. The Orange- 
crowned was our gem Warbler of the season. Seen on a misty morning as he 
was feeding on a rose bush, his orange-red crown stood out distinctly. A 
Lutescent, which he closely resembles, was so accommodating as to come along 
just at that time and the two Warblers could be compared, and their slight 
differences as to size and color noted. 

Flycatchers were represented by five species: Ash-throated, an occasional 
Black Phoebe (a resident hereabouts), Western Wood Pewee, Western and 
Traill’s Flycatcher. 

Hummingbirds were not as numerous this spring as usual. In former years, 
the orange-blossoms have graciously opened their waxen petals in time to 
welcome the tiny travelers, and allow them to revel and feast on their sweet- 
ness. But, alas! this spring, the tightly-closed buds, deprived of their usual 
sunshine, refused to open. A Rufous Hummer spent some time, one day, 
investigating, and trying to force the hidden treasure of an orange tree below my 
window, but in vain. Peach blossoms were available, but apparently were not 
as popular as those of the citrus trees. However, we did see the usual number 
of species of Hummingbird, but comparatively few undividuals. ‘The species 
we saw were the Rufous, Costa’s, Black-chinned, our own familiar Anna’s, 
and the Calliope. This latter I name in awed tones, for heretofore, Calliope 
had been a stranger to us. But he was so tiny, and the odd, white streaks on 
his gorget so striking, they could have belonged to no other, 
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The most wonderful day the garden ever experienced in its existence was” 


April 29. Beginning at about 8 o’clock in the morning, the trees and bushes 
suddenly became alive with numerous small travelers of the feathered tribe, 
of various size and color. The procession lasted, in greater or less numbers, 
throughout the morning—by afternoon, only a few stragglers remained. It 
was a memorable day to those within the house. Hurried, excited visits were 
made from one window to another, and something worth looking at was always 
to be found. Our list for the day showed a record of 22 birds, this number 
including our own faithful adherents, Mockingbirds, Linnets, etc. The list of 
visitors comprised five species of Warbler, the Ash-throated, Western and 
Traill’s Flycatchers, Warbling Vireo, one singing, a Barn Swallow flying over, 
a Western Tanager, a Bullock’s Oriole, and a pair of Lazuli Buntings. The 
Lazuli Buntings stayed about the place for several days to our delight and 
one morning two males regaled my ears with their delightful song. 

Besides the Calliope Hummer and the Orange-crowned Warbler I have 
mentioned, one or two other stragglers of especial interest from the bird-world 
found their way to the garden this spring. One was a Flicker, observed one 
day at the bird-bath, the red band on the back of his neck and his black mous- 
taches proclaiming his identity. Like many another passer-by, his visit was 
all too brief. 

One of our pleasantest experiences was on an April day, when a Black- 
chinned Sparrow was our guest. When first seen, he was sitting on the telephone 
wire, preening himself, evidently after a bath. After this performance, he flew 
to a pear tree and flitted about for some time, giving his simple trill at intervals 
and turning about from side to side, thus affording us ample opportunity to 
see his gray head with its black faces and light bill, and his reddish back and 
wings. We had seen this little wanderer from the desert places, heretofore, 
only in his natural setting of sage-brush and cactus, and his presence in such 
conventional surroundings was altogether a surprise. 

And now, the spring of 1922 is over and gone—the garden has quieted down 
to its normal, everyday state, but we shall always hold in happy memory the 
little travelers that stopped to ‘break bread’ with us as it were, and wish 
them joy and safety in all their future endeavors. 
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Motes from Field and Study 


Song-Bird Week in Manchester, N. H. 


The week of May 21 to 27, 1922, was 
celebrated by the Manchester Bird Club as 
‘Song-Bird Week.’ At this time the mi- 
gration of the song-birds was at its height, 
and the bird-talks given before the Club 
members during the previous winter had 
brought about a very considerable renewed 
interest in the songsters. 

The mayor of the city and the superin- 
tendent of schools entered into the spirit of 
the idea. Mayor Trudel issued a proclama- 
tion pronouncing the week as ‘Song-Bird 
Week,’ which very materially assisted in 
starting the movement. Superintendent 
Taylor wrote a letter which caused added 
enthusiasm among the school children. On 
the Sunday which began the week, several 


. of the pastors of the churches made mention 


in their sermons of the song-birds. Thus the 
week became a real week for study of the 
songsters. ~The members of the Manchester 
Bird Club took hold of the work vigorously 
so that it went forward with much impetus. 

In all grades of the public schools, the 
individual teachers were permitted by the 
principals to take their children on a walk 
to study and observe the habits of the birds 
each afternoon after school hours. This 
proved to be one of the most striking features 
of the work. The teachers took their classes 
out into the surrounding fields about the city 
and instructed them in the ways of song- 
birds, in nest-building, in how to recognize 
any special bird and their individual habits. 
This added many names to the roster of the 
Junior membership, while the pupils learned 
much about the birds and were awakened to 
renewed interest in the importance of pro- 
tecting our song-birds. 

The Manchester Bird Club offered prizes 
in the form of bird books to the pupils of the 
public schools. In one instance a prize was 
offered for the display of home-built bird- 
houses, and the pupil submitting the bird- 
house that seemed most practical in every 


way to the judge received a bird book. A 
prize was also offered to the pupil presenting 
the best essay of a thousand words on our 
song-birds. One special part of the program 
for the school children was an afternoon 
meeting at which Arthur Edward Wilson, of 
Boston, imitated the songs and calls of some 
forty-odd birds. Mr. Wilson showed remark- 
able ability in giving these bird-songs, and 
his part of the program appealed to the 
younger element. The pupils greeted him 
with a packed house. 

During the entire week a bird-conservation 
exhibit, supervised by an attendant who was 
on duty from 1 P.M. to g P.M. each day, was 
held in one of the spacious rooms of the 
Carpenter Memorial Library. This exhibit 
attracted scores of people who came and saw 
for themselves just what things could be done 
to protect, shelter and feed the song-birds and 
thus encourage them to come to the city. 
The exhibit was made up of great numbers of 
various kinds of bird-homes, feeding-stations, 
bird-baths, nesting-supply stations, etc. 
These were appropriately placed in colonies, 
that the visitors might get well acquainted 
with just what real bird-homes are. Martin, 
Flicker, Bluebird, Chickadee, Wren, and 
many other types of houses were included in 
the display. This part of the exhibit was 
contributed by several different bird-home 
manufacturers. 

Numbers of song-birds, well mounted, were 
shown, thus giving the visitors an oppor- 
tunity of carefully studying the color, shape, 
size, and variation in the plumage of male 
and female. This proved to be a very attrac- 
tive part of the exhibit. Colored plates of all 
the birds found in this vicinity adorned the 
walls, with a full and detailed description of 
each bird beneath the picture. Many 
bird-books, contributed by one of the local 
book-sellers, were shown. 

The National Association of Audubon 
Societies furnished a large quantity of bird 
literature in leaflet form, and these were dis- 
tributed gratuitously to all. As the visitors 
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entered the exhibit room they were received 


_by the attendants and the various parts of 


the exhibit explained. If desired, orders were 
taken for bird-homes and bird-books. 

In addition to the exhibit in the special 
room at the Carpenter Memorial Library, 
the wide-awake librarian had placed about 
the various rooms in the library pictures of 
birds, and a list of bird-books available. 
This bird-book list was also published in the 
local press. 

On one afternoon, in the middle of the 
week, the members of the Manchester Bird 
Club took a field observation walk, out in 
the country, under the guidance of an experi- 
enced bird-man. This proved to be a very 
notable feature of the week, as great numbers 
of many different species of birds were seen. 
The guide explained the habits of each bird 
and the method of recognizing them near to 
and at a distance. Their nesting habits and 
many other special characteristics were ex- 
plained in detail. 


The local press gave the week much | 


publicity, which helped very materially. In 
addition, the chairman of the Publicity Com- 
mittee had collected a series of short articles 
on bird-lore, written by several members of 
the Club, and these were published from day 
to day, helping very much to create a senti- 
ment favorable to the work. 

' The entire week proved to be a most 
successful one, and the local interest created 
for the protection of our songsters was an 
endorsement of the soundness of the move- 
ment. The Manchester Bird Club hopes to 
make ‘Song-Bird Week’ an annual observ- 
ance in this city. Certainly the results ob- 
tained from the first endeavor warrant its 
being placed on the calendar every year.— 
G. S. Foster, M. D., Manchester, N. H. 


The Northern Phalarope in Michigan 


This picture was taken May 21, 1922, 
about 15 miles west of Detroit. I was looking 


A RED PHALAROPE IN MICHIGAN 


Photographed by Dr. Frank N. Wilson 
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over a pasture lot, known to be a favorite 


-haunt of a pair of Upland Plover, when I 


saw two unfamiliar birds swimming on a 
small pool, hardly more than a large mud- 
puddle. The birds were quite conspicuous 
because of their white breasts, and when I 
came closer I saw the dark red markings on 
the side of the neck and realized that they 
were Phalaropes. When feeding in the grass 
at the margin of the pool, the birds were very 
inconspicuous, in spite of their striking 
appearance at close range. I set up my 
hiding-tent near the water, and two of the 
members of my family, who were with me, 
tried to drive the birds past the tent. This 
method was not at all successful and finally 
the birds flew away from the pool altogether. 
I thought they had escaped me but after 
about twenty minutes they returned and 
began to feed as before. This time I tried 
walking up to the birds with the reflex 
camera in my hands and succeeded several 
times in approaching within 7 to 8 feet. 
When I came close the birds rapidly swam 
away, and most of the pictures were spoiled 
by poor focusing. I thought at first that I 
was dealing with the Wilson’s Phalarope but 
after I had examined a series of skins of the 
two species at the University museum I was 
forced to conclude that the birds were 
Northern Fhalaropes, although these birds 
are very uncommon in Michigan—Dr. 
FRANK N. Witson, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


An Ice-bound Canvasback 


The past winter has been rather barren, 
so far as bird news is concerned, and for this 
reason, perhaps, we attach more importance 
to the following episode in rescue work than 
it deserves: 

February 14, we noticed an open spot in 
the ice on the Detroit River, immediately 
in front of our home. In the water and on the 
edge of the ice were ten to twelve Canvas- 
backs. Six of them eventually came out onto 
the edge of the ice, facing a wind of about 
40 miles an hour, with a temperature of 11 
degrees above zero. Spray was dashing from 
the open water, and we were anxious re- 
garding the safety of the birds. The next 
morning, at daylight, we found that all the 
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birds had gone but one, which was on the ice 
in the same position apparently that it had 
been the night before. By laying ladders onto 
the surface of the ice we were enabled to 
dislodge this Duck, which was heavily ce- 
mented to the floe of ice. 

We took the Duck (an adult Canvasback 
in good condition) indoors, and, after a great 
deal of care, were able to dislodge about two 
pounds of ice from its breast, neck, and head 
without injuring the feathers or bird in any 
way. We left the bird in a big boiler of cold 
water for two hours and endeavored to feed 
it, but without success. It showed every sign 
of full vigor and activity as soon as the ice 
was removed. We thoroughly dried it out, 
placed a U. S. Biological Survey band on one 
leg, took the Duck to the edge of the water, 
and released it. It flew in apparent great 
strength, heading due south, down the De- 
troit River, toward Lake Erie—Mrs. Warp 
B. PERLEY, Ojibway, Ontario, Can. 


Young Sparrow Hawks 


During the past summer (1922), a friend, 
Mr. Ben D. Cable, kept in captivity, on his 
farm in Warren County, Illinois, for a period 
of some thirty days, four young Sparrow 
Hawks, taken at about the time they were 
able to fly. Three were females, and it should 
be recorded that the lone male becaine, from 
the first, much the most tractable. Meat 
scraps predominated in the food-supply, but 
they were offered various dietetic combina- 
tions which they seemed to eagerly relish and 
upon which they thrived. All exhibited a 
strong inclination for bathing and in this they 
frequently indulged. On one occasion the 
four escaped from their enclosure and were 
at liberty for two days, but, apparently, 
were unable to obtain sufficient food, and all 
were lured to points where recapture was 
possible. The male and one of the others 
made a second and permanent escape, and a 
few days later, on July 26, the remaining two 
females were released, after having been 
photographed. To the leg of one was firmly 
attached a cord, the bird never before having 
experienced a leash, and it was surprising 
how quickly it discovered the cause of de- 
tention and at once set about to untie, with 
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no little skill, the knot, as shown in the 
accompanying picture. Suffice to mention, 
undelayed freedom rewarded its efforts.— 
Haroip M. Hottann, Galesburg, Ills. 


The Whisper-Song of a White-Crowned 
Sparrow 


This aristocrat of the Sparrow family, with 
his quiet dignity, courtly manners, and hand- 
some appearance, merely drops in on us 
occasionally during migration. He rarely 
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whisper, must have given his entire reper- 
toire, first, as if humming to himself and then 
each note distinct and carefully placed, al- 
though such a mere thread of sound that 
only by closest attention could one catch it 
all. 

It was truly a thrilling experience, the 
strangeness of the whole performance holding 
one fairly breathless. I have been fortunate 
in hearing this fairy-like whisper song by 
individuals of several different varieties of 
birds, but never one of such complete and 


A YOUNG FEMALE SPARROW HAWK 
Photographed by Harold M. Holland 


condescends to favor his auditors of the 
United States with an exhibition of his full 
musical ability, saving the untested powers 
of his vocal equipment for the delectation of 
his mate in the North woods, where they set 
up housekeeping. 

One cloudy, misty May morning, how- 
ever, when quietly observing the nomad 
band of feathered pilgrims that had gathered 
in the spruce trees and shrubbery of the 
grounds about the old red brick house on the 
hill, a White-crowned Sparrow flitted to the 
top of the picket fence, a few feet from where 
I was standing. He paused a moment, and 
then in a hushed tone, barely more than a 


finished execution —Marir Ets HEGIER, 
Washington Court House, Ohio. 


The Savannah Sparrow 


This species is a summer resident with us 
and our most abundant Sparrow. The birds 
arrive after the middle of April (earliest date 
April 19), nest in June and July, flock up in 
August, and the great majority leave for the 
South before October 1 (latest date October 
14). Of late years, they have been much more 
plentiful than formerly, owing to the rapid 
clearing up of our forests and the large quan- 
tities of the land almost immediately going 
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under cultivation, While a bird of the open 
fields it is well able to take care of itself in 
emergencies. 

May 14, 1921, an unusually heavy fall of 
snow drove them from the open fields. The 
next day we found flocks of them in the tree- 
tops feeding on buds and associating with 
flocks of Purple Finch. They seemed to be as 
contented and as much at home in the tree- 
tops as in the open fields. 

Further south these Sparrows seem to 
chiefly frequent low, damp ground. With us, 
and particularly during the nesting season, 
this is not the case; the great majority are 
found in dry fields, and we have yet to find 
a nest located in a damp location. Many 
nest on our Country Club grounds and in dry 
fields back of town.—M. J. MacEE, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich. 


A South Dakota Cardinal 


My ‘Bird Note’ for the last week in Feb- 
ruary was—‘‘February 24 was like a bit of 
spring. On that day we had the joy of hearing 
our Cardinal singing a most entrancing song 
—long continued and oft repeated—much 
more intricate and elaborate than any of his 
various whistling songs. He was in the wil- 
lows beyond the hedge, not far from the 
west porch, his beautiful throat swelling with 
the music as he faced the bright sunshine. 
We wondered if he was calling for a mate to 
come and join him here. He has been here 
through all the winter cold and storms since 
November 5. We have discovered that he 
sleeps at night on the clustering woodbine 
branches close up under the wide eaves of 
the west porch. We see him go up to bed 
nearly every night at about sunset.” 

Since February we have had some of the 
worst storms of the season and some 20° 
below zero temperature, but even now I can 
see the gleam of his scarlet vest as he rests 
on the branch of a tree in the garden and 
sings again his entrancing song on this April 
day. 

The sight of his gleaming gorgeousness has 
been an indescribable pleasure to many of 
these dwellers on this northern prairie, who 
never before saw a Cardinal. He hobnobs 
with the Sparrows and greeted the first 
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spring Robin with seeming delight. We are 
sincerely hoping that his calls may bring a 
mate here so that he will not have to leave 
us to find one.—Carrte Morse Norton, 
Faulkton, S. Dak. 


The History of a Black-capped 
Chickadee Family 


In the winter of 1921-22, a pair of Chick- 
adees came to our yard many times each day 
to eat suet and sunflower seeds. Early in 
April, they began to examine two nesting- 
houses which had been put up in the yard, 
some time before. One was a log which had 
been prepared especially for their use; the 
other was a small, round house made of 
black roofing, and designed for Bluebirds. 
They chose the Bluebird house and began 
nest-building April 18. 

Their nest was a thick, deep cup of rabbit 
fur upon a thin foundation of fine dried grass. 
The little builders finished their work in a 
day or two, and then, to my disappointment, 
they seemed to pay no more attention to it. 
I watched closely, but did not see them go 
near the tree upon which their house was 
fastened, though they still came to the yard 
for food as usual; and about 5 o’ clock each 
morning I heard a very sweet Phebe song 
whistled somewhere in the yard. 

I waited until May 3, then decided to 
move the house to a more secluded place, 
thinking that the Grackles, that perched on 
their tree continually, had frightened the 
Chickadees away from the nest. While 
carrying the house to the new location, I 
lifted the hinged roof to take a peep at the 
little nest. To my great surprise, I saw seven 
tiny speckled eggs. Those little scamps had 
fooled me completely! I am still wondering 
when the eggs were placed there. Of course, 
I lost no time in returning the house to its 
place. 

Incubation began either that afternoon or 
the next day. The male bird was very de- 
voted to his mate. He often carried food to 
her while she was sitting. Sometimes she 
would fly with him across the yard to the 
tree where their suet still hung. Then, while 
she sat on a limb not a foot away from the 
suet, he would peck off bits of it and pass 
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them to her. I think the eggs hatched May 
4. 

May 23, two Sparrows began disturbing 
the little family, so I placed some 1-inch 
mesh wire fencing around their house, like a 
cage, enlarging one row of holes slightly. The 
little parents waited only for me to step 
down from the ladder, then slipped through 
the wire as if they had always been used to it. 
The Sparrows soon went away. Both birds 
fed the nestlings and carried away the ex- 
creta. 

I wished to find out when the feeding be- 
gan, but though I rose before 5 o’clock 
several mornings, the Chickadees had always 
risen earlier. Two evenings I watched to see 
when they stopped work, and saw the mother 
go into the house for the night at about 
8.10 P.M. ~ 

Once or twice each day I saw the parent 
birds carry suet to the nestlings. At other 
times they carried small insects and worms. 
May 20, a strange Chickadee came to their 
tree, singing phebe. Both parents promptly 
drove it away.. A little Wren was driven away 
the next day. Other birds seemed to be 
unnoticed. 

One morning, when the sun shone into the 
entrance to their house, I saw a baby Chick- 
adee waving its wings as if taking a physical 
culture exercise. June 3, about 9 A.m., I 
was fortunate enough to see seven baby 
Chickadees fly from the house. They flew 
well, almost from the first. It was not more 
than fifteen or twenty minutes from the time 
the first came out, till the last left. After the 
last one had flown to the next tree, one of the 
parent birds came back, looked into the 
house, started to fly away, then turned and 
went inside, as if to see that no child was 
left. Before noon the whole family had left 
the yard. Then, how we missed the friendly 
little workers whose ‘tinkling silvery’ notes 
had cheered us continually for nearly seven 
months! 

We saw no more of them till June 12, when 
all nine came back to spend the night in 
some trees nearby. The young birds were 
exact copies of the parents, except that their 
tails were shorter. 

July 13, the adult birds came alone to their 
old nesting-tree, and the male bird whistled 
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his mating-song. A little Wren had a family 
in a box, away on an outer branch of the tree. 
She scolded so vehemently and made such a 
commotion that the Chickadees seemed 
afraid to go to their old home. They stayed 
around a few minutes and then went away. 
We have never seen them since. 

Two Chickadees came here late in the fall, 
but we could plainly see by their actions that 
they were strangers—Etra M. Morse, 
Woonsocket, S. Dak. 


Bohemian Waxwings in Northern 
New York 


We noticed in the last issue of Brrp-LoRE 
a report of Bohemian Waxwings in Glenfield, 
Lewis County, N. Y. Denmark is in the 
same county, about 16 miles farther north, 
along the range of hills overlooking Black 
River Valley. On April 18, 1923, we identi- 
fied a flock of about forty Bohemian Wax- 
wings feeding in an old orchard. There were 
many apples left on the ground that had 
been covered by the deep snow. Where the 
snow had melted away, the birds were 
feeding. They did not seem afraid; we 
watched them a long time, observing the 
white wing markings, broad band of yellow 
on the tail and gray breasts, and estimated 
that they were larger than Cedar Waxwings. 

The winter has been long and cold, with 


“late spring, which may account for these 


birds being here at this time of year. 

The orchard is about a mile from the 
house on one of the farms. A man who owns 
a farm near states that these birds have been 
there for two weeks, perhaps longer.— 
FANNIE S. Coox, Denmark, N.Y. 


Notes on Albino Robins 


For several years I have observed a pair 
or pairs of albino Robins. In roro, one was 
seen in the garden on April 26. The following 
year I saw a bird (I do not know if it was the 
same seen the year before) in about the same 
locality on April 24. All through that spring 
I saw the bird almost every day I visited the 
garden. On May 15, he was joined by an- 
other bird (an albino Robin also, though 
with much less white on breast and back 


than the first bird, which was a male). On 


May 17, I saw the female bird carrying some 
twigs to a maple tree near the garden. 
Creeping up through the bushes as near as 
I dared to the nest, I stayed watching the 
birds for half an hour. Steadily the two 
birds worked, piling twig after twig and 
straw after straw until the fast growing 
structure began to take on its proper shape 
and appearance. Then on hands and knees 
I crept away, fearful lest I should frighten 
the birds with some quick or noisy motion. 
After lunch I returned again to the nest, 
this time carrying a notebook and a pair of 
field glasses, though the latter proved useless, 
as I was in such close proximity to the birds 
that the naked eye sufficed. 

I visited the nest daily until it was com- 
pleted. May 20 was the day I saw the 
mother sitting on the nest, and a week later 
five baby Robins emerged. It was both inter- 
esting and amusing to watch the babies, all 
mouths agape, hop expectantly in the nest 
as the parent bird came back with food. 

One day, on my way to the nest, to my 
great surprise I saw another full-grown 
albino Robin—for I knew well it was neither 
of the birds I had been watching. The same 
day a friend told me of a pair that had been 
seen on their place, which was a few miles 
from ours. : 

Meanwhile, the babies were growing and 
were soon sturdy young Robins, well able 
to fly, but still sitting helplessly on a branch 
with gaping mouth, calling in raucous tones 
what sounded to me like “Mama, Mama, 
bring me my breakfast, Mama! Mama!!”— 
for all the world like some cranky child. 
It always ended in a shrill scream or con- 
tinued louder and louder, until the parent 
would return with soothing chirps or a still 
more soothing worm. 

One day I discovered that there was a 
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pair of albino Robins—other than those I had 
been watching—living on the place near us. 
I think that this pair had nested also—but 
of this I am not sure. 

Last year (1922) I again saw my pair of 
albinos but not frequently, and though I 
searched diligently for a nest I could not find 
any traces of one.—Cyntuta D. Kusrr, 
Bernardsville, N. J. 


Notes from Bennington, Vt. 


On January 17, 1923, I was taking my 
daily walk in the Carolhurst Bird Sanctuary 
when a flock of Snow Buntings flew overhead. 
Upon noticing two darker birds with them, 
I followed them to one of the feeding-stations. 
Creeping up from behind a tree, I managed 
to get a good look at the darker birds before 
the flock became alarmed and flew away, and 
found that they were Lapland Longspurs. 
The Snow Buntings have remained through- 
out February, but that is the only time that 
the Longspurs have been observed in the 
Sanctuary. 

On January 11, several Prairie Horned 
Larks were seen, and on February 24, three 
Evening Grosbeaks were observed and others 
heard flying overhead. They were the first of 
the season, and the Grosbeaks are the first 
in the Sanctuary since 1918.—CAROLINE 
Jones, Bennington, Vt. 


Speed of Flight of Birds 


I once had the opportunity of making a 
few observations of the speed at which birds 
flew. The birds were observed as they flew 
across a long field just 20 rods in length. 
The speed of the Crow varied from 30 to 4o 
miles per hour, depending on the strength or 
absence of opposing wind. The Robin flew 
30 miles and the Snow Bunting 31 miles per 
hour.—Ratpu BEEBE, Detroit, Mich. 
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XXXVII. February 


Boston Rrecron.—The past winter, one of 
the severest and most prolonged in the last 
generation, was followed by a phenomenally 
late spring. The winter held fast until March 
3, when, for one day, the water ran in the 
streets during the first thaw of the year. 
Then, on March 7, came the worst storm of 
the season, a blizzard bringing a snowfall of 
g inches. 

There was no observable movement of 
birds until the effect of this blizzard had 
disappeared. During the week of March 18 
to 25, the snow went rapidly and bare ground 
was exposed on southern slopes, and during 
this week the first group of migrant birds 
appeared. These birds had been delayed and 
did not arrive in their normal order or abun- 
dance. The flight of Bronzed Grackles was 
remarkably large, and on their arrival, ten 
to twelve days late, they outnumbered the 
Red-winged Blackbirds a thousand to one. 
The latter bird was still later in arriving, and 
even now is not here in full numbers. The 
passage through this region of the Rusty 
Blackbird was also conspicuous; for days the 
bird was more than usually common in wet 
lowlands, and its high, clear whistle was heard 
frequently from passing flocks. Bluebirds 
and Song Sparrows generally arrive together, 
but, this year, the Bluebirds had established 
themselves by March 25, three days before 
the migrant Song Sparrows began to overrun 
the countryside. Robins arrived in large 
numbers on March 26 and demonstrated by 
their behavior that they were spring mi- 
grants and not the winter Robins which had 
been here for six weeks. These March ar- 
rivals were all males, feeding almost entirely 
on the ground, and came freely about our 
houses. Fox Sparrows came in force on the 
same day and were common for the following 
week, singing freely as they do when there is 
snow on the ground. During this time there 
was also a conspicuous migration of Marsh 
Hawks. 

The latter part of March was very cold— 
zero on the 29th—and consequently the 
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Phoebe, which depends for food on flying 
insects, was late in moving northward. 
Phcebes appeared on April 4, the day when 
the hylas were first heard peeping feebly. 
This is a very late date for these frogs to 
come forth, and, although out of the mud, 
they were not in full voice (and neither were 
the wood frogs) till April 7. 

Within the next few days, Vesper and 
Savanna Sparrows arrived in fair numbers, 
and also a few Hermit Thrushes and Ruby- 
crowned Kinglets, but none of the other 
members of the early April group has been 
seen. 

The report of the arrival of the birds to 
date gives little idea of the lateness of the 
season. These early birds vary in their 
times of appearance here within very wide 
limits; a little snow will hold up the whole 
migration, because many of the birds, 
Robins and Bluebirds for example, depend on 
food which they find on the ground. The 
birds which venture into the country about 
Boston in March are bound to meet very 
uncertain weather conditions, but not for 
many years, if ever, has the country pre- 
sented the appearance in mid-April that it 
does today. The days have been cold and 
windy and the nights frosty. The snow is 
gone, except the remains of a drift here and 
there, but the trees stand bare, with no sign 
of swelling buds or unfolding leaves, and the 
countryside is as brown and bleak as in 
winter, without a hint of green. 

Compare Boston report for this period in 
1921.—WINSOR M. TyteEr, Lexington, Mass. 


New York Recton.—A period of cold, 
with the ground snow-covered, showed no 
break until February 25. Then a week’s 
thaw set in, which culminated in a warm, 
springlike day, March 4. A wild storm, with 
snow, soon followed, to dash hopes of an 
early spring. Though this snowfall was in- 
significant, and the ground was free from 
snow through March, where the thaw had 
eliminated it near the city and on Long 
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Island, the weather remained unseasonably 
cold in March and early April. The earliest 
signs of awakening vegetation came on very 
slowly, and in mid-April red maples and elms 
were just in flower. 

The first spring Grackles and Song Spar- 
rows, which may arrive the end of February, 
were behind time. March arrivals, on the 
other hand, came notably promptly on their 
respective dates, by species if not by in- 
dividuals, but following a sharp ‘cold wave’ 
about March 31, migration was badly re- 
tarded. Three early dates, however, are 
Hermit Thrush in Central Park, March 28 
(Tertius van Dyke), Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 
Van Cortlandt Park, N. Y., March 31 (F. L. 
Starck), and Blue-headed Vireo near New- 
ark, N. J., April 13 (R. F. Haulenbeek). 
The first two of these may have wintered at 
no great distance. On the springlike morning 
of March 4 a newly arrived Robin was in full 
song from a treetop at Garden City. In that 
section, the Robin does not arrive in flocks 
but increases gradually from March 1 to 
April 1. The incident suggests that the 
earliest birds are summer residents. 

As regards winter birds, the White-winged 
Crossbill was reported in the Bronx as late as 
April 1, two individuals (F. F. Houghton). 
This being one of the rare winters when the 
Vesper Sparrow was present on Long Island 
in February (see last report), careful watch 
was kept of its main Long Island breeding- 
grounds in the Hempstead Plains section to 
see if it would return early, but it was not 
noted there until April 6, which would suggest 
that such February birds are New England 
nesters. 

The first satisfactory observation of the 
wintering of the Kildeer on Long Island, 
that has come to the writer’s attention, is 
furnished by Charles R. Weinburger. He 
found 4 individuals at Hempstead Reservoir 
from January 3 to 7, 1923, 3 indiyiduals on 
eight separate dates from January 9 to 31 
and on seven dates from February 7 to 
March 7, then 4 on March 9, 6 on March 13, 
and ro on March rs and 20. His first bird of 
the species at the same locality in the six 
years 1917-22 has varied from February 14 
to March 11; average February 28. The 
locality seems to have been an unusually 
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favorable one for the Killdeer to winter—a 
pond with water low, mostly mud, numerous 
little streams entering it to keep it always 
moist, sheltered to the north by a wooded 
swamp, to the northwest and west by high 
ground, and open to the south and east. 

On March 25, where a pair of Kildeer had - 
nested on the Hempstead Plains the year 
previous, three of these birds were encoun- 
tered by the writer, one of the three only 
loosely associated with the other two, which 
seemed to be a pair. These were very de- 
monstrative and noisy. They used the same 
complaining notes as when nesting, and one 
even squatted with wings at the side and low 
chittering call, apparently under ordinary 
circumstances a ruse to attract one away 
from nest or young, and at this date when 
even nesting-site would not have been 
selected, purely reflex or instinctive. 

It would seem to be a reasonable hypo- 
thesis that the arrival of northbound mi- 
grants at a given point depends on weather 
conditions at their point of departure further 
south, not at their point of arrival. Two 
incidents on Long Island, the present season, 
support this view. Some 12 Pintail, mostly 
drakes, were noted at Mastic, February 22 
(J. T. N.), and 3 at Amityville the same day 
(M. S. Crosby). On that date a long period 
of cold showed no signs of breaking, and 
lower courses of the creeks were frozen to an 
extent rare at any time in winter, yet these 
Ducks were probably migrants. That there 
was a spring Pintail movement of consider- 
able extent is evidenced by a pair flushed from 
a temporary rain-puddle near Garden City, 
March 17 (R. C. Whitman). 

Three or four days of unseasonable cold 
culminated on April 1 with a dawn temper- 
ature of only 13° at Mastic, yet probably a 
half dozen Pine Warblers, bright birds, likely 
all males, were observed there March 31 and 
April 1 in sunny deciduous shrubbery and on 
the ground, not back in the pines where they 
are usually found. 

There was a satisfactory and in many ways 
remarkable showing of Ducks on Overpeck 
Creek, N. J., in March and early April. 
Besides an abundance of more usual kinds, 
the occurrence of American Widgeon, Green- 
winged Teal, Canvasback, and Ring-necked 
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Duck is especially notable. Griscom, April 
15, obtained the latest local date for Green- 
winged Teal (1) and Canvasback (6), as also 
the earliest date for Greater Yellow-legs (3). 
A pair of Ring-necks on March 25 (Griscom 
and J. M. Johnson) is the first record for the 
_ locality. Crosby at Rhinebeck, N. Y., also 
reports an unusual spring flight of Ducks, 
including a record of Ring-neck and Shovel- 
ler. 

Small flocks of Cedarbirds appeared in 
March, as they do every few years. At 
Garden City, flocks of from 2 to 15 were 
noticed on March 14, 22, 24, 27, 30—none 
the first half of April. Reports of similar 
occurrence in New Jersey show the movement 
to have been general: Branch Brook Park, 
large numbers (R. F. Haulenbeek); Engle- 
wood, March 3 or 4 (T. D. Carter); Mont- 
clair, March 9, 3 individuals (R. H. How- 
land); Ridgewood, March 11, 5 individuals 
(J. M. Johnson); ete. Looked at critically, 
there are reasons for considering such March 
movements of Cedarbirds not a true spring 
migration. Early migrants are usually early 
nesters, the Cedarbird a late nester. At this 
season it feeds to a considerable extent-on 
fruits of which the supply must still be de- 
creasing instead of increasing. It winters 
much more plentifully or frequently in the 
broken country north of the coastal plain 
than in our northern edge of the coastal 
plain. Breaking up and scattering of win- 
tering flocks could easily increase the fre- 
quency of reports and give a false impression 
of an increasing number of birds. 

The most interesting return reported by 
local bird-banders has to do with the Purple 
Finch. B.S. Bowdish trapped a large num- 
ber of this species at Demarest, N. J., where 
one, banded on January 12, repeated as late 
as March 15. Among them he took, on 
February 12 and March 12 respectively, two 
individuals, both banded by Frank J. Novak, 
at Fairfield, Conn., about January 22. This 
definitely proves an east-west movement of 
the Purple Finch along Long Island Sound 
in late winter, which direction is that or- 
dinarily followed by ‘southward’ flights of 
Finches and other birds. Stray Purple 
Finches appearing at certain points in our 
region as early as February have sometimes 
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seemed like ‘spring arrivals,’ and this does” 


not definitely disprove that they are such._— 
J. T. Nicuots, New York, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA Recion.—The weather for 
the season just passed has been anything but 
pleasant, cold, stormy days prevailing. Tem- 
perature of 14° April 2, a thunder-storm, 
accompanied by high winds, during which 
houses in Philadelphia were demolished 
(April 5), were unusual features. 

Since this region was not represented in the 
last report, it seems advisable to place on 
record data received concerning a marked 
invasion of Red and White-winged Crossbills 
which occurred during the winter. They 
appeared about the middle of January and 
remained until mid-March. The Red Cross- 
bills were the more common. On January 23, 
along Wissahickon Creek, Philadelphia, both 
species were observed (Yoder, Gaede); 
January 21, Mt. Holly, N. J., both species; 
February 18 and March 18, Red Crossbills 
(Pumyea); February 25, Glen Olden, Pa., 
Red Crossbills (Gillespie). 

A Rough-legged Hawk recorded by Mr. 
Pumyea February 12, at Mt. Holly, is of 
interest. 

The early spring migrants, Grackles, Red- 
wings, Robins, Flickers, and the like, ap- 
peared on time and in their usual numbers in 
spite of unfavorable weather conditions. 
March 11, Cape May, N. J., Piping Plover. 

We have listened in vain for the notes of 
the Carolina Wren, this spring in this vicinity. 
It seems probable that they have suffered a 
severe reduction in numbers. 

Migration of water-fowl along the Dela- 
ware River has been, perhaps, somewhat 
above the average. The number of species 
present, at least, was noteworthy—Dela- 
ware City, Del., March 30, Mergansers 2, 
Black Ducks too, Pintails 500, Wood Ducks 
3 (probably residents), Shovelers 4, Whis- 
tling Swan (no knob at base of bill) 1; Fish 
House, N. J., April 7, Mergansers 10, Can- 
vasbacks 30, Golden-eye 2, Scaup (species?) 
150; Burlington, N. J., April 8, Black Duck 
10, Scaup (species?) too, Golden-eye 10, 
Pintails 3, Mergansers 15 (Pumyea, Potter). 

April 8, a cold, windy, stormy day, the 
Purple Martin was first noted at Burlington, 
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N. J., also Greater Yellow-legs; Fish House, 
N. J., spring flight of Wilson Snipe seems to 
be at its height, and the favorable damp 
meadows appear to contain more than the 
usual quota. The Phoebe was noted diving 
for insects in sheltered nooks. The arbutus is 
in flower and swamp maple in full bloom. 
Warm spring days cannot be far distant. 
April 12, first Bonaparte’s Gulls noted on 
the Delaware River; April 14, heavy fall of 


‘snow today.—Jurian K. Porrer, Camden, 


N.S 


WASHINGTON ReEGION.—Bird observation 
in the Washington region during February 
and March was rather disappointing. Owing, 
apparently, to the unseasonably cold weather 
of the latter month, many birds have been 
slow in coming. This is, however, more par- 
ticularly the case with those that remain here 
in part all winter than with those that are 
strictly migratory, although the Phebe, for 
instance, did not appear until March 18, 
whereas it was due on March 11. 

A single Catbird apparently got lost or 
forgot the time of the year, for he visited the 
vicinity of Arlington, Va., on February 21, 
where he was seen by Mr. and Mrs. L. D. 
Miner. This equals the earliest date on which 
an individual of this species had ever been 
seen in the vicinity of Washington, which was 
February 21, 1915. 

The cold weather, however, has seemingly 
not much influenced the singing of birds, 
except at times. The Cardinal has been in 
song from at least February 5, the Tufted 
Titmouse from February 9, the Song Sparrow 
from February 25, the American Goldfinch, 
the Siate-colored Junco, and the Bluebird 
from at least March 4, the American Robin 
from March 9, and the Purple Finch from 
March 14. 

Robins were in small flocks in places about 
the city, and even in more remote localities, 
during the latter, if not the early part of the 
month of February, but they did not become 
generally distributed in the vicinity of 
Washington until after March 1. The Caro- 
lina Wren was in song during March, and 
gives evidence of having, at least in consider- 
able part, regained its former numbers alter 
a period of marked scarcity. 
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An interesting flock of from 25 to 50 Cedar 
Waxwings frequented a heavily berry-laden 
holly tree in the Mall close to the new United 
States National Museum, where they re- 
galed themselves for several days during the 
week including March 22 and 23. 

Very few of the rarer winter visitors from 
the North have been reported about Wash- 
ington during the present season. A notable 
exception was the White-winged Crossbill, 
which, in addition to its appearance on 
January r, already recorded in these columns, 
visited Woodridge, D. C., on February 25, 
where a flock of 15 was seen by Mr. E. R. 
Kalmbach. The Horned Grebe, a species of 
not nearly so common occurrence in this 
region as the Pied-billed Grebe, was seen at 
Dyke, Va., on March 18, by Mr. L. D. 
Miner. 

Large numbers of Ducks, together with 
some Herring Gulls and Ring-billed Gulls, 
frequented the river continuously during the 
months of February and March. At no time 
was the weather cold enough seriously to 
interfere with their activities, and, apparently 
their numbers were fully as large as they were 
during the previous winter. The character 
of the flocks, however, has somewhat changed 
since last fall, and now the bulk is made up 
of Lesser Scaups, Greater Scaups, and Black 
Ducks, although a number of other species 
are present in sometimes considerable num- 
bers. On March 18, the following species 
were observed near Dyke, Va., by Mr. 
Edmund Platt, Mr. and Mrs. L. D. Miner, 
and Mr. C. R. Shoemaker: Lesser Scaup, 
Greater Scaup, Black Duck, Mallard, Can- 
vasback, Pintail, Ruddy Duck, Baldpate, 
American Merganser, and Hooded Mergan- 
ser.—Harry C. OBERHOLSER, Biological 
Survey, Washington, D. C. 


PirrsBuRGH Rrcion.—While there has 
been a steady rise of temperature, there have 
been extremely cold spells, accompanied by 
snow and high wind. The week of March 25 
was particularly cold, and temperatures were 
reached which were the lowest recorded for 
the date by the Weather Bureau. Even as 
late as April 12, the weather was still com- 
paratively cold, but these conditions have not 
apparently influenced greatly the arrival of 
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our well-known spring birds, nor have they 
detained the winter visitors in especially 
large numbers. 

The flocks of White-winged and Red 
Crossbills, which were observed by many en- 
thusiasts, were reasonably common at Wild- 
wood constantly until March 3. It seems 
that they left almost simultaneously. The 
Pine Siskins, however, have remained, though 
not in as great numbers as formerly, and I 
heard individuals in full song at Huntingdon 
during my visit there, from March 27 to 
April 3. In this region, Golden-crowned 
Kinglets were very abundant, as were also 
Juncos; Fox Sparrows, and Robins. At Mill 
Creek, on April 2, Turkey Vultures became 
common, although several of the usual 
spring birds had not yet appeared in full 
numbers. The fact that Robins, Meadow- 
larks, Mourning Doves, and other summer 
residents have wintered this year, has made it 
difficult to ascertain the date of arrival of the 
migrating birds. Mr. Bayard Christy re- 
ported the Phoebe on March 18, at Clinton 
Pond, somewhat earlier than its average 
date, while I recorded the species on March 
17, at Bethany, W. Va. Apparently, the birds 
were there in full numbers. Mr. Christy also 
recorded the Towhee at Clinton Pond, on 
March 18, and I was somewhat surprised to 
find many Field Sparrows in full song on the 
same date at Bethany, W. Va. At Duquesne, 
on March 26, Mr. Joseph Galloway saw 
enormous numbers of Song Sparrows in 
flocks, and in bright plumage, giving the im- 
pression certainly of being migrating birds. 
Mr. Galloway states that Killdeers had 
occurred near Duquesne commonly for some 
time, and 14 were seen on that date. My 
record of the Louisiana Water-Thrush at 
Huntingdon, on March 30, is unusually early, 
Mr. Christy’s first record for Clinton Pond 
being April 8. Tree Sparrows and Juncos 
were still abundant on April 15, but Brown 
Creepers and Golden-crowned Kinglets were 
not recorded near Sewickley. 

Miss Helen Blair has recorded interesting 
new species for Schenley Park, a wooded area 
within the confines of Pittsburgh. During 
the week of April 1 she saw Purple Finches, 
and, on April 8, a Winter Wren. So far as I 
know, these birds have not before been seen 


in the park. On April 4, Mr. Fred Homer 
found Purple Finches in Mercer County, and 
also Red-bellied Woodpeckers. Of particular 
interest are records of the Migrant Shrike: 
March ‘21, Greenville, by Mr. Louis Homer, 
and on March 17, at Raccoon Creek, not far 
from Beaver, by Mr. Rudyerd Boulton. 
Also noteworthy are records of the Starling: 
March 3, near Perrysville, and March 17 
Murdocksville, by Mr. Christy. At Hunt- 
ingdon I found them abundant; they are said 
to remain there all winter. Mr. William 
Chandler found an unfinished nest of the 
Prairie Horned Lark on March 18, at, Du- 
quesne.. On March 25, there were three eggs 
in this nest, and other nests were found later, 
in the same region, by Mr. Galloway. A 
large flock of Horned Larks has wintered near 
Duquesne, and was present April t5. It 
is not certain what form these birds repre- 
sent, since no specimens have been collected; 
none of the birds of the flock, however, is 
nesting. Although Carolina Wrens have been 
unaccountably rare in the Panhandle of 
West Virginia during the past few years, they 
are again common in Brooke County. 

Great interest centers in the water-bird 
records. The Ring-necked Duck has been 
seen at three localities. Mr. Jesse Jones 
found five individuals on Braddock Reservoir 
on March g; there were two males and three 


‘females. They remained at least until March 


15, on which date Mr. Homer and myself 
observed them at close range. On March 31, 
at Clinton Pond, Mr. Christy saw two males 
in full plumage, and, on April r2, Mr. C. E. 
Schinneller brought an adult female alive to 
the Museum. Mr. W. E. Clyde Todd saw 
several Black Ducks, March 18, at Beaver. 
Their footprints along the shore indicated 
they may have been there for some time. 

Mr. Christy has been making an admirably 
intensive study of Clinton Pond this season, 
and he has noted at this remarkably small 
body of water the following interesting 
species: Bufflehead, flock of 9 males, March 
29, and on the same date, 6 Pintails; the 
Ring-necked Ducks, above referred to, on 
March 31; Ruddy Duck, male, on April 6; 
Hooded Merganser, 4 females, April 6-8; 
Black-crowned Night Heron, April 6, (an 
immature bird); a large flock of American 


Scaup Ducks on April 8, and a Coot on the 


_ same date; and a Great Blue Heron on April 


9. Mr. Christy’s methods of observations 
are to be recommended. 


While the presence of unusual winter 


visitors during February seemed to indicate 
that we might find such rarities as the 
Evening and Pine Grosbeaks and Northern 
Waxwings, no certain record of any of these 
has come to hand. Observations of both 
Mr. Todd and Mr, Boulton seem to agree that 
Redpolls may have occurred in Beaver County 
in late February, but the records of neither 
observer were positive. At Huntingdon three 
Ravens were observed by Mr. Cooke Baus- 
man and myself, and a nest containing five 
eggs was found on March 29. This bird is 
now almost extinct in our region —GrORGE 
Mrxkscu Sutton, Statistical Secretary, Au- 
dubon Society of Western Pennsylvania. 


OBERLIN (OHIO) REGIoN.—The winter 
here has not been severe, but it has been very 
tenacious and changeable. Temperatures 
have varied between 30° below, and 40° 
above freezing. Precipitation has been 
moderate. Favorable weather conditions 
have not lasted for more than three days at a 
time, and changes for the worse have usually 
been so sudden as to scatter or diffuse mi- 
gration, so that we have not had such notice- 
able waves of migration as is usual. There 
were, however, distinct movements on Feb- 
ruary 25, March 3, 17, 26, and April 1, 3, 
and 7. In general, the migrants have been 
earlier than the average, while some were very 
late, and a few were much earlier than usual, 
and in some cases, were the earliest record 
for the species so far secured. 

Crow, common February 23; Robin, 
February 25, common February 28; Bluebird, 
February 25, common after March 3; Song 
Sparrow, singing on February 25, common 
after March 4; Meadowlark, February 25, 
common after March 3; Cowbird, February 
28, regular thereafter, not common until 
April; Killdeer, March 2, regular thereafter; 
Rusty Blackbird, March 3; Fox Sparrow, 
March 3, not common until April 6, but 
rather common after this date; Red-winged 
Blackbird, common since March 3; Black 
Duck, March 3, common in marshes since 
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March 15; Bronzed Grackle, March 3, 
common and abundant thereafter; Northern 
Flicker, common after March 3; Mourning 
Dove, singing on March 4, common after 
March 10; Mallard, March 4, common in 


- marshes after March 1 5; Canvasback, March 


5, only one record, same bird stayed at the 
Oberlin waterworks reservoir until March 9; 
Canada Goose, March 7, also flocks March 
17 and 24; Lesser Scaup Duck, March 10, 
regular thereafter and common after March 
23; Bufflehead, March to, regular, seven 
records; Woodcock, March 11; Field Spar- 
row, March 12, common after March 21; 
Baldpate, common in the marshes after 
March 17; Towhee, March 17, common after 
March 25; Merganser, March 17, not seen 
during the winter; Pintail, March 17, com- 
mon thereafter; Wilson’s Snipe, March 17, 
regular thereafter; Green-winged Teal, March 
17, two records; Turkey Vulture, March 18, 
common April 7; Coot, regular after March 
22; first movement of ring-necked Duck, 
March 23, fairly common since; Greater 
Scaup, March 24, five records; Phceebe, 
March 24, common since April 7; Hooded 
Merganser, March 24, three records; Great 
Blue Heron, March 24, regular thereafter; 
Ruddy Duck, March 25, four records; Red- 
head, March 25, regular on the Oberlin 
waterworks reservoir; Red-breasted Mer- 
ganser, March 26, regular, common at Lake 
Erie April 1; Belted Kingfisher, March 26, 
common after April 7; Vesper Sparrow, 
March 26, common after April 7; Shoveller, 
March 26, regular; Hermit Thrush, March 
26, common after April 7; Pied-billed Grebe, 
March 26, four records; Loon, March 28, 
three records for the reservoir; Blue-winged 
Teal, common March 28, four records. 
Bittern, April 1, early, two records thus 
far; Pectoral Sandpiper, April 2, three 
records, common when seen; Chipping 
Sparrow, April 2, not yet common; Migrant 
Shrike, April 3, not yet common, two records; 
Tree Swallow, April 6, fairly common April 
7; Upland Plover, April 6, two records; 
Spotted Sandpiper, April 6, two weeks ahead 
of usual time; Grasshopper Sparrow, April 
6, nearly three weeks before normal; Com- 
mon Tern, April 7, flock of about ten at Lake 
Erie—earliest previous record April 29, 
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1907; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, April 7, 
regular since; Purple Martin, April 7, have 
occupied Martin-houses in small numbers 
since then; Barn Swallow, April 7, no more 
records yet; Bonaparte’s Gull, April 7, early, 
flock of about 20 at Lake Erie, and three 
records for the reservoir; Savannah Sparrow, 
April 7, two records; Warbling Vireo, April 
io (S. Grant), one record, seventeen days 
before normal; Lincoln’s Sparrow, April 12 
(W. H. Daniels), one record, nearly a month 
before normal; Carolina Chickadee, April 


12 (W. H. Daniels), second record for- 


Oberlin; Carolina Wren, April 12 (Daniels), 
very uncommon here; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 
April 14, on time, one record thus far; 
Louisiana Water-Thrush, April 14; Bank 
Swallow April 15. “’ 

At the marshes of the Cedar Point region, 
Lake Erie, there was a slight increase in the 
numbers of Ducks over those of last year. 
The height of the Duck migration seems to 
have been on March 26, when the numbers 
mounted into the thousands. The most 
abundant species were Black Duck, Mallard, 
Pintail, and Baldpate. Periods of freezing 
weather succeeded the arrival of many of the 
Ducks, and natural food became scarce, but 
the Gun Club, owner of the marshes, regu- 
larly distributed corn for their benefit, and 
helped them along until the other food was 
accessible. 

On April 7, there was a small migration of 
Raptores: Sparrow Hawk, 15; Marsh Hawk, 8; 
Red-shouldered Hawk, 5; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; 
Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Rough-legged Hawk 
1; and a Short-eared Owl was seen at about 
2.30 P.M., flying northwest over Lake Erie, a 
very unusual occurrence. Herring Gulls have 
been found a few times over the woods near 
Oberlin, which is about 15 miles from the lake, 
their natural movements, possibly,  dis- 
turbed’ by the strong winds. Slate-colored 
Juncos have become more abundant in the 
last week, and Purple Finches have been 
abundant all winter. 

Trees are budding and the buds of many 
of the shrubs are nearly ready to burst. 
Grass is becoming greener, due to the recent 
rains, and the first convincing indication that 
April weather is here at last occurred on 
April 15 when there were showers accom- 
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panied by thunder, instead of the usual 


monotonous drizzles—Haroitp C. JONEs, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 


Cutcaco RecIon.—These two months of 


our early spring have been more than usually 


cold. The latter part of February was 
marked by the heaviest snow of the winter. 
March brought only a few warm days, and 
the first two weeks of April have been, for 
the most part, cloudy and rainy. The arrival 
of migrants has been somewhat delayed, 
though many of the hardier species arrived 
approximately on time. 

A Pied-billed Grebe was reported on 
March 3 by Mr. Leopold. Horned Grebes 
appeared April 6, and Loon and Red-throated 
Loon on April 8 (Watson and Leopold). The 
Red-throated Loon remained at Jackson 
Park yacht harbor several days, where it was 
seen by many. Pond and river Ducks have 
not been observed frequently this spring, and 
the Blue-winged Teal seems to be the only 
species which is as common as usual. The 
Mallard occurred at Riverside on March 24. 
Shovellers have been seen at their Wolf 
Lake nesting-grounds on April-8 and 14. 
Red-breasted Mergansers (first seen by Mr. 
Gault at beach on February 25) are the most 
abundant of the lake Ducks. Lesser Scaups 
are very common, Ring-necks have been 
seen a few times (Glen Ellyn, March 26; 
Jackson Park, April 6 and 9g), a flock of 6 
Buffleheads have remained in Jackson Park 
since March 18. Old Squaws and Golden- 
eyes are reported every day. Large flocks of 
Canada Geese have been recorded. (River 
Forest, March to and 21; Dunes, March 17 
and 25). Bitterns and Great Blue Herons 
arrived early this year. Both species were 
seen by Dr. Eifrig at Riverside on March 24. 
Mr. Leopold found the Sora at Wolf Lake 
on April 14. 

Among the shore-birds, only the Woodcock 
(Riverside, April 8), Wilson’s Snipe (Wauke- 
gan, April 8), Pectoral Sandpiper (Hyde 
Lake, April 12, flock of 40), and Killdeer 
(River Forest, March 2) have been recorded. 
Of the Hawks the following have appeared: 
Marsh February 17, (probably wintered), 
Cooper’s (March 25), Red-tailed (April 6), 
Red-shouldered (March 3), Broad-winged 
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' Park, March 22, by Mr. Watson. 


_ (April 8), Sparrow (March 24). Dr. Fifrig 
reports the Rough-legged Hawk at River 


Forest, March 5, 8, and 20. The bird seemed 
to be attracted by the great numbers of mice 
infesting the fields near there. Mr. Gregory 
found a Pigeon Hawk on April 8 near 
Waukegan. 

Mr. Gault reports Yellow-bellied Sap- 
sucker (Glen Ellyn, April 4), Red-headed 
Woodpecker (Riverside, April 8), and North- 
ern Flicker (Dune Park, Ind., March 17). 
The first Phoebe was reported from Jackson 
Large 
flocks of Blackbirds arrived early in March— 
Bronzed Grackle (Dunes, March 3), Red- 
wing (River Forest, March 4), and Rusty 
(Dunes, March 172). 

Mr. Gregory reports Crossbills at Wauke- 
gan, April 8. Purple Finches have been more 
common than usual during the winter and 
early spring, and are reported from all parts 


of the region. Vesper Sparrows were seen at: 
Glen Ellyn, April 8, and Savanna Sparrows’ 


at Hyde Lake on April 12. Others reported 
are the Fox (River Forest, March 6), Towhee 
(Dunes, March 17), Field (River Forest, 
March 26), and the Song Sparrow (a few 
wintered; abundant by the middle of March). 

Purple Martins were reported from Wauke- 
gan, April 8, and from Jackson Park, April 
11. Bohemian Waxwings were seen in Jack- 
son Park on the morning of March 22 (Mr. 
Watson). This is the last date on which these 
winter visitors were reported. They were 
seen several times in the Dunes during the 
month of February (Mrs. Cramp). The first 
Migrant Shrike was reported March 25. 
Myrtle Warblers were reported April 8. The 
White-breasted Nuthatch was first reported 
from Glen Ellyn, on.February 27, at which 
time Mr. Gault heard the bird give its 
mating-note or -song. Golden-crowned King- 
lets, which wintered in small numbers, be- 
came common about the end of March, and 
on April 8, Ruby-crowned Kinglets were 
reported from Riverside and Waukegan. 
The Hermit Thrush was reported from 
Jackson Park on April 8. Robins came in 
good numbers on March 3, and again on the 
17th, becoming common by the end of March. 
Bluebirds arrived on March 3. Many good- 
sized flocks were seen during March. Mrs. 
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Coffin reports a very pleasing sight in an 


‘Indiana orchard (near Dune Park) on March 


17. At least 50 Bluebirds stopped for a time 
in the blossoming ‘trees of a small protected 
hollow, where the beautiful coloring of the 
birds was enhanced by their charming sur- 
roundings.—GEorGE Porter LewIs, Chicago, 
Ills, 


Minnesota Recion.—The severe cold 
weather of the first half of February abated 
somewhat after the 15th, but the month as 
a whole was cold and rough, the highest tem- 
perature being 43° at noon on the 25th. But 
little snow fell in this locality. 

March came in mild and pleasant, with 
maximum temperatures of 56° and 54° on the 
ist and 2d respectively, causing the small 
amount of snow on the ground to disappear 
almost entirely. But on the 3d it turned cold 
again, with a fall of snow that was especially 
heavy in the southern part of the state. 
From this time on the month continued un- 
usually cold and stormy, the occasional mild 
days followed at once by “freeze-ups” with 
light falls of snow. On the roth the mercury 
fell to 14° below zero, but this state escaped 
in-large part the great storm that swept 
across the country south of Minnesota on 
this date. The month ended with morning 
temperatures of minus 3° on the 3oth and 
plus 3° on the gist, the coldest March exit 
since 1870. The mean temperature for the 
first twenty-nine days was 33.8°, only 3° 
higher than the corresponding figure for 
January. 

April thus far has been marked by alter- 
nating mild and cold days, with several falls 
of snow, the heaviest on the 7th, when 10 
inches fell, the greatest depth for the entire 
winter just past. Snow fell all day on the 
t4th, and on the 15th it was cold and raw, 
with the ground white far down toward the 
southern boundary of the state. Cold north 
winds have prevailed much of the time, due 
to the fact that winter still holds in the 
northern part of the state where snow has 
accumulated to a considerable depth during 
the last few weeks. Mr. P. O. Fryklund, of 
Roseau, not far south of Lake of the Woods, 
reported that on April 8 snowdrifts 9 feet 
high stil! existed in that vicinity, and under 
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date of April 12 wrote: “‘EH-re it is still quite 
cold and winter-like. Sleighs are used on the 
roads, there being too much snow for wagons.” 
An unusually mild winter up to February 
1 was followed by a month of intense cold, 
and a cold, backward spring-which has so 
retarded conditions that the season is at 
least ten days or two weeks behind the aver- 
age. Willow and hazel catkins, usually in 
full bloom at this time, have not developed 
and only a few pasque flowers in exception- 
ally sunny and protected places have strug- 
gled into bloom. The larger lakes are still 
ice-bound, and the ice from the upper Missis- 
sippi has not made its appearance as yet. 
The mild weather of December and Jan- 
uary, coupled with the absence of deep snow 
and an abundant supply of wild berries, in- 
duced many summer birds to remain in the 
state, several of which are without previous 
winter records. In the latter class may be 
mentioned a Brown Thrasher seen on De- 
cember 29, and on several days thereafter, at 
Washburn Park, a suburb of Minneapolis 
(Mrs. Wyman); a White-throated Sparrow at 
Red Wing on January 20 (Miss Densmore); 
a Vesper Sparrow near Anoka on January 11 
(Mrs. Hodson);'a Sparrow Hawk at Pipe- 
stone on December 27 (Peterson); and Great 
Blue and Black-crowned Night Herons at 
Hutchinson on December 21 (Eheim). 
Other unusual records were the following: a 
Meadowlark at Hutchinson December 21 
(Eheim) and a number at Fairmount, near 
the Iowa line, during January and early 
February (Dr. Luedtke and Miss Lakela); 
a isuebird at Cannon Falls on December 21 
(Swanson) and ‘several’ at French River, St. 
Louis County, on the north shore of Lake 
Superior on January 6 (Charles Holbrook), 
this being a most surprising record but 
apparently well authenticated; Flickers at 
Cannon Falls December 11 and January 8 
(Swanson); a pair of Mourning Doves near 
Anoka December 27 (Mrs. Hodson); a Red- 
tailed Hawk at Cannon Falls December 26, 
(Swanson); Song Sparrows at Red Wing 
December 26, (Densmore), and at Canton 
December 31 (Miss Rice). Robins have been 
reported throughout the winter from all over 
the state, even as far north as Ely up on the 
Tron Range (Miss Donald), and a remarkable 
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happening has been the wintering of hun- ~~ 
dreds of these birds along the north shore of 
Lake Superior between Duluth and Grand 
Marais, feeding on the unusually abundant 
crop of mountain-ash berries that remained 
on the trees since last fall. Robins in large 
numbers have also spent the winter at La 
Crosse and at La Crescent along the south- 
eastern border of the state. 

The usual half-hardy species have been 
present in considerable numbers, especially 
at. southern localities, viz.: Tree Sparrow, 
Junco, Goldfinch, Purple Finch, Cedar Wax- 
wing, Horned Lark, Crows and an occasional 
Grackle, Brewer’s and Red-winged Blackbird 
and Red-headed Woodpecker. 

With the exception of Redpolls, Snow Bun- 
tings, and Lapland Longspurs, winter visi- 
tants from the north have been rather scarce. 
Evening Grosbeaks have been reported in 
small numbers, chiefly late in the winter, from 
a few localities: Red Wing, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, Anoka, Duluth, and Ely. Bohemian 
Waxwings were present in small flocks 
toward spring at Minneapolis and Anoka 
(Gillis). Two records only for the Pine Gros- 
beak: Canton and Duluth (Gross). Snowy 
Owls in very limited numbers. A few Great 
Northern Shrikes. Pine Siskins and Red 
Crossbills, both summer residents in the 
northern part of the state, have been re- 


ported several times from southern localities. 


An unusual occurrence was the capture by 
Mr. Eheim of a Great Gray Owl as far south 
as Hutchinson, McLeod County, on January 
14. Mr. Fryklund, of Roseau, up near the 
Canadian boundary reports that this Owl 
has been unusually abundant there the past 
winter. Magpies have not entered the state 
from the west in the numbers that they did 
last year, there being only two records from 
along the western border: Pipestone (Peter- 
son) and Ivanhoe, Lincoln County (Mrs. 
Campbell). 

The Tufted Titmouse has been reported 
from two localities. Two were seen at Red 
Wing on January 27 by Miss Densmore, a 
first record for that place, and one at Cannon 
Falls on January 24 (Swanson), where it has 
been seen before in previous winters. Several 
of these birds are reported each winter of late 
from widely scattered localities in the south- 
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ern half of the state, but as yet there are no 


summer records. The status of this southern 


‘species in Minnesota at present is very much 
like that of the Cardinal fifteen to twenty 


years ago. ‘ 

The following notes, indicating the approxi- 
mate time of arrival of some of the commoner 
species, have been kindly supplied for the 
most part by Mrs. Judson L. Wicks of 
Minneapolis; Mr. A. C. Rosenwinkel, St. 
Paul and New Ulm; Mr. Harry S. Thompson, 
St. Paul; and Mr. Frank Gillis, Anoka. 
Unless otherwise stated, the locality is the 
vicinity of Minneapolis and St. Paul. March 
6, 2 Bluebirds (Anoka); March 17, Marsh 
Hawk; March 24, Juncos arrived in numbers, 
several Bluebirds; March 26, several Kill- 
deers at Red Wing (Miss Densmore); 
March 29, flock of Horned Larks reached 
Roseau; snow still deep and temperature 31° 
below zero on the 31st (Fryklund); April 1, 
first Bluebird at Minneapolis (Frost); April 
2, Great Blue Herons arrived at heronry on 
upper Lake Minnetonka, while lake’s still 
ice-bound (Mr. R. O. Foster)—a flock of 
Bohemian Waxwings still at Anoka; April 3, 
Song Sparrows (New Ulm); April 4, Robins, 
Herring Gulls, a great wave of Juncos; April 
5, several flocks of Canada Geese going north 
(New Ulm); a large flock of Red Crossbills 
containing a few Pine Siskins at Northfield 
(J. W. Hornbeck); April 10, Purple Martins, 
Robins plentiful at Anoka, Killdeer at Anoka, 
Red Crossbills at Minneapolis; April 11, 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, Flicker, Song Spar- 
row; April 12, Phcebe, several; Hermit 
Thrush; Tree Swallow; Sparrow Hawk; 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet, several; April 13, 
Fox Sparrows; April 14, Robins migrating in 
great flocks and many Fox Sparrows in full 
song (Commons); first pasque flowers in 
bloom (Miss Edgar); April 15, Vesper Spar- 
rows; Loon; Lesser Yellow-legs.—Tuos. S. 
Roperts, Zoological Museum, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 


DeNvER ReEcIon.—Sudden storms may 
disappoint the bird-lover because they hold 
back migration, the coming of the spring mi- 
grants, but, on the other hand, it is quite 
apparent that such storms often give one a 
chance to gain an insight into bird ways and 
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see things that are otherwise unnoted, or im- 
possible to witness. And, too, they may give 
one some very happy experiences. It has been 
mentioned in these regional notes that, after a 
sudden snow-storm in the spring, thousands 
and thousands of Robins suddenly appear in 
and about the city of Denver. Such a visita- 
tion has been explained on the supposition 
that such birds were migrating during the 
night and were compelled to lay over because 
of the storm, thus giving one an opportunity 
to witness a delightful sight. Such a com- 
bination seems to have obtained all over 
Colorado about the middle of March pre- 
cipitating to the ground thousands of 
Mountain Bluebirds. : 

About March 18, hundreds and hundreds 
of Bluebirds appeared in the neighborhood of - 
Grand Junction (Colorado); on March 11 
Mr. Victor Kennicott, of Denver, saw a vast 
multitude of these birds in the alfalfa fields 
surrounding his Duck Club-house. Mr. 
Kennicott is an experienced Duck shooter, 
long accustomed to estimating the number of 
birds in a flock. So when he tells me that 
there could not have been less than 2,000 
Mountain Bluebirds in the field he was 
privileged to study, I am quite ready to 
accept his estimate and envy him the joy of 
such a marvelous sight. I myself saw a flock 
of only about a hundred on March 18, in 
Washington Park, and it was equal to any 
movie thrill yet dispensed. When this flock 
flew to a bare maple tree, it looked as if it 
were all abloom with iris. 

I am greatly indebted to Miss Ada B. 
Copeland, of Grand Junction, for notes of 
this season on birds in her vicinity. She is 
the only active worker in ornithology on the 
western slope of our state that I know of, 
and I hope to have her observation regularly 
to contrast with mine of the east side of the 
mountains. While it is true that her region is 
not a physical part of the Denver region, yet 
J am sure it will be helpful to have her notes 
incorporated in mine for comparison alone. 

Grand Junction is, in an air-line, about 200 
miles from Denver and about 50 miles south 
of Denver’s latitude, and has a milder, drier 
climate, hence showing decided differences in 
seasonal bird-life, as well as differences due 
to its situation on the Pacific slope, and pos- 
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sibly, too, because it is on a main highway of 
migration, viz., the Grand River Valley. The 


fact that it is at a lower altitude (about 700° 


feet) may also bring about some contrasts in 
bird-life. 

Say’s Phoebe winters there more commonly 
than it does on the eastern slope, as also do 
Meadowlarks, Robins, and Bluebirds. For 
some reason, the Bohemian Waxwing has 
been seen there both of the preceding winters, 
while, so far, none has been noted or re- 
ported as being in or about Denver. 

Cassin’s Finches have been very common 
here up to date, a few occurring well in 
toward the center of the city, one having 
been detected not far from the State Capitol 
on March 4. This Finch has been very abun- 
dant also at Grand Junction this winter. 

Mrs. L. K. Robinson tells me that’she has 
seen a small flock of Evening Grosbeaks in 
Washington Park, the last occasion being on 
April 8, there being then only five birds in the 
flock. Neither Miss Copeland or the writer 
has seen this species on observing days. This 
may well be the result of chance, or this 
flock may have been a straggling single flock 
in these parts of Colorado. 

Say’s Phoebe should have been here this 
week, but none has come under my notice, 
though my daughter has seen it near Jules- 
burg, a spot nearly 200 miles northeast of 
Denver, in the corner of the state. Miss 
Copeland reports no Say’s Phcebes, so far, in 
her area, but was greatly surprised and pleased 
to see an Ash-throated Flycatcher there on 
March 25 and 29. This is very unusual on 
such dates, for this Flycatcher is at no time 
common in the state, even in its usual habitat 
on the western slope, and does not ordinarily 
reach that region until May. TI expected, 
because of the abundance of Meadowlarks 
all winter in the suburbs, that the species 
would penetrate into the city itself earlier 
than usual, which proved to be the case. 
They came into our city parks during the 
last week of March, a date as early as any of 
my previous records. It is now to be heard in 
all of our parks every day, its rich and varied 
songs adding a delightful touch to spring’s 
return. 

The winter just past has been, all told, a 
very mild one, a fact which may account for 
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the absence of several species’ ordinarily 
much in evidence, and, too, for the relative 
scarcity of other winter visitors, such as the 
Juncos. The Gray-headed Junco is still here 
at this writing, though in lessened numbers, 
and of the other more common Juncos, 
Shufeldt’s was last noted on April 8. The 
Tree Sparrow departed for the North some 
time before April 9. There have been two or 
three lesser waves of Robin migration up to 
date, while.the large waves are yet to come; 
this statement seems to hold true of Grand 
Junction also, though many Robins are re- 
ported as there at this writing. The Gray- 
headed Junco has departed from that region, 
doing so nearly a month ago, while, as said 
before, the species is still with us in Denver. 
I have seen no Pine Siskins hereabout, but 
they are now common on the western slope, 
and have been since April 9. 

Even the last day of a season’s report is 
never too late to make interesting observa- 
tions; a short trip by motor today gave me a 
chance to see a considerable number of 
Shoveller Ducks on the Platte River, at a 
spot about 20 miles south of the city, and to 
have the satisfaction of being assured that a 
heronry in the same neighborhood is still in 
use. There were many Blue Herons in and 
about it, and I hope the several heronries on 
the Platte River, north of Denver, are also 
being reoccupied. Furthermore, this last day 
gave me a pleasant surprise in the shape of 
a male Williamson’s Sapsucker flying into a 
tree in my yard. This is the first time I have 
seen this species within the city limits, and, 
so far as I know, it is the first record for the 
city —W. H. Berctorp, Denver, Colo. 


PoRTLAND (OREGON) REGION.—While we 
usually have a few wintering Robins and 
Bluebirds with us, it is easy to detect the first 
migrant individuals. This season, February 
was cold, and the birds that did appear 
stayed in sheltered places until late in the 
month. The first week in February usually 
brings great numbers of these two species, 
but this year it was the 22d before they were 
noted in any numbers. Killdeers also ap- 
peared commonly on this date. | 

March 10, migrating flocks of male North- 
western Redwings and great numbers of 
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_Brewer’s Blackbirds appeared along the 


lower Columbia, while the first Northern 
Violet-green Swallows were noted on March 
10. A pair of Brewer’s Blackbirds (presuma- 
bly the same individuals) build each year in 
a fir tree in my yard. This spring they ap- 
peared as usual and have been roosting in 
this tree since March 14. 

On March 25, great numbers of Pintail, 
Baldpate, and Mallard Ducks were noted in 
the ponds along the Columbia, and one pair 
of Wood Ducks was seen. Audubon’s War- 


_ blers were also common migrants on this date. 


The cottonwood fringe along the Columbia 
fairly swarmed with Gairdner Woodpeckers, 
there being more of these birds present on this 
date than I have ever noted anywhere else 
in one day. Northwest Crow flocks are partly 
broken up and mated pairs are much in 
evidence. Song Sparrows and Red-winged 
Blackbirds were particularly abundant, 

On March 26, Savannah Sparrows ap- 
peared in the fields at the edge of town, anda 
pair of Violet-green Swallows, that build each 
year in a cornice at home, appeared and were 
noted inspecting the old nest. 

On March 27, a great increase in numbers 
of White-crowned Sparrows was noted. 

On April 1, another trip was made long the 
Columbia River bottoms. Oregon Vesper 
Sparrows and Rufous Hummers were noted 
as new migrants. A great decrease in the 
number of Mallards and Pintails and some 
decrease in the numbers of Baldpates was 
observed. Golden-crowned Sparrows, Nut- 
tall’s Sparrows, Fox Sparrows of at least two 
subspecies, Sitka Kinglet and Audubon’s 
Warblers were conspicuous as migrants. 
One Myrtle Warbler was collected from a 
flock of Audubon’s. A pair of Slender- 
billed Nuthatches was found in the willows, 
which is the first time I have noted them in 
this locality. 

Desert Sparrow Hawks showed a great 
increase in numbers on April 4, and Pine 
Siskins, which have been abundant all winter, 
are still much in evidence. 

Eight Wood Ducks were noted about a 
little pond near the Columbia on April 1. 
This is about the normal number of breeding 
birds for this piece of timber——Ira N. 
GABRIELSON, Portland, Ore. 
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San Francisco Recron.—The warm, dry 
weeks of late February and March seem to 
have had more effect upon the resident than 
upon the migratory species of birds. Though 
only a few definite nesting records are at 
hand, many slight incidents have been 
noticed which are significant. Many pairs of 
Bush-tits had withdrawn from the winter - 
flocks by March 7, and on March 22, a walk 
through a wooded cafion revealed no flocks 
at all. Flocks of Juncos were not noticed 
after March 17, and a little later a nest was 
found by Mr. Dixon which now (April 13) 
contains young. During early February, 
Screech Owls were repeating their vows in 
soft tremolo notes in two different keys, while 
the Great Horned Owls continued the re- 
sponses from March 16 to 29. On March 14, 
a pair of Thrashers began feeding from the 
same dish and have been apparently insepa- 
rable ever since. On March 15, the Pacific 
Yellow-throat was in full song in Golden 
Gate Park, and on March 21, a pair of Cali- 
fornia Chickadees were flying into a crack in 
a large eucalyptus tree. On March to, a 
pair of Wren-tits were scolding some intruding 
Blue Jays in the fashion characteristic of the 
nesting period, and on March 22, half a 
dozen Hutton Vireos in as many parts of 
Wild Cat cafion were singing as regularly as 
if they had been wound up and then set 
going. Great Blue Herons were seen on their 
nests on March 27, and on the same day a 
pair of Black Phoebes were building on some 
timbers over a stream. A table where a 
flock of Quail had been feeding during the 
early spring was held by a single pair on 
April 5. Two days later, the call of the Quail 
‘on guard’ was heard in the early morning. 
A Titmouse nest in an observation box con- 
tained seven eggs on April 13. 

The dates of arrival of summer visitants so 
far recorded are: Allen Hummingbird, Feb- 
ruary 17; Lutescent Warbler, March 5; 
Pileolated Warbler, March 22; House Wren, 
March 27; Warbling Vireo, March 28, and 
Western Flycatcher, April 7. Cliff Swallows 
were seen on March 27 and April 12. 

Winter visitants still present (April 13) 
are the Intermediate Sparrows which have 
been especially abundant since March 13, 
Golden-crowned Sparrows, White-throated 
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Sparrows (2 have been present all winter on 
the University campus and one was heard 
singing on April 13), Fox Sparrows, Cedar 
Waxwings, American Pipits (April 12 at 
Baumberg), Western Ruby-crowned King- 
lets, and Dwarf Hermit Thrushes. Varied 
Thrushes were abundant in favorable local- 
ities until April 3. Western Robins are still 
more numerous than in summer, as are also 
Pine Siskins and Flickers. Crossbills were 
seen in Berkeley on February 23 and in 
Golden Gate Park on March 21. Band-tailed 
Pigeons were reported by the Audubon 
Association on March 11 in Marin County. 
Townsend Warblers were in flocks and sing- 
ing freely from March 25 to April 8. 

Mrs. Kelly reports that the Bonaparte’s 
Gulls began to increase in numbers on the 
Alameda shore about March 15, the-majority 
of them being in summer plumage by April 
8. Forster Terns were seen on March 15 and 
April 8. Dowitchers began coming in on 
March 15 and have become very abundant. 
Red-backed Sandpipers have been present 
since February 25 but have been outnum- 
bered by Western and Least. Sanderling have 
also been seen constantly, the number being 
largest on March 4. Marbled Godwits 
numbered 24 on March 25 (a hot day) and 
were very noisy; by April 8 they were 100 
strong. Western Willets were most plentiful 
the first half of March and the first flock (24) 
of Hudsonian Curlew came on April 8. A 
few Black-bellied Plover have been present 
throughout the period, and many of them 
were in summer plumage after the middle 
of March. Two Snowy Plover were seen 
April 8. 

The water-birds on Lake Merritt dimin- 
ished in numbers rapidly after their loafing- 
places were opened to boating, on February 
22. A count made by Mr. Dixon on April 8 
showed a total of less than 125 Ducks, the 
majority being Baldpates. Eared Grebes 
numbered 15 and Coots 300. The one increase 
was of Snow Geese, the one lone bird of the 
winter having annexed a companion. Ap- 
parently the marked increase in the numbers 
of the Ducks on the bay was due to the de- 
sertion of Lake Merritt, for after February 
22 many Canvasbacks and Scaup joined the 
Surf and White-winged Scoters. 
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A hurried survey of the ponds and salt 
pools at Baumberg on April 12 yielded very 
satisfactory results. The heavy rains of the 
first two weeks of April had provided plenty 
of fresh water. Every few moments flocks of 
several hundreds of Ducks rose with a great 
splash and whirring of wings and circled 
above us. Most prominent among them were 
the Shovellers, but Pintail, Baldpates, and 
Ruddies were also identified. About 17 
Avocets;. one Yellow-leg, many Western 
Sandpipers, and one Red-backed in full 
plumage waded about in the shallow water 
while Sanderling and a few Snowy Plover 
were very conspicuous on the dark colored 
mud of the banks. Horned Larks and Pipits 
were very tame, as were also the Brewer and 
Red-winged Blackbirds. In one. slender 
eucalyptus tree was congregated an enor- 
mous flock of House Finches, all singing 
and chattering in the most excited manner. 
When disturbed, they flew out in such num- 
bers that they reminded one of a swarm of 
bees. One could imagine it to be a great 
matrimonial bureau functioning for the whole 
of northern Californias If so, business had 
already begun to show results for in a very 
loosely constructed nest nearby, from which 
the female had just been flushed, was a blue 
egg.—AMELIA S. ALLEN, Berkeley, Calif. 


Los ANGELES REGIoN.—The period under 
consideration has been, for the most part, 
typical of a ‘dry winter,’ with temperatures 
somewhat above normal, relative humidity 
very low, and with frequent winds from the 
deserts. No rain fell until April 1 and 2, when 
there were light showers, and April 9 and 10, 
very copious showers. 

About the middle of February, accumu- 
lations of waste at fish canneries near San 
Pedro attracted immense numbers of Gulls 
to the region. Glaucous-winged and Herring 
Gulls were more numerous than is usual, In 
lagoons near the coast, Shoveller and Pintail 
Ducks were very numerous, and smaller 
numbers of Mallards, Baldpates, Green- 
winged, and Cinnamon Teal were also ob- 
served. Three Fulvous Tree Ducks, first 
recorded on February 28, near Playa del Rey, 
were again noticed on March rr and 28. 
During the same period a lake in the Santa 


Monica mountains afforded a different list, 


Mallards, Canvasbacks, and Redheads pre- 
dominating. At the latter place, March ras 
a Hooded Merganser was seen. By the end of 
March most of the Ducks and Gulls had dis- 
appeared from lake and shore. 

Avocets, which were seen in shallow la- 
goons near Playa del Rey about February 15, 
have been present in varying numbers on 
each of nine dates, covering the period to 
April 6, the maximum number, 78, occurring 
March 17 (Mrs. C. H. Hall). With few ex- 


_ ceptions, the Avocets seen were in summer 


plumage. The behavior of one pair, on March 
13, seemed to point to possible nesting. The 
handsome male advanced to within a few 
feet of the party, beating its sides with pow- 
erful wing-strokes, with lowered head sweep- 
ing the bill from side to side, snapping the 
mandibles and uttering hissing sounds. 
Presently it was joined by a duller colored 
individual, taken to be the mate, the latter 
remaining a passive but evidently interested 
spectator. 

At the same place, March 27, 15 Yellow- 
legs, 1 Wilson’s Snipe, 25 Marbled Godwits, 
and a Snowy Egret were seen. The Egret 
allowed a close approach, so that all its 
distinguishing characters were well seen. It 
continued its walking and capture of small 
fish to within perhaps 75 feet of the five ob- 
servers. Four Wilson’s Snipe were seen the 
following day at another place. 

On April 6, a Snowy Egret was seen in 
company with one American Egret. 

February 22, an Albino Nuttall Wood- 
pecker (now a mounted specimen in the 
County Museum) was found by Mrs. W. H. 
Martz and Mrs. Irving J. Mitchell. The 
black pigment was entirely suppressed, while 
the red persisted. Eyes were brown, bill and 
feet white, For a period of about three weeks 
it was an object of interest to many visitors 
to the bit of woodland where it was appar- 
ently at home and undisturbed by the 
watchers of its mode of life. 

Fox Sparrows, which have been absent 
from the foothill regions all winter, were 
found by Mrs. Martz and Mrs. Mitchell 
coming to a dripping water-pipe, newly 
placed through dense chaparral in Griffith 
Park, on March 29. The following morning 
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the writer accompanied them to the place, 


where we watched for an hour or more, 
seeing about fifteen individuals come to 
drink or bathe. Two varieties were distin- 
guished, representing, it was thought, the 
Thick-billed and Slate-colored groups. 

It is thought that Lutescent Warblers 
have wintered in the chaparral in some num- 
bers, as a song, believed to be attributable to 
them and not distinguishable from that of 
the species now here, has been heard through- 
out the winter. One individual was seen by 
the writer on January 28. 

Rufous Hummingbirds arrived February 
25 and became common after the middle of 
March. The Arizona Hooded Oriole came 
March 6; Allen and Costa Hummingbirds 
early in March. Violet-Green Swallows do 
not appear upon our lists until March 20, 
when the Warbling Vireo arrived. On this 
date the plain Titmouse had young in the 
nest, and a Golden Eagle was seen carrying a 
green twig into a crevice in the cliffs. March 
17 and 18, Western Kingbirds were seen, 
becoming common within the succeeding few 
days. Cliff Swallows arrived March 21, when 
Mountain Bluebirds were last seen. March 
24 brought the Least Vireo; March 25, the 
Lincoln Sparrow. 

March 26, a Townsend Solitaire was seen 
in a cafion of the Sierra Madres, and on the 
same date one was found in Palm Cafion, on 
the desert side of the mountains. On this 
date also, the first Black-throated Gray 
Warbler of the season was noted. Lutescent 
and Pileolated Warblers are fairly common. 
April 1, a first sight record of Yellow War- 
bler, though its song was heard a few days 
earlier. 

Three Ferruginous Rough-legged Hawks 
were seen on dry ranch lands where squirrels 
were abundant, on March 17. Resident birds 
that frequent such areas were abundant. 
Five Roadrunners were noted. 

March 19. Large flocks of Band-tailed 
Pigeons were still in oak woods where first 
seen in the fall. Large flocks of Robins are 
still found feeding upon the berries of the 
camphor trees in Pasadena. 

April 8, ro Rufous Hummingbirds were 
about a thicket of Indian tobacco.— FRANCES 
B Scunewer, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Book Pets and Reviews 


SIDELIGHTS ON Brrps. AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE Stupy oF Birp-Lire. By H. Knicut 
HorsFietp. With a foreword by W. 
Eacte Ciarke. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York, 1923. 8vo, 224 pages; 2 drawings, 
17 photographs. 

Here is a book which contains a great deal 
of interesting, readable information about 
birds. There are chapters devoted to their 
nests, eggs, the altitude and speed at which 
they fly, their migrations, senses, language 
and home-life, their place in art and litera- 
ture, including the Bible. 

The author’s experience appears to have 
been largely confined to British birds and 
British bird-books, but even with this re- 
striction he has had a wide field to draw 
from, and his material is well-chosen and 
attractively presented. One need not belong 
in the ranks of professed bird students to 
find one’s attention closely held by these 
essays on bird-life-—F. M. C. 


Tuer Bird CLASSES OF THE AUDUBON SOCI- 
ETY OF THE District oF CoLumsra, II. 
1913-22. Published by the Society. 8vo, 
8 pages. 

The Audubon Society of the District of 
Columbia has issued an 8-page pamphlet to 
commemorate the completion of the twenty- 
fifth year of its Bird Class. It includes a 
historical résumé covering the entire period 
and a more detailed report for the years 
1913-22, the years 1898-1912 having been 
treated in an earlier publication. With the 
staff of the Biological Survey to draw upon, 
and a membership which includes a number 
of devoted bird students, this Society has 
an unrivaled corps of instructors, who have 
contributed their services to this admirable 
work.—_F.. M.'C. 


Tur Common Hawks anp Owts oF CAaLi- 
FORNIA FROM THE STANDPOINT OF THE 
Rancuer. By JosepH Drxon. Circular 
No. 236. University of California, College 
of Agriculture. 20 pages; ills. 


It is evident that the writer of this pam- 
phlet is familiar not only with his subject 


but his audience. He presents his facts in 
an informal, interesting, readable way with- 
out too much detail and in a manner de- 
signed to hold the attention as well as to 
convince the audience he addresses. The 
specialist too often writes only for his col- 
leagues and fails, therefore, to reach the very 
persons for whom his work is intended. 
The man who can concentrate on one sub- 
ject, bending all his efforts to production in 
a restricted field, and still retain the view- 
point of the public-at-large, is the exception. 
—F. M. C: 


THE Purpose oF BIRD CENSUSES AND 
How To Taxe THem. By May 
THACHER CooKE. Department Circular 
261, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
8vo, 4 pages. 

The contents of this leaflet are well ex- 
plained by the title. It includes also a 
call for observers to make counts of the 
birds nesting in a given area. Volunteers 
for this work should secure a copy of this 
circular of instructions.—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Avux.—In the April number, ‘Some 
Aspects of the Group Habit among Birds,’ 
by Charles L. Whittle, calls attention to 
the local units of which any widely distrib- 
uted species must in many cases be com- 
posed. This is not a new concept, being a 
necessary corollary of the breaking up of 
species into local races in the diversified and 
isolated climates of our West, of the local 
variations in the song of a given species long 
noticed by field ornithologists, of the return 
of individuals to identical nesting-grounds 
recently corroborated by bird-banding. The 
return of individuals to identical winter 
quarters as well, recently discovered by bird- 
banding, naturally suggests the association 
of groups of migratory birds throughout 
the year, summer, winter and on migration 
but no satisfactory confirmatory evidence 
thereof is here presented. The article is 
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Book News 


largely speculative in character, but should 


be useful in pointing out an interesting 


aspect of the problems of migration and 
distribution. It contains mention of two 
recent bird-banding items of considerable 
interest: a Song Sparrow banded at, Co- 
hasset, Mass., by L. B. Fletcher, July 6, 


1922, retaken January 14 and 28, 10923, 


would appear to be a permanent resident 
individual. Results published from time to 
time in Brrp-Lore’s season report have 
shown summer resident and winter resident 
Song Sparrows for the New York region, and 
data reported has also indicated permanent 
resident individuals there, though none such, 
as complete as could be desired, has yet been 
obtained. In the Connecticut Valley, A. C. 
Bagg has retaken individual Tree Sparrows 
from a wintering flock in a succeeding year, 
showing a stability in personnel for that 
species at his station, from winter to winter, 
so far not brought out by trapping and band- 
ing records in the New York region. 

‘The Connecticut Valley. A Highway of 
Migration’, by A. C. Bagg, sketches the 
scenic features of the Valley (illustrated with 
two full-page plates) and describes the north- 
ward and southward flights of birds following 
it as a highway of migration. What is said 
of the retreat of early spring migrants down 
the Valley when met by unfavorable weather, 
commands particular attention. Such ret- 
rograde movements are in most cases very 
difficult to prove. 

‘Blue Feathers,’ by Bancroft, Chamot, 
Merritt, and Mason, explains the color of 
non-metallic blue and green feathers. White 
feathers ordinarily appear so because their 
particles scatter the rays of white light with- 
out modifying them. Non-metallic blue in 
feathers, so far as known, is also due to 
mechanical action, very minute pores in the 
walls of specialized cells being of a size to 
scatter and turn back the blue rays of white 
light and allow the orange rays to pass 
through. Such an arrangement is ordinarily 
associated with dark pigment so placed as to 
form a background for and bring out the blue 
advantageously. In green feathers the blue 
cells are overlaid by a translucent yellow 
layer, the color of which is of a chemical or 
pigment nature. This is a technical dis- 
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cussion, convincing so far as it can be fol- 
lowed by the lay reader. 

Other papers of general interest are the 
conclusion of his study of the Black-crowned 
Night Heron by Gross, details of nest, eggs, 
growth and plumages, profusely illustrated 
from photographs; ‘Bird Banding and Bird 
Migration Work at Rossiten on the Baltic 
Sea’ by T. G. Ahrens, which describes the 
well-known German station that has been 
instrumental in determining what are the 
migration routes of European birds; ‘Nest- 
ing of the Evening Grosbeak in Northern 
Michigan,’ by J. S. Ligon (photograph of 
nesting tree and of a young bird). It is 
probable that a dozen pairs were nesting in 
one pine grove at Whitefish Point, and a few 
Grosbeaks observed in some pines half a 
mile away likely had nests there. 

Allan Brooks writes of ‘Notes on the Birds 
of Porcher Island, B. C.,’ and G. E. Verrill, 
‘Rough Notes on the Ayifauna of Paita, Peru,’ 
a sketch of the general avifaunal features of 
this tropical desert coast as aside from de- 
detailed identification of species. Griscom 
and Huber have short systematic papers on 
neotropical birds, the latter author de- 
scribing two forms, and Kuroda describes 
two new races of the Long-tailed Titmouse 
from Japan and Korea. Mrs. Reichenberger 
calls attention to different methods of 
measuring birds with a view to the advantage 
of having some uniform international method. 

General Notes contain, as always, many 
items of faunal interest, and in this case dis- 
cussion of several nomenclatural points. 
Stoddard concludes that the Northern Phala- 
rope is not uncommon in flocks off shore on 
southern Lake Michigan in August and 
September. Swope finds that Brrp-Lore’s 
Christmas Census shows a large increase for 
the Bob-white in Ohio after seven years of 
no shooting. There is a report of Richard- 
son’s Owl at Cohasset, Mass. (H. G. Whittle), 
and Platisburg, N. Y. (S. C. Bishop), the 
past winter, which may be of interest to 
bird students of New York and New Eng- 
land who have considered this species too 
northwestern to be even a remote possibility 
in their region. Latham reports a breeding 
Red-breasted Nuthatch from Long Island.— 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


A WELL-KNOWN writer of popular nature 
stories, who imposes on himself so high a 
standard of accuracy that his audience is 
not only interested but instructed, described 
to us the other day his one and only experi- 
ence in ‘broadcasting’ from a radio station. 
He chose for his subject a portion of his 
most successful lecture, and cheerfully and 
with animation he began to address his un- 
seen audience. All went well until he reached 
the first point at which he was accustomed 
to receive applause, when he unconsciously 
waited a moment for the response that did 
not come. After this had happened several 
times, he found himself speaking as mechani- 
cally as a phonograph, and, at the conclusion 
of his task, he uttered an emphatic “Never 
again.” 

The application of this incident lies in 
our belief that between broadcasting and 
editing a magazine there exists a strong 
similarity. Issue after issue the Editor, 
through his own pen, or that of his contribu- 
tors, addresses an unseen and, as a rule, 
unresponsive audience. An apparent or 
actual error is promptly called to his atten- 
tion, but he can assume that he has won the 
approval of his readers only by their failure 
to criticize. Criticism we welcome, particu- 
larly if it be constructive, but we confess 
also to a desire for commendation. Quite 
frankly, we ourselves believe that Brrp-LoRE 
presents to its readers articles both enter- 
taining and helpful which are deserving of 
enthusiastic praise. Where in all the litera- 
ture of ornithology will one find, for example, 


such detailed information in regard to the 
dates at which certain birds migrate, as Dr. 
Oberholser presents in every other issue of 
Birp-LorE? In what other publication is 
there such a review of affairs in the bird 
world, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, as 
may be found in every issue of Brrp-LoRE? 
Where else can be found so attractive and 
informing series of walks and talks with 
birds as Dr. Allen contributes number after 
number? ~ 

The latter query prompts us to say paren- 
thetically that the illustrations which ac- 
company Dr. Allen’s article in the current 
number are, in our opinion, to be ranked 
among the best photographs of birds which 
Brrp-Lore has ever published; and while we 
are in this mood of self-praise, we may add 
that this is equivalent to saying the best we 
have ever seen anywhere. We base this 
statement, not on their technical excellence, 
but rather on their presentation of the 
characters of the species they represent. 

Brrp-Lore’s life is practically co-exten- 
sive with that of successful bird photog- 
raphy in this country. Approximately 3,000 
photographs of birds have appeared in our 
pages. What a store-house of authentic, 
graphic information regarding the appear- 
ance of birds in nature is contained in this 
series of illustrations! Where does any- 
thing comparable with it exist? 

Were it not proper that editors should 
themselves be governed by the same re- 
strictions in regard to the use of space that 
they impose on their contributors, we might 
continue indefinitely to describe Brrp-Lorr’s 
many excellencies. Some one, we are con- 
vinced, should pay a tribute to them, and, 
if no one volunteers to fill the part of eulogist, 
we will take it ourselves. At least we must 
be permitted a word to express our own un- 
bounded admiration for Brrp-Lore’s colored 
plates, drawn by the country’s leading bird 
artists, and reproduced regardless of expense 
by her foremost engravers. By the end of 
the present year we shall have figured in 
color the male, female, and immature plum- 
ages of every species of North American 
passerine bird, and this alone is an achieve- 
ment well deserving of commendation— 
even of our own! 
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Edited by A. A. ALLEN, Ph.D. 
Address all communications relative to the work of this 
department to the Editor, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


DAISY FIELDS IN JUNE 
By A. A. ALLEN 
With Photographs by the Author 


Where daisies and buttercups vie with the clover and timothy for possession 
of the farmer’s hay-field, there lives a group of birds quite as distinctive and 
just as restricted in their distribution as the birds of the marshes which we 
discussed in the last number of Brrp-LorE. Some of them, like the Meadow- 
lark and the Bobolink, are known to every farmer’s boy, and are as much a 
part of his life as the hay and the grain and the dusty road to school. But 
others, less conspicuous, like the Vesper, Savanna, and Grasshopper Sparrows 
are lumped together by him under the common appellation of ‘ground bird.’ 
Still others, like the Henslow’s Sparrow, pass entirely unnoticed, their weak 
voices mingling with the myriad insect notes. There are many birds that are 
occasionally found in the open fields in search of food or by mere chance, but 
the ones that make up the ‘open-field community’ are those that not only get 
their food there, but nest there a’so and spend practically their whole lives 
away from the bushes and trees. Naturally, they often fly to the top of a bush 
or tree that stands in the field, for it makes a conspicuous singing-place, but a 
fence-post or a bare telegraph pole suits them just as well, for there is nothing 
in a tree that is particularly attractive to them. Let us, then, direct our steps, 
in this number of Birp-Lore, along some country road until we get away from 
houses and barns and bushes and trees and come to the extensive fields of 
clover and daisies. It will be better if we search out some field that has not 
been plowed for several years, where the hay is less dense and the ‘weeds’ more 
numerous, for this is the type of.field that these birds like the best. 

As we trudge along the dusty road (and it will be much better if we leave 
automobiles and paved roads behind us), certain birds will be quite conspicuous. 
There will be Swallows on the wires, Red-headed Woodpeckers or Flickers on 
the telephone poles, Kingbirds and Wood Pewees in the apple trees, and Gold- 
finches on the dandelions by the wayside, but none of these birds belongs to 
the community that we are out to study and we pass them by. It is only when 
the plaintive whistle of the Meadowlark reaches our ears that we begin our 
study of the birds of the open fields. ‘It’s sweet to me,” he seems to call, and we 
assume that he means life in the open, and we are thoroughly willing to agree 
with him. If we approach the vicinity of his nest, his note changes and, though 
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still plaintive, it is only about half as long, as though he were calling to his 
mate “beware.” It is not until we leave that we hear his full song again, and 
then it sounds to us as though he were calling ‘‘All is well.” | 

One familiar only with the plaintive song of the Meadowlark will have 
difficulty in recognizing the various harsh call-notes and a rather pleasing 
rattle as originating from the same bird. Ordinarily, the Meadowlark sings 
from a fence-post or the top of a tree in the open, but, occasionally, in a burst 
of enthusiasm, he mounts upward in the air on quivering wings and repeats and 
modulates his song until it is scarcely recognizable. At such times it resembles 
more the flight-song of the Western Meadowlark, which never sings as simple 
a refrain as our eastern bird. 

It is no easy matter to find the Meadowlark’s nest, but the task grows 
simpler if we have learned the bird’s vocabulary, or at least some of the alarm- 


MEADOWLARK AND ITS DOMED NEST 


notes by which it is possible to guess the general vicinity of the nest. Then, if 
we withdraw to a distance, until the male no longer indicates alarm by his 
voice, and watch him through glasses, he will, sooner or later, fly down to 
visit his mate at the nest. Even then, however, it is no easy matter to find it, 
for it is roofed over with grasses and has the opening on one side. I have known 
careless persons actually to step on the eggs before discovering the nest. 
After the eggs have hatched, the roof does not last long, and by the time the 
young are hali-grown the nest is usually as open as a Bobolink’s or a Vesper 
Sparrow’s. 

Examining a Meadowlark in a museum, or observing the bright yellow breast 
on any colored plate of the bird, one would think that this would be a con- 
spicuous mark in the field. On the contrary, one has to be close to see it, or 
the bird has to be in full sunlight, At other times, the yellow is entirely AR 
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sorbed by the greens and browns of the grasses, and the bird appears uniformly 
brownish. It is the conspicuous white outer tail-feathers that make the best 
field-mark, appearing as two square white patches as the bird flies away. 

_ As we approach the daisy field of our choice, a small grayish bird runs ahead 
of us in the road, awaits our approach, and then flits along a little farther. It 
is about the size and shape of a Song Sparrow and has the same streaked 
breast, with a larger spot in the middle, but it is a grayer bird, and when it 
flies it usually, but not always, shows white outer tail-feathers. It is the Vesper 
Sparrow, one of our birds of the open field. We often find Song Sparrows along 
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VESPER SPARROW AND NEST 


the roadside, also, but never far from bushes or brush-piles in which they can 
take refuge when frightened. The Vesper Sparrow, on the other hand, when 
alarmed, flies up and away through the open. The songs of the two birds are 
also somewhat alike, though that of the Vesper Sparrow is usually clearer and 
sweeter and ordinarily begins with two low notes, and then two high notes 
followed by a trill. It might be expressed by the phrase “Listen to my evening 
singing.” The Song Sparrow’s song is less clear, usually begins with three low 
notes followed by one high, one low, and a trill, and can often be fitted to the 
phrase ‘“‘Hip hip hoo-ray, boys, spring is here.” There is a third bird that re- 
sembles the Song and the Vesper Sparrow in color and markings, the Savannah 
Sparrow, another of our field birds. It has the same streaked breast with a 
larger spot in the middle, but its tail is shorter and it has a fairly conspicuous 
yellow line over the eye and less conspicuous ones below the eyes and through 
the middle of the crown. Its song, however, is entirely different having more 
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of an insect quality. It usually begins with two low tsips followed by a high — 


trill and a shorter lower trill which might be represented ts¢p, tsip, see, ee, ee, 
me-ee. The Vesper Sparrow and the Savanna Sparrow are a good deal alike 
in habits, both building cup-shaped nests in slight hollows in the sod, but the 
Vesper Sparrow usually prefers more open places in the meadow, often nesting 
by the roadside where there is some bare ground, while the Savanna as often 
as not selects a place in the thick clover. 

In addition to the Vesper Sparrow, there is another bird that we may see 
running in the roadway ahead of us, the Prairie Horned Lark. The Lark is 
somewhat larger than the Vesper Sparrow, less streaked on the back, and more 
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SAVANNA SPARROW AND NEST 


of a pinkish brown in color. Its most distinctive characters, however, are the 
black markings about its face; the crescent on its breast, the broad bar from 
the bill to its cheeks, and the narrow line of feathers border ng the crown, which 
can be elevated on either side so as to form tiny ‘horns.’ The markings are 
more conspicuous in the male which, likewise, has a yellower throat. 

The Horned Larks are the first birds to come back in the spring to the 
northern states, if they have not spent the winter there, often arriving early 
in February. By the middle of March they are often nesting, so that the 
incubating or even the brooding bird may get covered by the late snows. The 
most interesting thing about the Horned Lark, however, is its habit, in common 
with the European Skylark, of soaring. Starting from the ground, often at 
one’s very feet, the male bird mounts upward on a giant spiral until it is almost 
out of sight. Then, as a tiny speck in the blue, it hovers and sings. The song 
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is not at all comparable with that of the Skylark, made famous by the poets; 
indeed, it sounds more lik esome one climbing over a wire fence, but the be 
formance which follows is fully as thrilling as that of its European cousin for, 
closing its wings, the Lark plunges headlong towards the earth. Like a plummet 
it drops; for hundreds of feet it plunges unchecked until within but a few 
feet of the ground, where, ever so gracefully, it spreads its wings and shoots 
abruptly forward, checking its momentum and alighting as though nothing 
had happened. 

Now we have come to the field, white with daisies and spotted with 
black-eyed Susans and devil’s paint-brush—a poor hay-field but a very good 
- place for the birds of the open country. Two or three Bobolinks are chasing 
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PRAIRIE HORNED LARKS AND NEST FROM WHICH THE INCUBATING BIRD HAD JUST 
BEEN FLUSHED AFTER A SNOWSTORM 


each other about the field, making it resound with riotous song, a grand medley 
of warbles and banjo-like notes that can be confused with nothing else. The 
cream and gray and white spots on their upperparts all appear white at a 
distance and reflect, in turn, the white of the daisies, their black underparts 
appearing as nought but shadows. We see nothing of the Sparrow-like females 
that are sitting close on their nests, but, if we should, it would pay to watch 
them until they fly to their homes, for the Bobolink’s nest is just as difficult to 
discover as the Meadowlark’s, though it is not roofed over. The thickly spotted 
eggs are far from conspicuous, especially when the nest is placed in the dense 
grass or clover. The birds never fly directly to or from their nests, but, ordi- 
narily, traverse the ro to 15 feet nearest the nest on the ground, and out of 
sight of marauding eyes. So even if you mark exactly the spot where the female 
flies down, it may take you a half an hour to locate the nest. 

As we listen to the ecstatic outbursts of the male Bobolinks, it is difficult 
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for us to believe that within a few weeks they will be silent or, at best, announc- 


ing their presence by only a metallic pink, and that they will change their © 


striking black-and-white suits for the somber clothes of the female. Then, 
better known as ‘Ricebirds’ or ‘Reedbirds’, they will start on a 5,000-mile journey 
to Brazil and northern Argentina. They seem so devoid of care and so abso- 
lutely satisfied with their present environment that one naturally thinks they 
might stay until the frosts seared the meadows, but, instead, they will scarcely 
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A PAIR OF BOBOLINKS AND THEIR HOME 


wait until their young are strong on the wing before flocking to the marshes and 
starting on their southward flight. 

Such a medley of sounds arises from the Bobolinks that we might easily 
suppose that there were no other inhabitants of the daisy field, but if we can 
close our ears to their voices, we will soon become aware of many lesser folks 
adding their bit to the general concert. Were we not already familiar with the 
song of the Savanna Sparrow, we might attribute all of the tiny trills that 
we hear to the crickets and grasshoppers; but, having once learned what to 
listen for, we can soon pick out the songs of three or four of these little short- 
tailed Sparrows, and perhaps locate the birds perched on the top of some of 
the taller weeds, their heads thrown back and their little bodies aquiver with 
all the enthusiasm of their more musically endowed cousins. If we know just 
what to listen for, we may be able to pick out the song of a Grasshopper Spar- 
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Tow among them or off to one side of the field. It is only about half as long as 
the song of the Savanna Sparrow and of even more insectlike quality, lacking 
entirely the second and lower trill of that bird: tsip, tsip, see-eeee. 

If the Grasshopper Sparrow did not sing, or if he sang from the ground, he 
might never be discovered, so inconspicuous is he; but, like all other birds, his 
song, such as it is, is an announcement to the world and all other Grasshopper 
Sparrows that a certain part of the field belongs to him and he will brook 
no intrusion. Therefore, while making the announcement, he wants to be as 
conspicuous as possible, and he flies-to the tallest weed or fence-post within 
his territory. At other times, he runs around mouse-like on the ground and is 
- never seen unless flushed, and then but for an instant, for he never flies far 
before dropping back into the grass. After the nest is started, the male seldom 
ventures very far from it, so that it is comparatively easy to mark the general 
location of every nest in a field. It is not so easy to find the nest, however, for 
it is roofed over like a Meadowlark’s, though the whiteness of the eggs catches 
one’s eye much sooner than the eggs of the Savanna Sparrow or the Bobolink, 
which are gray and heavily marked with brown. In all of the accompanying 
photographs it should be remembered that the vegetation has been pressed 
aside from the nest so as to make it and the eggs as conspicuous as possible. 
It seems more than a coincidence, however, that the field birds that lay con- 
spicuous eggs build roofs to their nests. 

Tf one has difficulty in finding the Grasshopper Sparrow, he might as well 
never start hunting for the Henslow’s Sparrow, for both in song and habit it 
is as much less conspicuous than the Grasshopper Sparrow than the Grass- 
hopper is less conspicuous than the Savanna. I have never heard of anyone 
discovering it for the first time all by himself, though after his attention has 
been called to it he may discover it in some of his most familiar hunting-grounds. 
It seems to prefer the oldest and most run-down fields, though occasionally a 
little colony gets started in a good hay-field, alongside of the Savanna and 
Grasshopper Sparrows. An entomologist listening for unusual insects is more 
likely to discover this bird than an ornithologist with an ear attuned to bird- 
voices. Tisape... tisape, its call sounds to me, usually with quite an interval 
between the syllables. More than likely each dissyllable tsape represents the 
bird’s complete song, and, if so, it is the most unpretentious effort with which 
I am familiar, comparable only with the voicelessness of the Anhinga and 
Frigate-bird. 

After one has learned the song of the Henslow’s Sparrow, he will be able to 
pick out the bird in the field from among the Grasshopper and Savanna 
Sparrows by its more conspicuous whitish bill and the faint streaks on the sides 
of its breast, and it will give him no small degree of satisfaction to identify ity 
though it may not add materially to his esthetic enjoyment of the daisy fields 
in June. 

The nest of the Henslow’s Sparrow resembles that of the Savanna, but the 
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eggs are white, rlike those of the Grasshopper Sparrow, though more heavily 
spotted. : 
We have enumerated but seven birds as composing the open-field community 
and, indeed, they are the most typical members in the northern and eastern 
states, though we might include the Bob-white, the introduced Pheasant, the 
Killdeer, and even the Spotted Sandpiper, were we to list the birds that nest 
in the fields away from bushes. They spend so much of their lives in other 
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environments, however, that we may well exclude them from our ‘com- 
munity.’ Further south or further west there would naturally be other or 
different members of the community, but wherever one finds the open fields, 
he will find a circumscribed group of birds designed by nature to live and 
derive their sustenance therefrom. 


SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 


There is, perhaps, no group of birds more accessible or more easily studied 
with a class than the birds of the open fields. They are not ordinarily very 
timid, and when frightened usually fly through the open where they can be 
followed. They often frequent roadsides where they become accustomed to 
people passing and sit on the fences or telephone wires ‘where they can be 
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; _Teadily observed, even by large classes of children. If it seems desirable to 
_ find their nests, it is easier with a class than in any other way, for, by joining 


hands and forming a long line, it takes but a few minutes to cover the entire 


_ field and flush the incubating birds from their nests. Great caution should be 


used, however, to walk slowly and watch the ground at one’s feet, so that a 
nest will not be stepped upon. Indeed, unless every one of the bird class is 
seriously interested and naturally cautious, it is better not to hunt for the 
nests in this way. It is better to sit down where the birds can be watched, and 


when they have been observed to fly to the same spot several times, send one 


or two of the most cautious to find the nest while the rest continue to watch 


_ the actions of the birds. More can be learned on every bird-walk by ceasing to 
_ walk when the desired place has been reached than by trying to follow the 


birds. Observe where the birds are singing when you first arrive, and then 
seat the class in the most advantageous place and wait for the birds to come 
back or resume their former activities. Success will depend upon the quiet 
the teacher is able to maintain. 

It is a good idea to make a map or diagram of the field or fields under ob- 
servation and place on it each time the general location where each bird is 
heard singing. It will soon be evident that different parts of the fields are 


_ always frequented by certain birds, and it might be possible to divide up the 


field into so many ‘claims’ or ‘territories,’ with not more than one pair of a 
kind in each territory. Copies of the map could be dist ibuted to each member 
of the class, with the instructions to make several visits to the region and 
mark each time the singing-place of each bird. In no better way can the 


~ importance of ‘territory’ in bird-life, the attachment of a bird to its nesting- 


site, and its methods of securing a suitable area in which to rear its young, be 
learned. The relation between the nesting-area and the feeding-area in the 
different species might likewise be brought out; some, like the Savannah, 
Grasshopper and Henslow’s Sparrows, feeding in the same area in which they 
nest, and others, like the Meadowlark, Bobolink, and Vesper Sparrow, often 
finding their food at a considerable distance. 


SUMMER BIRD-STUDY 


The time has come again to remind teachers and others who are desirous 
of getting a good grounding in ornithology, either to assist them in their teaching 
or for their own pleasure, that the opportunity awaits them this summer in 
many of the university, college, or other summer schools. It is perfectly possible 
to combine ornithology with some other course in any of these summer schools, 
or, in many of them, to devote one’s entire time to the study and receive 
university credit for it. The School Department of Brrp-LorE endeavors to 
maintain a complete list of the summer courses in ornithology, and the Editor 
will be glad to assist anyone, planning summer study, with the information 
which he has.—A. A. A. 
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FROM YOUNG OBSERVERS 
PRIZE ESSAYS 


A good way of stimulating interest in birds, and at the same time com- 
bining bird-study with the language lessons in the elementary grades, is by 
the writing of prize essays. Such a contest was held recently in the sixth grade 
in Big Rapids, Mich., and we take pleasure in printing the prize essay written 
by Caroline Morris as a sample of what might be done in other schools and 
what might be expected in the sixth grade. 


BOB-WHITE 


Length, ro inches. Known everywhere by its clear call, or which it is 
named. 

Its natural dwelling is in the United States, east of the plains, but is known 
in many places in the West. _ 

It builds its nest on the ground and under bushes, brush-heaps, and along 
the roots of trees. 

The Bob-white is loved by everyone in the country and the hunters know 
it better than any other game-bird in the United States. Some people raise 
them in captivity. The food of this bird consists of seeds, grain, and wild fruits. 

It is a great friend of the farmers, as it eats some of the insects that are 
serious pests to him. Every farmer should see that the Bob-white is protected. 

A few years ago there was a law made in this state that the Bob-whites 
should be protected and that no one should hunt them as game. 

The male calls ‘‘Bob-White, Bob-Bob-White”’ and the female answers in 
a way that sounds like this: ‘I’m over here, I’m over here, I’m over here.” 


AN ACTIVE JUNIOR AUDUBON CLUB IN GRANT SCHOOL 
DES MOINES, IOWA 


Our Club has held its weekly meetings regularly throughout the past two 
school years. Lately we have been studying the spring birds; before that we 
studied winter-feeding. 

Professor Ross, of Drake University, visited us one afternoon lately and 
showed us lantern slides of our Iowa birds, and told us about them and their 
value, as he went along. 

Our teacher brought us a Goldfinch’s nest lined with her mother’s hair. 

Our meetings last about three quarters of an hour and are held after school. 
Our officers are Clayton Boggess, President; John Stokeley, Vice-President; 
John Butler, Chairman of Committee; and Dorothy Cavett, Secretary. 

In the past year we have noted an increase of winter birds in our part of 
town. We have had very good attendance at our meetings—from thirty-five 
to fifty-five—and all are enthusiastic. 
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Our Club is going to put up a bird-bath on the school-grounds, and plant a 
little shrubbery about it, in order to make a spot attractive to the birds. 

We have also appointed half a dozen of our members to be bird-detectives 
in our part of town. Their duty will be to see that the birds are not molested 
by girls and boys, and to teach them the value of our song-birds.—DoroTHy 
Cavett, Secretary. 


A SUCCESSFUL BIRD-HOUSE AND WINTER FEEDING 
COMPETITION IN MISSOURI 


Last spring (1922), the children in the seventh and eighth grades of the 
Webster Groves schools, as part of their manual training work, made bird- 
houses and shelter-sheds. Three members of the ‘Bird Section’ from the 
‘Nature Study Society,’ were asked to act as judges of the best houses made. 
The Parent-Teacher’s Associations, in the various schools, gave prizes to the 
children doing the best work. The workmanship and enthusiasm displayed — 
by the children was wonderful, but many of the houses were absolutely useless 
as bird-homes. 

For this reason, the ‘Bird Section’ decided to conduct a contest, open to 
children of any age, for attracting birds. After a great deal of thought on the 
part of the Committee, instructions were printed and rules were given to the 
children. Members of the Society went to the four schools in Webster Groves 
and tried to interest as many children as possible. At the end of summer an 
open-air picture show and party was held on the lawn of one of the members, 
- and the prizes awarded to the children who had made the largest number of 
points. 

As so many children in this climate go away for the entire summer, it was 
decided to hold another contest for ‘Winter Feeding.’ The suggestions and 
rules were again formulated for this contest and distributed to the children. 
One member of the Parent-Teacher’s Association was asked to serve in each 
school, to help organize the children, and to give them copies of the rules. Then 
the Superintendent of our schools also had the rules printed and given to all 
the children in the upper grades, and in one school, the teachers are keeping 
account of the points made by each child ——ELeanor Hatt Martin, Webster 
Groves, Mo. 


HERONS OF THE UNITED STATES 


By T. GILBERT PEARSON 


= Che National Association of Audubon Societies 


BULLETIN NO. 5 (PART III) 


LOUISIANA HERON (Hydranassa tricolor ruficollis) 


DESCRIPTION.—The plumage of the Louisiana Heron contains almost as 
great mixture of colors as that of the Great Blue Heron. Generally, at a little 
distance the bird looks grayish or slaty above and very light beneath. By re- 
ferring to the accompanying picture (Plate No. 3, Figure 1) one may get a 
pretty accurate idea of its markings as drawn by Fuertes. 

Even for a Heron the bird is very slender. It is 26 inches in length, thus 
being 4 inches longer than the Little Blue Heron, but probably does not weigh 
any more. Many observers have been deeply impressed with the grace and 
ease displayed by the Louisiana Heron as it wades about the margins of swamps 
or ponds searching for its food. Audubon wrote that he always called it “The 
Lady of the Waters.” It flies with its neck drawn in in characteristic Heron 
fashion. 

Like most other Herons, its back is adorned with long plumes, and in the 
breeding season the nuptial feathers, several inches in length, protrude from 
the back of its head. 

RanGE.—The Louisiana Heron today is known to breed from the coast 
country of North Carolina (Craney Island, Carteret County) southward along 
the coastal country through Florida and in many points in the West Indies. 
I have found them breeding in the state of Mississippi, also commonly in 
Louisiana and the Gulf Coast region of Texas. They are found along both 
coasts of Mexico and as far south as Central America. 

Like some of the other Herons, they frequently wander north in the summer 
and have been seen as far up the Atlantic Coast as New Jersey and Long 
Island. As a breeding bird, the Louisiana Heron appears always to be gre- 
garious. I have never found a case where a pair of them was breeding singly, 
like we sometimes find the Green Heron. Very often they nest in company 
with Snowy Egrets, Little Blue Herons, and Black-crowned Night Herons. 
In fact, they are so sociable in their nature that, with rare exceptions, they 
appear to be always associated with other Herons during the breeding period. 
On April 7, 1923, I found a company of twenty-four with a small breeding colony 
of Reddish Egrets in a clump of mangroves in the barren wastes near the south- 
ern end of Andros Island in the Bahamas. It is the most abundant species of 
Heron in the marshes along the Gulf Coast of Mississippi and Louisiana. Here 
I have found them breeding with no other Heron present except the Black- 
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- crowned Night Heron. In some of these islands the nests are in low 


bushes. Scattered among them, Laughing Gulls breed in the grasses between 
the bushes. On such occasions, when a flock of these black-headed white Gulls 
and the splendidly colored Louisianas rise, a striking and unusual picture of 
bird-life is presented. They breed in places clear across the peninsula of 
Florida, but, as a rule, are chiefly coastwise birds, being extremely abundant 
in salty, brackish marshes of the seacoast. ; 

GENERAL Notes.—The food of the Louisiana Heron consists very largely 
of minnows, small frogs, and water insects. Apparently it rarely, if ever, takes 
vegetable food, or, if such is the case, it appears not to have been reported. 


_ The nests are usually in bushes or low trees. I have never found them breeding 


at a great distance from the earth, as is sometimes the case with the Egret and 
Great Blue Heron. The eggs are generally four or five in number, although I 
have seen as many as seven in a nest. They are the general Heron blue, but 
show a tendency to run somewhat paler than those of the Little Blue Heron, 
which they otherwise very closely resemble. 


YELLOW-CROWNED NIGHT HERON (Nyctanassa violacea) 


Here is another Heron rarely seen in the northern states. It has been 
known to breed in Lower California and on the Atlantic Coast as far north as 
South Carolina. It goes up the Mississippi Valley country, to some extent, as 
far as southern Illinois or Indiana. From here it occurs southward through the 
West Indies, Mexico, and Central America to Brazil and Peru. It may, there- 
fore, be considered largely a tropical and subtropical species. Apparently, 
little has been written about this interesting bird. Its breeding habitat is not 
often visited by bird students. It is also a more secretive bird than its close 
relative, the Black-crowned Night Heron. Common in certain regions of 
Florida, one may find here and there small sequestered ponds, perhaps not 
more than 100 feet across. Here, where the bushes grow tall and thick and the 
shadows of the heavy forest crowd in on every side, Yellow-crowned Night 
Herons like to build their nests and rear their young. I have never found them 
nesting except in colonies. If associated with other Herons, they usually occupy 
a small, densely shaded area by themselves. Often there are no other Herons 
around. Here, throughout the day, the birds sit on their eggs or watch their 
newly hatched young, going forth for food when the shadows of evening 
approach. 

In the maple trees bordering the lower reaches of the Kissimmee River, in 
southern Florida, I found the Yellow-crowned Night Heron very abundant 
during the last days of March and early April, 1923. They were drowsing away 
the hours in the little clumps of trees bordering the river bank, and as our 
boat came down the stream they would fly away in straggling flocks. At times 
as many as forty to fifty would be in sight at once. 
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As will be seen by the accompanying illustration (Plate No. 3, Figure 2), 
the bird has a long plume extending from its head while it bears its 
breeding plumage. The young bird, the first year (Plate No. 3, Figure cae 
is very different in appearance from its parent. Little appears to be definitely 
known of the food of this bird, although it undoubtedly consists of the small 
water-life, such as is fed upon by most species of Herons. 

The nests are made of sticks and twigs and usually are larger and better 
constructed affairs than are those built by any of the other small Herons. 
Five is the usual number of eggs in a nest, although many contain four and 
others holding six are frequently seen. 


BLACK-CROWNED NIGHT HERON (Nycticorax nycticorax nzvius) 


Undoubtedly, more has been written in our ornithological publications 
regarding the distribution and habits of the Black-crowned Night Heron than 
any other species of the family. It is a common bird throughout many of the 
northern states, and many of its breeding colonies are known to bird-students, 
as, for example, the colony near Roslyn, L. I., and the one in the bushes among 
the Barnstable sand-dunes on Cape Cod. This species is not so much wedded 
to tropical countries as the other Herons we have been discussing. During the 
winter, when snow lies upon the earth, I often see them flying by my home in 
New York City as they go to and from their feeding-grounds on the Harlem 
River. In the Bronx Zoélogical Park, they may be seen, I suppose, any day 
of the year. They gather in the trees over the flying-cages, and I have counted 
as many as go roosting at one time in trees around one of the ponds in the park. 
They are found generally throughout North and South America, and breed 
from Nova Scotia, Quebec, and Manitoba southward to Patagonia. Over most 
of New England they disappear in winter, undoubtedly because of the freezing 
up of the water covering their feeding-grounds. Night Herons eat frogs and 
fish and water insects. They feed during the day, especially if it is a little 
cloudy. At Cold Spring Harbor, L. I., I remember watching with great amuse- 
ment the actions of Night Herons contending over eels. A bird that succeeded 
in catching one of these slippery fish would attempt to get away from his neigh- 
bors, with the result that he had a busy time flying with a squirming eel in his 
bill while swiftly pursued by his eager friends. 

It is not uncommon, especially in the northern states, to find the Black- 
crowned Night Heron nesting in colonies by itself, although at times it is 
associated with the Great Blue Heron. In company with William P. Wharton 
and E. H. Forbush, I visited such a combined Heron city on Bradbury Island, 
Maine, some years ago. Farther south, however, where other species of Herons 
are abundant, the Night Heron is usually found in the general Heron colonies. 
Both the Night Herons are quite noisy when disturbed and fly away with 
vigorous wing-beats and startled squawks. 
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Young Black-crowned Night Herons (Plate 3, Figure 3), except in shape, 
are totally different in appearance from the adult bird, and are covered with 
white spots similar to the young Yellow-crowned Night Heron, although the 
general ground-color is noticeably different. In some sections of the country, 
these birds are killed and eaten, not only by our omnifarious emigrants from 
southern Europe, but by some of our own native population as well. The 
flesh, however, is strong and fishy and cannot be highly recommended. The 
Creole population of southern Louisiana are very fond of them, and much 
pressure has been brought to bear, of recent years, to get the Federal Govern- 
ment to take protection from the Night Herons in that territory so that the 
natives may continue to have feasts of their beloved Gros-becs. 


BLACK-CROWNED NIGHT HERON, MALHEUR LAKE, OREGON 
Photographed by Finley & Bohiman 
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PROTECTING THE FLAMINGOES 


In the summer of 1904, Dr. Frank M. 
Chapman made his notable expedition to 
southern Andros Island, in the Bahamas, for 
the purpose of photographing the breeding 
group of Flamingoes. He also gathered 
material which later was used to make the 
magnificent habitat group of these birds’ in 


SS : NESTS OF THE FLAMINGO 
Section of the group of 1030 nests built by the Flamingo colony on Southern Andros, Bah 


the American Museum of Natural History- 
Dr. Chapman estimated there were about 
4,000 birds in the colony. There was no law 
protecting them, and the natives frequently 
engaged in killing and eating the birds. As 
result of his protests, coupled with those 
made at his behest by the National Associa- 
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FLAMINGO GUARDS AND THE PALM-COVERED SHELTER OCCUPIED 
BY THE WARDENS IN 1922 
Photographed by T. Gilbert Pearson 


tion to the Bahama Government, a law was 
enacted making it illegal to kill this unusually 
interesting bird. Little attention, however, 
was paid to the law, and no adequate pro- 
vision was made for its enforcement. Early 
in the year 1922, Dr. L. A. Sanford, of New 


Haven, visited Andros and was aroused when. 


he learned of the continued slaughter of the 
Flamingoes. He appealed to the Governor 
of the Island, Sir Harry Cordeaux, and the 
Government made of southern Andros a 
bird sanctuary and provided some funds for 
guarding the colony that year. 

The writer recently visited this territory 
and found that the colony that Dr. Chapman 
had estimated at 4,o00 had been reduced to 
about 2,000. He also learned there was sup- 


posed to be another colony about half this 
size near the northern end of Andros, perhaps 
fifty miles away. Conferences were held with 
Governor Cordeaux, and the Bahama Parlia- 
ment is now being asked for an appropri- 
ation of £220 with which to protect both 
colonies of Flamingoes this season. This work 
is in charge of E. W. Forsyth, Commissioner 
of Andros Island, to whom the National 
Association recently sent $300 to be used in 
making small patrol boats to be used by their 
wardens this summer. 

It is to be most earnestly hoped that the 
Bahama Parliament will make the grant 
asked for by the Governor, so that the 
slaughter of these magnificent creatures may 
be permanently discontinued. 


LAST DAYS OF THE HEATH HEN 


For many years the attention of the public 
has been drawn, from time to time, to that 
remnant of the eastern form of the Prairie 
Hen, known as the Heath Hen, which now 
exists only on the island of Martha’s Vine- 
yard, Massachusetts. Members of the Audu- 
bon Society and others combined some years 
ago to purchase a reservation where these 


birds might live in safety. The state of 
Massachusetts took a commendable interest 
in the preservation of the birds, and, at 
considerable expense, has since guarded them 
on that Vineyard reservation. 

On February 14, 1923, the bird-lovers of 
the country were electrified by a questionnaire 
sent out frorn the office of the Department of 
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Conservation in the state of Massachusetts 
by William C. Adams, Director of Fisheries 
and Game, who set forth a statement that 
the birds are decreasing rapidly, that the 


species would never be valuable as a game- 


bird, and frankly put the question as to 
whether the state should continue the expense 
of seeking to preserve a vanishing species of 
birds when the territory might very well be 
stocked with Pheasants and Quail and used 
for hunting purposes. 

Representing this Association the writer 
immediately forwarded to Mr. Adams the 
following letter: 


Dear Mr. Adams: 

I have your extremely interesting and 
eminently fair presentation of the Heath Hen 
situation as presented in your letter of Feb- 
ruary 14. I can understand that-in all prob- 
abilities a good deal of pressure has been 
brought to bear throughout the years to 
make arrangements for the public shooting 
of Pheasants and other birds on Martha’s 
Vineyard. 

However, let me draw your attention to 
the fact that during these same years what 
we might call a sentimental interest in birds 
has likewise enormously increased, and no 
place is this more apparent than in the state 
of Massachusetts. Members of this Associa- 
tion assisted financially in the original work 
of getting hold of the land for this purpose, 
and, of course, we have always been intensely 
interested in this undertaking. I am sure we 
will be ready to contribute again if necessary. 

If it were in my power to dictate the policy, 
I would say that everything possible should 
be continued to give a home to the Heath 
Hen as long as there is one left on Martha’s 
Vineyard. I would continue the Cromwell 
lease, I would not permit the liberating of 
Pheasant on the island, and I would do 
everything in my power to keep these birds 
alive just as long as possible. 

It would make a terrific crash on the minds 
of the poeple of this country should they 
realize in a few years that the Heath Hen 
had gone and that the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Conservation, yielding to the 
demands of the hunters, had in the mean- 
time done something that could be regarded 
as lessening the chances of the Heath Hen 
continuing to live and flourish. 

These are the thoughts that arise in my 
mind on reading your letter. 

Yours most cordially, 
(Signed) T. GirBERT PEARSON, 
President. 


Many other letters of similar nature were 
filed. The result has been that under date of 
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April r9, 1923, the followmg circular letter 


was issued by the State Conservation De- 
partment of Massachusetts: 


As one of those who answered our ques- 
tionnaire relative to the Heath Hen, we give 
you the following statement: : 

In order to discover the public sentiment 
with respect to the protection of this bird, 
and in order to receive suggestions relative 
to future work, we sent a statement and 
questionnaire (with the contents of which you 
are familiar) to upwards of one hundred 
people representing the foremost ornitholo- 
gists of the country, residents of the island 
of Martha’s Vineyard, and other persons in 
the Commonwealth especially interested in 
this bird. 

The replies were overwhelmingly in favor 
of giving the Heath Hen all the protection 
possible to prevent its extinction. Practically 
all of the suggestions looking to efficient 
care of the colony are now in actual operation. 
It was proposed that we have an intensive 
study made of the bird, but this is not now 
practicable owing to the lack of funds. 

Our policy during the coming fiscal year 
(which expires November 30, 1923) will be to 
go ahead with the maintenance of the reser- 
vation upon the lines pursued in the past, 
endeavoring in every direction to obtain the 
greatest efficiency. The lease of the adjoining 
property will be extended for one year, pro- 
viding this is satisfactory to the owners. 

We will undoubtedly give further con- 
sideration. to the problem next winter, based 
on the results of the present breeding season. 
We will grow green foods to attract the birds 
in the summer, corn to be left standing for 
winter feed, kill off vermin of all kinds, and 
patrol the reservation against poachers. The 
forestry division maintains an observation 
tower in the center of the reservation as part 
of its fire-fighting equipment in the Vineyard. 

We will not place any Pheasants on 
Martha’s Vineyard, but will put forth every 
effort to continue stocking the island with 
Quail. Eventually an open season on the 
latter should provide gunning without danger 
to the Heath Hen. 

Please feel free to write to us at any time 
on conservation matters. We earnestly 
invite suggestions. 

(Signed) Divison OF FISHERIES AND GAME 

In the meantime, John C. Phillips, of 
Wenham, Mass., has employed Prof. Alfred 
O. Gross, of Bowdoin College, to make a 
study of these birds and the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies is now seeking 
to secure for permanent record moving pic- 
tures of this interesting bird which may now 
disappear most any year 
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